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JANUARY FIRST, A.D. 3000. 
5 \ HAT year did you say it was?” 

“The year 3000 of the Christian era, 
and the six hundred and thirty-first of the Re- 
public.” 

“Thank you. Rip Van Winkle was a fool 
tome. And where am I?” 

“You are now in the capital of the world— 
in Peerless City, on the island known to the 
ancients as the Island of Borneo.” 

“Then the world has ceased to be divided 
into nations ?” 

“Bless you! yes, long ago. The last nation 
to come into the general arrangement was an 
old republic on the continent of America called 
South Carolina. You will find the whole story 
in the school histories.” 

“ And what has become of the old nations ?” 

“Most of them have disappeared altogether. 
Our great historian, Hans Francois Johnson, has 
written a very remarkable work about the small 


| islands lying to the north of Europe, and their 


early inhabitants, who were called the British. 
It appears that they built large cities, and were 
traders. Johnson says that some eleven hun- 
dred years ago a revolution broke out in the 
country, and one half the people put the oth 

half to death, and then fled across the seas t 
America. But really we know very little of thos: 





dark ages of the past. It has been clearly 
| proved by statues which have come down to us, 


|that these British were a stout, manly race. 


| though their dress was singular, their generals 


wearing nothing but a large cloak, as is seen in 


| the statue of the Duke of Wellington, and their 
statesmen appearing in public with no other 


| garment than a fig-leaf and a scroll of paper, as 


| we see in several of the statues at the museum.’ 
| This allusion to dress drew my attention to 
that of my companion. He wore nothing but a 
short pair of drawers and a pair of shoes. On 
one of the legs of his drawers was an interest- 
table; on the other a tabular statement of the 
sailing of the expresses for the various parts of 
the world. 

“ Ah!” said he, “I see you are looking at my 
costume. We declared our independence of 
tailors long ago. Now all that custom requires 
is this simple and comfortable garment. And 
men of business turn it to account, as you see. 
To return to the subject of the old nations, I can 
not tell you what became of France. I have a 
general impression that it blew up in some way 
or other, in consequence of the discovery of 
some awfully-explosive substance by the Acad- 
emy of Science; but you must ask Professo: 
Krakman about it. There was a city, they say, 
on the borders of the Seine, called Paris ; my 
son has written a paper, that has been much ad- 
mired, to establish the place where it stood.” 

“ And America—the United States ?” 

“Oh! I can tell you all about them. They 
| were the original authors of the idea of a uni- 
| versal republic ; and in the year 2207, after their 
| General, Mrs. Von Blum, had conquered China, 
| and established a territorial government there. 
| with her daughter as military Governor, the pro- 
| posal was first made public. I must say the 
| United States acted handsomely. They made 

the Emperor of China Postmaster General for 
the Chinese Territory; and they gave the Em- 
peror of Russia, whom their famous General, 
the Reverend Amos T. Smith, had just mad« 
| prisoner, a very comfortable place in the Cus- 
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toms. Beyond levying a slight tribute on the 


‘onquered nations—barely sufficient to give 
every American citizen a house and ten acres 
of land—they made no use of their victories, 
and cheerfully conceded political rights to the 
vanquished.” 

I was glad to hear that my countrymen had 


maintained so good a character, and begged to 
know somewhat further respecting their history. 


companion, “you must bear in mind that our 
information is but scanty. I flatter myself that 


. o000. 


I am of American descent ; one of my ancestors 
was the celebrated Barnum, who was made 
President of the United States in consequence 
of improvements he introduced into the breed 
of babies. But really our historical critics have 
discovered so much falsehood in the old Amer- 
ican histories, that I hardly dare trust to any 
thing they say. It is now clearly proved, for 


| instance, that the hero named Washington was 
“Why, as to their early history,” said my | 


a myth, and never existed. Some suppose he 
is identical with the Bonaparte of the French, 
who was likewise a great hero, and is said to 
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nave flourished about the same time. But others | 
e with great force that hé is none other than | 
the Biblical Joshua, and that Washington is a 
orruption of Joshua. Washington—Joshua ; 
Joshua—Washington,” repeated my companion, | 
sounding the words to himself, “certainly a re- 
markable affinity in the names. But to con- | 
tinue: The only two American generals of ear- 
ly times whose fame appears to rest on sub- 
stantial ground are General Tom 
General Pierce. The former commanded on | 
expedition which seems to have overrun every 
ivilized country, and we learn from a medal 
vhich is preserved at the Exhibition Rooms, 
that the ladies in all the large cities thronged to 
kiss his hand, doubtless in order to beg that 
their relations’ lives might be spared. General 
Pierce’s exploits are not so well known, but it 
seems certain he commanded the famous expe- 
lition against the mighty empire of Greytown, in 
which the Greytowners were utterly defeated, 
and forced, after a sharp resistance, to sue hum- 
bly for peace. It is believed that peace was 
ultimately made on the marriage of Pierce to 
the widow of the Emperor of Greytown, who 
was killed in the war. If you are anxious to be 
informed respecting those remote ages, I advise 
you to consult a curious old volume of speeches 
by a famous American orator and statesman | 
named Isaiah Rynders. I have no doubt he | 





was the leading man of his day, and his speeches | 
afford a fair picture of American eloquence.” 


THE PURLIC 
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By this time we had reached the border of 
a wide stream, or arm of the sea. On the shore 
opposite us stood the richer wards of the Peer- 
less City; my companion proposed that we 
should cross, and I readily agreed. I was look- 


|ing for a steamer, or boat of some sort, when 


he called me. 

“Here,” said he, pointing to an immense 
sphere of metal, “step in. 

There was a door in the sphere, and I obey- 
ed. I found myself in company with four or 
five persons in a hollow chamber. We had no 
sooner entered than an authoritative voice cried, 
“ All right!” at which the door was closed. 

Then I heard the word “Fire!” A tre- 
mendous concussion followed, and when I re- 
gained my breath the door was opened, and my 
fellow-passengers were getting out. We had 
crossed the strait. My companion noticed my 
astonishment, and kindly explained that the 
old system of ferry-boats was abandoned long 
since; that all short distances were now trav- 
ersed by bomb-carriages fired from huge mor- 
tars. 

“T suppose, 
still.” 

"Te" 


” said I, “that you use railroads 


was the answer; “we have railroads 


certainly, underground, though they are falling 


into disuse. Formerly railroads were built on 
the surface of the earth, but after a few centu- 
ries’ trial they were abandoned, as they had 
multiplied to such an extent that they covered 


HIGHWAY. 
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the whole face of the globe. No room was left 
for agriculture. Then subterranean railroads 
came into use. They answered pretty well, as 
they traveled at the rate of five hundred miles 
an hour, and accidents rarely happened; but 
steam balloons are fast superseding them. Now 
the mail-balloon starts daily from Peerless for 
the principal cities of the world: its time is— 
New York, one hour thirty two minutes; Pe- 
kin, forty-seven minutes ; Timbuctoo, one hour 
and a quarter; the city of Cash, in the Sand- 
wich Isles, fifty-eight minutes ; Icetown, on the 
North-pole, two hours and a half. Rich men 
have their own coach and buggy balloons, but 
the competition between the passenger lines is 
so great that most of the companies pay people 
a trifle to go by their line.” 

“T don’t understand,” said I, “ how they can 
afford to run on such very liberal principles.” 

“Ah! my dear Sir, in your time these 
things were not understood. The art of com- 
petition was in its infancy. Now, let us say 
there are six rival lines to Pekin. Well, if 
they all run, it is clear there will be no profit. 
The only chance of making any thing is by 
ruining all competitors to begin with. This is 
therefore the first object of these six Pekin 
lines; whichever holds out the longest will 
make an immense fortune. I met yesterday a 
Director of the People’s Independent line, who 
was in glorious spirits: he had just learned, he 
said, that the funds of the Lightning line were 
diminishing rapidly, and that it was not likely 
it could last over thirty-five or forty years more. 
When it and the other four companies fail, my 
friend’s will enjoy a monopoly.” 

I observed that competition was an excellent 
thing for passengers. 

“How could it be otherwise ?” asked 
the man of the thirty-first century. “ You 
are not aware, perhaps, that when the 
universal republic of the United Inter- 
ests was established, an organic law sub- 
stituted divisions of employment for di- 
visions of race. It being found that the 
greater the amount of intellect brought 
to bear and concentrated on any single 
branch of industry the higher its devel- 
opment was sure to be, the territory of 
the republic-—that is to say, the civil- 
ized world — was laid off into districts, 
each of which was assigned to a particu- 
lar trade or manufacture, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. For instance, the 
people who inhabit old France are all 
glove-makers, and are forbidden by law _ 
to do any thing but make gloves. The | 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo, who were found 
to possess remarkable taste in dress, were 
declared to be tailors and milliners for 
the world. Germany was inhabited by 
the brewers until the passage of the uni- 
versal Teetotal Act; it has lately been 
assigned to speculative philosophers. The 
territory which formerly comprised the 
Northern United States of America, is 





occupied by the stock-jobbers; they do no. 
thing all day long, from one year’s end to 
another, but buy and sell scrip; and so on. 
In this way we have attained the highest de. 
gree of perfection in every branch of indus- 
try.” 

I ventured to hint that the gain must be over. 
balanced by a loss of intellect in those who were 
thus condemned to inhabit so narrow a sphere 
as one single vocation. 

“Cant! my dear Sir, mere old-world cant. 
Didn’t your own economical writers argue that 
the great aim of the legislator ought to be to 
divide employments? We have done it, and 
look at the result. But we have not been con- 
tent with these territorial divisions, which, ] 
may say, were only the primary development 
of this excellent theory. We have carried it 
out in individuals. My friend the learned Pro- 
fessor John Pierre Selinghuysen, has invented 
a plan whereby one portion of the body may be 
developed to the exclusion of the others. Fo; 
instance, you bring him a man who is to be a 
blacksmith. He puts him through a course of 
treatment which forces all his vital energy int: 
his arms and chest: his legs shrivel up, his head 
becomes a mere appendage, but his arms and 
chest are those of a Hercules. Give him a 
danseuse. In six months her nether extrem- 
ities will have acquired the strength of iron with 
the elasticity of India rubber; true, her arms 
and bust will have dwindled away, but she 
don’t need them. For her speciality legs ar 
the thing needful; and therein she is unap- 
proachable. Ah! my good Sir, civilization has 
made great strides of late years !” 

I acknowledged the fact, and gloomily thought 
what sort of a world this would be, if we all fol- 
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WOULD YOU LIKE A ROMAN, sik? 


lowed the speciality system, and each person 
reduced himself to be the mere bearer of a sin- 
gle organ. 

“Of course you are aware,” said he, “ that 
though we have not yet succeeded in finding 
the proportions of albumen and carbon requi- 
site for the manufacture of a perfect man, we 
have been very successful with detached mem- 
bers and limbs. It is quite common, nowadays, 
for a man to have a spare leg or arm at home ; 
and a fellow would be ashamed of wearing the 
nose nature gave him, if it resembled some of 
those we see in the old statues.” 

I could not deny that the plan was conven- 
ient. We had just entered a large open space 
which presented a singular appearance. It was 
circular in shape, and into it twenty-four streets 
disembogued themselves. These streets were 
mathematically straight. The eye followed 
them to the horizon. The houses on either 
side were all precisely alike; each had the 
same number of windows, doors, and chim- 
neys. By way of orna- 
ment each was cover- 
ed with huge adyertise- 
ments. 

“ This,” said my guide, 

“is the great Circle of 
Peerless. In this circle 
stand the government of- 
fices, the theatres, the 
court-house, the muse- 
um, the churches, and all 
the other public build- 
ings. You may recog- 
nize the court-house by 
that professional group. 
The gentlemen of the 
bar seem in trouble about 
their fees. If you look 
through that window you 
will notice the great zo- 
ologist and professor of 
animal reproduction, Or- 
fila Schwackbummer; he 
is now engaged on some 
very curious experiments 


on monkeys, by which he hopes to prove, 
once more, the old principle of progressive 
development. It is whispered that a young 
monkey of his has calculated am eclipse, 
and intends to run for alderman. I ought 
to have told you that Peerless, being the 
capital, is the only city in the world which 
is allowed to contain artificers and me- 
chanics in every branch of industry. It 
is a miniature of the world, and was con- 
structed on the same model as the repub- 
lic. It is divided into twenty-four wards, 
each of which is devoted to a particular 
branch of business. All the shoemakers 
live together, so do tailors, painters, bak- 
ers, bankers, lawyers, doctors ; every calling, 
in short, has its own ward. Then, again, 
see the proof of the progress of the age 
in the appearance of the city. No mer- 
| etricious ornament or useless decoration on the 
| houses. You notice they are all alike. In 
former times every man built his house as he 
pleased; consequently, as we learn from the 
| pictures which have reached us, the old cities 
had a deformed and unpleasing aspect. When 
| Peerless was built the government appointed a 
| commission to decide what was the best sort of 
house; they reported in due time, and a law 
was passed declaring that every house in the 
capital must conform to their model.” 

I could not help saying I thought such a law 

arbitrary. 

“That’s another old-world fallacy. How 
| can it be arbitrary since the people enacted it 
| themselves by their representatives? You are 
| just like the old writers. They are constantly 
| twaddling about liberty. Now I take it that 
| the best sort of liberty is that which gives a man 
| the best of every thing, whether he likes it or 
|no: don’t you think the people of Peerless 

are far better off in these beautiful houses of 


GREAT CIRCLE OF PEERLESS. 
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LEGAL CELEBRITIES. 


theirs than they would be in such shanties as 
they would build if they were let alone ?” 

The citizen of Peerless was warming with 
his argument, and I thought it prudent to feign 
acquiescence. As my walk had made me thirsty, 
and I saw the sign of a hotel, I suggested that 
we might as well go and take a drink. My 
friend agreed, and we walked up the steps of 
the Hotel of Paradise. 





A servant, magnificently dressed, and bearing 
a halberd, received us at the door, bowed thrice, 
and passed us to a second servant, who wore a 
grand gold chain round his neck. This last 
conducted us to a third domestic, dressed in 
plain silk livery, who opened the drawing-room 
door for us. A fourth asked us, very politely, 
what we wished to have. 

I inquired of my friend whether he would 

join me in a glass of Champagne. 

He almost leaped with astonishment. 

“Why, are you not aware that the man- 
ufacture of liquors of every description 
has been forbidden by law? Hush! there 
is a fine of five dollars imposed on the 
mere mention of the name of any of the 
old poisonous compounds.” 

I apologized for my ignorance, and said 
I would be glad of a glass of water. 

The waiter immediately produced a 
bill of fare. It was as follows: 

. Spring water. 
. Rain water, 
Well water. 
. River water. 
. Sea water. 
. Water filtered through charcoal. 
. Water filtered through stone. 
. Water filtered through gravel. 
. Distilled water. 
And so on to No. 67. 

Somewhat puzzled by this enumera- 
tion, I hastily chose the first. A signal 
was made by the waiter. A second waiter 
appeared bearing a tray; a third came 
with glasses; a fourth bore a decanter of 
water. We helped ourselves, and asked 
what was to pay. A fresh signal was made 
by the first waiter, and after a moment's 
delay the bill was produced. It was a 
magnificent triumph of typography. 
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The MS. portion, which interested us the 
most, was as follows: 
To three bows from the waiter with halberd... $0 25 


To waiter with gold chain 
To waiter who opened the door 


To a decanter 

To two glasses 

To two glasses of spring water 
To use of drawing-room 

To use of table and chairs 


I was, I confess, a little taken aback by the 
charge; but my companion was so eloquent on 
the improvements that had recently been made 
in hotels, and the splendor of the modern estab- 
lishments, that I paid the bill in silence, and 
sallied forth. 

After we had walked a short distance, I 
thought I would like a cigar, and inquired of 
my companion where such a thing could be 
bought. 

“Bless me!” said he, “the last cigars were 
destroyed four hundred odd years ago. Had 
vou never heard of it? It was discovered by 
the government chemists that smoking was, on 
the whole, injurious to the human frame, and a 
law was accordingly passed to prohibit the use 
of tobacco in this shape. Ah! the republic is 
determined to make its citizens happy. It is a 
slight improvement, we flatter ourselves, on the 
governments of olden times.” 

I admitted that, in my time, the laws did not 


exercise so thorough a control over private life 
and its customs. 
“ Every thing nowadays,” continued my guide, 


“is done in pursuance of a system. We have 
constantly the best men in the republic at work 
in search for the best mode of doing whatever 
has to be done. When they discover that best 
mode, a law is immediately passed to declare it 
the only mode, and all others 
are prohibited under heavy pen- 
alties. For instance, in former 
times the education of chil- 
dren was left to chance and 
to the caprice of their parents, 
whence it constantly happened 
that promising natures were 
ruined. Now, step in here. 
This is our Educational Estab- 
lishment. The day after a child 
is born he is brought here, and 
intrusted to the charge of the 
distributor of infantine nourish- , 
ment. This is the Infantine 
Ward, one of the best in the 
building. 
We had entered alarge room, 
on either side of which stood 
cases such as were used in my | 
time in stores for the reception ° 
of goods. Each case was pro- 
vided with a small mattress and 
ablanket. Along the front of 
the cases ran a tubo like a gas- 





15! 
pipe, and from it shorter tubes, terminating in 
funnel-shaped mouth-pieces, stretched into each 
case. The deafening sound which assailed my 
ear when we entered quite prepared me to dis- 
cover that almost all the cases were inhabited. 
A stout man received us with a rough sort ef 
politeness, and in answer to a question from my 
companion, said that the supply was slack at 
this season, not over a couple of hundred ar- 
rivals per day. I asked where the mothers 
were. 

“ Mothers? ah! I forgot. I have read of 
the old-fashioned maternal duties. They must 
have been a dreadful bore. We did away with 
them long ago. Children are reared in this 
establishment from their birth on a substance 
called supra-lacto-gune. It is composed of 15 
parts of gelatin, 25 of gluten, 20 of sugar. 
and 40 of water, and is certified by the govern- 
ment chemists to be the very best article of 
nutrition possible. What is the average mor- 
tality now, Abdallah ?” 

The stout man said biiefly: “ Fifty-seven and 
a quarter per cent.” 

“Think of that!” exclaimed my guide tri- 
umphantly; “my friend, Doctor Belphegor, as- 
sures me that in former times the mortality 
among babies was never less than eighty and 
often a hundred per cent.” 

I said, deferentially, that though the new plan 
was doubtless far preferable to the old one, the 
children did not appear to like it, judging from 
their cries. 

“Oh! mere play! mere amusement! We 
like babies to cry. Out of a hundred children 
who don’t cry, we find that exactly eighty-four 
and three-quarters die under six months ; where- 
as your thorough roarers seldom fail. At fifteen 
months the babies are removed from this room, 
and pass their examination before the State 
Phrenological Commission. Their heads are 
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VOCATION DECIDED, 


thoroughly examined, their mental capacities 
recorded, and their vocation in life decided. 
On leaving the Commissioners’ room, each in- 
fant has a ticket pasted on its person, bearing 
the name of the trade or profession to which it 
is destined. Those who are to be mechanics 
go through a course of training to prepare them 
for their apprenticeship, and are then shipped 
to the country which is appropriated to the in- 
dustry of which they are to be acolytes. Those, 
on the contrary, whose phrenological develop- 
ment justifies the Commissioners in setting 
them apart to be lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or 
men of letters, are sent to the Grand College 
of Peerless. This is, we flatter ourselves, the 
greatest establishment of the kind ever known. 
The course of study will astonish you. 

“The first thing taught at Peerless 
College is the Thibetan language, 
which is the more valuable as it ceased 
to be spoken about a thousand years 
ago. It is the basis of all other stud- 
ies, and three-fifths of the student’s 
time are devoted to it. Another im- 
portant branch of study is the ancient 
hieroglyphs of Egypt, of which very 
few traces—and those unintelligible 
—have been preserved. But I hap- 
pen to have in my pocket the last 
examination papers of my youngest 
son, who has lately graduated here. 
They will explain the system. Ah! 
here they are. You see, in languages, 
the candidate for a degree isexamined | 
on: 

“1st. The 30 books of the History 
of the Green Turtle, by Shah-Rah- 
Pah-Shah. 

“2d. The 12 books of the History 
of the Black Elephant, by Bouf Tapouf. 

“3d. The 6 songs of the Cisterns 
of the Desert. 


| 





“4th. The treatise 
on the happiness of 
the One-eyed, by Slug- 
Rug-Bug. 

“5th. The great 
speech of Bal-Pul- 
Chid against Chid- 
Pul-Bal. 

“Then in_ history 
the candidate is ex- 
pected to give the 
names and principal 
events of the reigns of 
the kings of Patago- 
nia and Hudson’s Bay 
from the time of Noah 
to the present day, 
ete., ete. In geogra- 
phy, he must state the 
mean population per 
square mile of the un- 
explored regions of the 
earth, etc., etc. In 
philosophy, he must 

demonstrate wherein the great All differs from 

the Universal Whole, and show the relation be- 
tween aggregates and the sum of their com- 
ponent parts. In mathematics, he is expected 


' 


| to be acquainted with all the problems in trig- 


onometry and algebra which are of no practical 
use whatever. And so on throughout the vari- 
ous branches.” 

I remarked that, though the treatment of 
children at Peerless was undoubtedly a new 
plan, the course of studies at the college re- 
minded me, in many respects, of that pursued 
in my own time. 

“T ought to have told you,” said my friend, 
“that, by a recent special act, parents who are 
ambitious of early distinction for their children 
are allowed to send them to private academies 


THE HOT-HOUSE ACADEMY. 





on the plan of hot-houses. The youths who 
are thus reared are placed under cover in a pe- 
culiar atmosphere, calculated to hasten the de- 
velopment of the brain. All that the teacher 
has to do is to keep the thermometer up to a 
certain point. In this way, children have been 
prodaced who calculated eclipses before they 
could speak, and cut out plans of fortifications 
in clay before cutting their teeth. Strange to 
say, at twenty or so they generally relapse into 
childhood.” 

We were by this time in the street again, and 
I confessed to my companion that I was hun- 
gry: 

“ Absurd I was not to think of it. 
see: this is beef-day. 
eating-house ?” 

And he dragged me into an enormous room, 
in which about a thousand persons were dining. 
I noticed that all ate beef. At the end of the 
room four large oxen, roasted whole, lay upon 
immense metal dishes, and a sort of guillotine, 
worked by steam, was incessantly in movement 
cutting equal slices from each. 

“Let us sit down and wait for our turn. | 
You perceive that the oxen are roasted whole. 
This is in consequence of a very wise law which 
was enacted to prevent deception on the part of | 
the cooks. Here you can see what you eat, and 
you are sure of getting the worth of your money, | 
for your portion is cut by machinery.” 

“T think,” said I, somewhat nauseated by the 
surrounding beefy odor, “that I would like a 
slice of fish.” 

“Impossible,” was my friend’s answer. “I/| 
thought I said that this was beef-day. The | 
g6vernment found, a couple of centuries ago, 
that human life was shortened on the average 
five years per person by errors and intemperance | 
in diet. A law was therefore passed, ordaining | 
that certain descriptions of food should be eaten 
on certain days and no others ; likewise specify- | 
ing the quantity each person should eat.” | 

| 


Let us | 
Shall we step into this 


“Tt seems to me,” said I, a little nettled, 
“that your laws encroach mightily on individual 
freedom.” 

“Tut! nonsense! I tell you that our plan | 
is declared by the wisest men in the world to 
be the most conducive to health and length of | 
life. Would it be better, think you, to let peo- 
ple kill or weaken themselves by giving rein to | 
their own foolish whims ?” 

I did not care to argue the question, but rose | 
and excused myself on the plea of want of ap- 
petite. My friend politely followed my exam- | 
ple, and insisted on taking me to his house, 
where I might dine if I chose. 

We soon reached it, and my conductor ran 
up a flight of steps. The moment his foot | 
touched the highest step the door opened. We 
entered, and I was soon lost in admiration. 
Mechanism had certainly wrought wonders. An 
electric telegraph, with some twenty wires, com- 
municated with the various persons with whom 
my friend had to deal in business. By an in- 
genious contrivance the same set of pipes dis- 
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|me to join him, and I sat down. 
| were visible; but the moment we had drawn 


| drowned it in gravy. 
| rapidly to the place where I sat. 


153 


tributed through every room heat, light, water, 
and fresh air. ‘The windows were provided with 
telescopes of various power, commanding a ra- 
dius of some fifty miles. Tied to one of the 
highest windows was my friend’s buggy, which 
floated like a bird in air, ready for use. 

He apologized for the absence of his wife by 
saying, slyly, that she was rather vain of her ap- 
pearance, and, having grown a trifle too stout 


of late, had gone to the doctor’s to have her 


waist taken in three inches. I smiled, and he 


| continued to chat pleasantly, till, of a sudden, 
| the floor moved in front of where I was sitting, 
| and a table loaded with eatables sprang up, just as 


they used todo in pantomimes. My host begged 
No servants 


our chairs to the table the carvimg-knife sprang 
up as if it had been alive, and cut several slices 
of roast beef from the joint. The fork then 
displayed equal agility in picking up a slice and 
placing it on a plate, while the gravy spoon 
The plate then rolled 
At the same 
moment a decanter of water beside me bent 
over and poured out a glassful, and the salt and 
castors began to travel slowly round the table. 
I even saw the mustard-pot stop, the lid raise 


| itself, and the silver spoon with the utmost grav- 


ity empty itself on my plate. I began to think 
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of the spiritualists of 
my own time, and the 
tables which would 
turn. 

“T see you are sur- 
prised,” said my host; 
“but we do every 
thing by machinery | 
now. Private in- 
dividuals never em- 
ploy servants. These 
wires and springs are 
the best domestics 
possible.” 

We were still at 
dinner when I heard 
® sound issue from 
the wall: then an 
iron pair of pincers 
seemed to burst forth 


PAINTING THE CLOUDS. 


from a concealed niche, and stretched them-| four hundred and twenty miles of it as yet; 


selves out to the place where my friend sat. I 
noticed that the pincers held a card. 

“ Ah!” said my friend, “ here is Cazzo Bang- 
So Cistern come to pay me avisit. Notice him, 
I beg of you. He is the most fashionable man 
of Peerless—a terrible lady-killer.” 

Almost at the same moment the gentleman 
in question entered. He skimmed lightly over 
the floor, and rubbed the toe of his right boot 
against my host’s toe. This, I afterward under- 


stood, was the new mode of saluting a friend— 
shaking hands having long ago gone out of 


fashion. Cazzo Bang-So Cistern was dressed 
like my friend; but his drawers were fantastic- 
ally cut, and he wore round his neck a hempen 
cravat, which I understood was the height of 
fashion and extravagance. On his fingers I no- 
ticed a number of flint rings—the flint having 
superseded the diamond as soon as Professor 
Grobichon had discovered the secret of crystal- 
izing carbon, and turned a whole bed of coal 
into diamonds of the purest water. Round his 
neck hung a pretty ear-horn, which, when we 
spoke, he contrived to fasten in his ear by a 
peculiar motion of the muscles. He was not 
deaf, my friend said; but it was the fashion to 
be hard of hearing. 

My host and he soon fell into an animated 
conversation, 

“Have you heard,” said Cistern, “the lunar 
wire has at last been laid the whole distance? 
We are hourly expecting a message from the 
moon.” 

“We shall at last understand, then, what 
was the object of the revolution, in which their 
great city was burnt the night before last.” 

“Oh! as to that, if the State Astronomer 
had not been a fool, he would have perceived 
that the men in the moon had split on the sub- 
ject of the tides. I saw them plain enough 
from my window, and I’ve no doubt on the 
subject.” 

“Very possibly. By-the-way, how gets on 
your brother Lucifer with his painting?” 

“Hum! slowly, slowly. He's only finished 





seven hundred more to paint. You know how 
he intends to do the clouds ?” 

“No.” 

“He bought an old locomotive at auction 
and intends to run it along the painting while 
he daubs away with the brush. In this way he 
hopes to get through the whole sky in a morn- 
ing.” 

“Tis for Boston, is it not ?” 

“Yes, for their Stock Exchange, a new build- 
ing a hundred miles long. Ah! how desper- 
ately tired I am !” 

* Out last night ?” 

“Yes; at Mrs. Cram’s—an awful crush. 
Cram had made a capital bargain for the ball, 
they say, with the cotton factory next door; so 
we kept it up till daylight.” 

My host explained that the floors of modern 
houses were set on springs, and as it was con- 
trary to the spirit of the institutions of the day 
to allow any element of profit to be lost, the 
motion which dancing ‘imparted to the floors 
was used to work various kinds of mechanism. 

“ By-the-way,” said Cistern, “I’ve broken off 
with Justine—she'd only a million, after all. 1 
wonder what she’s doing now ?” 

And he skipped to the window, fixed his eye 
to a telescope, and cried almost instantly : 

“ As I expected, that rascal Skiggs is on my 
track.” 

We followed him to the window, and by ad- 
justing a telescope and an ear-tube, my host 
kindly enabled me to see and hear the lovers, 
who were over two miles distant. I could hear 
the lover murmur, in a low, tender voice: 

“ Ah! you were my earliest love. I have so 
often dreamed of you!” 

“So have I of you,” responded the young 
girl. 

“T hardly dared love you—one million of 
your own!” 

* Resides contingent prospects.” 

“Yes, I know; you have a dropsical uncle.” 

“ And a paralytic cousin.” 

“ Without children ?” 
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“Not a relative but myself.” 

“You are heir to both ?” 

«“ Acknowledged heir; and neither can live | 
over a few months.” 

“Ah!” cried the lover, in an ecstasy, “you | 
are an angel—my own loved one!” And he, 
covered her hand with kisses. 

“This sort of thing,” said my host to me, 
“ig not usual nowadays. That young man is 
evidently a romantic creature, like the lovers of | 
old times, of whom we read. Generally speak- | 
ing, all marriages are now arranged by the sec- | 
retary of that department. Marrying men enter 
their names in his registers, and fathers inscribe 
their daughters, with their prospects, in a book 
which is kept for the purpose. It usually hap- 
pens that the secretary can suit an applicant 
at once; but the law obliges him to advertise 
parties on hand and unclaimed once a week. 
Here,” he added, drawing a piece of newspaper 
from his pocket, “are last week’s advertise- 
ments. If you want to marry, you can choose.” 

I glanced over the list. Some were pictorial. 
One was a hideous man, without legs, with 
the simple words beneath, “ Worth three mill- 
ions!” Another was from a father. It ran as 
follows : Vg 

“A father of a family desires to dispose of gyro 
four daughters, in consequence of his removal i 
to asmaller house. One is dark, one fair, one 
red-haired, one doubtful. Each will receive on I inquired how experience justified this busi- 
her marriage the sum of $60,000. No one need | ness-like system. 
apply unless he has been vaccinated.” My friend assured me that nothing had ever 

Here was one from the lady herself: been known like it. Every one was happy now, 

“A widow, who has been a blessing to five | for the feelings being abolished, the source of 
husbands, would like to make a sixth happy. | jealousies and quarrels was wholly removed. 
Her fortune consists of a good figure and a/ Even parties between whom nature seemed to 
warm heart. Apply, post-paid, to E. L., care | have set an impassable gulf were, under the 
of the secretary.” existing plan, happy and contented spouses. 

| There was Cornosco, for instance, who had 
made a fortune by exhibiting himself, and then 
married Tivicini’s daughter, the prettiest girl 
in her quarter; there never were such a pair 
of turtle-doves. 

“Some ladies,” he added, “from reasons of 
their own, refused to marry. The State had 
provided for them. They constituted the social 
committee—a standing body appointed by gov- 
ernment to ferret abuses. It was found that 
they could discover twice as many mischiefs 
and wrongs in the same space of time as a male 
| committee; and their reports were so long that 

| no one ever ventured to reply to them, whereby 

, the reforms they recommended were certain to 

| be accomplished. Their present chairwoman,” 

| my host added, ‘‘ was a woman of vast accom- 
| plishment, who had been chosen in consequence 
» | of her great speech on the art of winking—a 
© | discourse which lasted thirty-one hours, and 

2 | caused the death of the sergeant-at-arms.” 
This was enough. I turned to my host and 
inquired whether I could see the remainder of 
the newspaper from which this piece was taken. 

| “Qh! certainly.” 

| And he touched a spring, on which a queer- 
| looking mechanism slid along the wall until it 
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reached our level. It appeared to be com-! 
posed of an infinite number of rollers, round 
which a band of printed paper revolved inces- | 
santly, like the strips used in the old Morse 
telegraph. 

“This is the great newspaper,” said my | 
friend. “It’s name, as you perceive, is the | 
Everlasting World.” 

“A daily, I presume ?” 

“Pardon me, it never ceases to appear. It 
is printed by a peculiar press on endless bands | 
of paper, which are wound on rollers, and pen- | 
etrate into the house of every subscriber. It 
is adapted to every taste, and in politics de- 
votes a page or two to each separate party. In| 
this way, you have only to look at the head of | 
the column to perceive the articles which are | 
intended for you. The rest you neglect; you | 
can do so with the less regret, as the World | 
prints exactly three miles of reading matter 
every twenty-four hours.” 

I inquired if party spirit ran high at Peerless. | 

“No, no,” answered my host, “ people never | 
quarrel nowadays, I may say, since the law 
which passed some years ago, based on that | 
famous old adage of your great jurisconsult, | 
Justinian Blackstone Story, ‘There are wrongs | 
on both sides.’ When two men quarrel both | 
are seized, and condemned to lose a limb; they | 
have the right of choosing which. In this way | 
we have realized the dream of universal lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity.” 

“T should think,” said I, turning again to the 
newspaper, “there would be some difficulty in 
providing manuscript for so voracious a ma- 
chine.” 

‘On the contrary, the editor tells me he does 
not know what to do for space, and the propri- 
etors talk of enlarging the paper. In the first 
place, you have heard, perhaps, that the old 
plan of book-publishing has been abandoned, 
and that all books now appear in the news- 
papers. They absorb a great deal of room, 
as you see.” 





LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY. 


I noticed, in fact, 
that an article, appar. 
ently several hundred 
columns in length, was 
published in the jour- 
nal before me. It 
was entitled “Amer. 
ican Antiquities,” by 
Cain, late Professor of 
the Liberia College. 
I glanced at a para- 
graph or two. 

“The nineteenth 
century,” so ran the 
Professor’s work, “ was 
undoubtedly the gold- 
en age of ancient lit- 
erature. The immor- 
tal work of Barnum, 
which was so popu- 
lar in his own day 
that his publisher was 
crushed fo death by the crowds who sought 
to buy it, and those of Arthur Pendennis, 
would alone prove this; not to speak of other 
famous illustrations of the period, such as the 


| great negro writer, Uncle Tom, Esquire, and 


the sweet poet Ticknor, whose lines, ‘Speak! 
speak! thou fearful guest,’ are in every one’s 
memory. If our colleague Coppernose be cor- 
rect in assigning the Harpers to this period, 
they would, of course, stand far in advance of 
their contemporaries. Nothing like the learning 
of this wonderful family has ever been witness- 
ed in our day. Theology, philosophy, belles 
lettres, travels, law, fixed sciences, poetry— 
nothing was beyond the reach of their uni- 
versal genins. It is estimated that if a man 
were to read sixteen hours a day for one hun- 
dred years—a feat not likely to be accomplished 
by idlers—he could not get through one-half 
the works of this industrious family. We are 


| well aware that the learned Doctor Rumdum, 


of Iceland, has suggested that the works which 
bear their name were not really composed by 
them; but that, as it was a well-known practice 
in the nineteenth century to read new works to 
public assemblies to the sound of the harp, the 
presence of the word Harpers on the title-page 
merely means that these works were so read, 
or perhaps was a notice to the harpers to strike 
up. We have every respect for so high an au- 
thority as Rumdum; but really there is a fam- 
ily resemblance about the Harpers’ works which 
can not be mistaken. We would as soon think 
of doubting that the venerable sage Shelton 
Mackenzie was not the author of that curious 
collection of whimsicalities to which he gave 
the appropriate name of Noctes Ambrosiana, 
by Christopher North.” 

This was enough. I turned to my compan- 
ion, who held the newspaper still. 

“Besides literature,” said he, “the tele- 
graphic correspondence from all parts of the 
world often occupies over a mile of paper. 
You notice, likewise, that it is illustrated. 


* 
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That is also done by telegraph; or rather, a 
very pretty compound of the photograph and 
telegraph, by which a scene occurring ten 
thousand miles off can be instantaneously 
transferred to paper here. This, for in- 
stance, is a sketch of the commotion created 
yesterday at the north pole by the news that 
Professor Brown had succeeded in attracting 
the new comet by electricity, and was sanguine 
of connecting it with the earth, and so doubling 
the velocity of this planet.” 

“ By-the-way,” said Cistern, “my telegraph 
from Philadelphia announces that my pre-emp- 
tion title to those lots in the comet has been 
sold at forty premium. A good operation; I 
clear ninety thousand.” 

“You don’t say so,” replied my host. “Well, 
I'll hold my lots. Professor Sitzen assures me 
that I have a gold mine on them. He says he 
discovered undoubted indications with his tel- 
escope.” 

“Very possibly,” rejoined the fast man ; “ but 
my uncle is shaky, and I want to effect a new 
life-policy on the old man.” 

“You made rather a good thing out of your 
aunt, didn’t you?” 

“No, no, nothing to speak of; a hundred 
thousand in round numbers. The fact is, ’'m 
an unlucky dog. I've taken every precaution 
—insured every member of the family from my 
uncle downward ; but somehow, none of them 
will oblige me by dying.” 

At this moment the lady of the house en- 
tered. She was dressed @ da bergére; except 
that on her head she wore a peculiar sort of 
crown, which I understood afterward was a 
model of a machine for making horn buttons, 
invented by her father. On her arms she wore 
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ornaments which, I was told, were likewise small 
models of other inventions made by members 
of her family. One was a new lid for sauce- 
pans; another, a boot which laced itself, etc. 
These, as Mr, Cistern explained to me, were 
worn as armorial bearings; the only nobility 
recognized by that enlightened age being affin- 
ity to genius. Round her neck was a chain, 
to which was suspended a medal bearing the 
words—‘“ Two millions of dowry settled on 
myself.” 

I was anxious to hear the lady talk ; but after 
rubbing her toe against her husband's in a non- 
chalant manner, and winking at me—a pro. 
ceeding which surprised me at first, but which 
I was told was quite according to Cocker—she 
withdrew, whistling a lively air. 

I then proposed to the gentlemen to take a 
walk. 

Cistern laughed, and looking at a peculiar 
ring he wore on his little finger, observed : 

“Just eight o’clock ... sorry...” 

“You are not aware,” said my host, “that 
the law requires every citizen to be in bed by 
nine.” 

“Why,” said I, quite angry this time, “you 
seem to have gone back to the old curfew sys- 
tem.” 

“Best thing in the world, my dear fellow! 
‘Early to bed, and early to rise’—'twas an an- 
cient said so; and the state statisticians as- 
sure us that life is prolonged three years and 
a quarter, on the average, by going to bed at 
nine. 

“ Suppose,” said I, “that I refuse to go?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed my friend. “You're a 
funny fellow! a very funny fellow! Cistern, 
how long is it since poor Chang Smith took it 
into his head to disobey the law ?” 

“How should I know? In the time of my 
grandfather, I believe.” 

“ He was the last of the old school of felons. 
He insisted, as you seem to want to do, on sit- 
ting up after nine. The Corrt sentenced him 
to sit up till twelve every night for a year. It 
nearly killed him. Human nature can not 
stand solitude or eccentricity. Come, let me 
show you the way.” 

He led me to a room exquisitely furnished 
On touching a spring a bed sprang out of the 
wall; pegs protruded themselves forward to re- 
ceive my clothes, and the moment I had taken 
off my coat an automaton brush began to dust 
it with exquisite dexterity. As my host left 
the room and wished me ‘ Good-night!” he said, 
laughingly, 

“No sleepless nights here. Be quick, for in 
ten minutes this pastil will plunge you into a 
slumber from which an enchanter could not 
wake you.” 

And as I lay down on a deliciously soft 
couch, I felt a drowsy sensation creep over me. 
I struggled against it; but my eyelids closed 
in spite of myself, my muscles relaxed, and it 
seemed in less than a minute I was in a deep 
sleep. 
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THE GREAT VALLEY. 


VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED. 
ADVENTURES OF PORTE CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Fourth Paper. 

* Perlege Meonio cantatas carmine ranas, 
Et frontem nugis solvere disce meis."—MARTIAL. 
HERE is perhaps no fairer land beneath the 
sun than that section of Virginia called the 
Great Valley. Bounded by the North Mount- 
ain on the northwest, and the Blue Ridge on the 
southeast, it extends across the State from the 
Potomac to the southern line, nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, and varying from 
twenty to forty in breadth. Through its north- 





ern portion the Shenandoah pursues its regular 
and orderly course along the base of the Ridge, 
while, farther south, the upper James, the Staun- 
ton, and New rivers wind in tortuous channels 
across the Valley, cutting sheer through the 
mountain barriers east and west, and flowing in 
opposite directions toward their respective re- 
ceivers. Leaving to the geographer and polit- 
ical economist the task of setting forth the 
agricultural and mineral resources of this hap- 
py region, its healthful and invigorating atmos- 
phere, its abundance even to superfluity in all 
the good things that make it a desirable resi- 
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dence for man, we turn, with the instincts of 
painter and poet, from advantages more strictly 
utilitarian, to rejoice in the matchless gift of 
beauty with which Heaven has endowed this 
“delicious land”—not the evanescent bloom of 
flowering savannas, nor the wild but chilling 
srandeur of Alpine rocks and snows. This is 
3 picture—soft and luxuriant, yet enduring as 


the everlasting hills—of rolling plains and rich | 
woodlands, watered by crystal streams, enrich- | 
ed with rare and curious gems wrought by the | 


plastic hand of Nature, as if in wanton sport, 


sometimes rising to sublimity. 


discovery of this valley is from an expedition 
which crossed the Ridge in 1710, planned and 


Governor of the Colony of Virginia. 
opinion had long prevailed that these mount- 


bition of the whites. Their great height, their 


prodigious extent, their rugged and horrid ap- | 


pearance, suggested to the imagination unde- 
fined images of terror. The wolf, the bear, the 
panther, and the Indian were the tenants of 
these forlorn and inaccessible precipices.” 

To one familiar with mountain scenery these 
sounding phrases seem like gross exaggeration 


when applied to the wooded and gentle slopes | 


of the Blue Ridge, which seldom rises beyond 
a thousand or twelve hundred feet above its 





base. But every thing in the world is estimat- 
ed by comparison, and the good people from 
the lower country, in the early times, doubtless 
viewed this modest ridge with mingled awe and 
wonder. 

It may also afford some entertainment to the 
Western Virginian to receive the following in- 
teresting piece of information from a book, 
pleasantly entitled “ Modern History; or, the 
present State of all Nations,” printed at Dublin in 
1739: “There are no mountains in Virginia, 


| unless we take in the Apalachian mountains, 
sparkling waterfalls, fairy caverns, the unique | 
and wondrous Bridge, all superbly set in an | 
azure frame of mountains, beautiful always, and | 


which separate it from Florida.” This, too, in 
a volume published twenty-nine years after 
Spottswood’s expedition, and several years af- 


} ter actual settlements had been made in the 
The first authentic account we have of the | 


Valley. 


As early as 1732 adventurous emigrants from 


| New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania had 
commanded by Alexander Spottswood, then | 
In no- | 
ticing this event, Burke the historian says, “ An | 


made their way to the newly-explored region : 
and during the reign of James the Second the 
Valley settlements received considerable acces- 


| sions from the north of Ireland. 
ains presented an everlasting barrier to the am- | 


Thus the Scotch-Irish and German elements 
form the basis of the Valley population, and the 
manners and characteristics of the people, al- 
though modified by the connection and inter- 
mixture with the lower country, still very much 
resemble those of the Middle States. 

In following our travelers on their interest- 
ing tour, we have traversed consecutively the 
counties of Berkeley, Frederick, Warren, Shen- 
andoah, Rockingham, and Augusta. Thence 
passing the North Mountain boundary at Jen- 
nings’s Gap, we have visited Bath, Alleghany, 
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and Greenbrier, in the Alleghany region; and 
returning to the Valley by Clifton Forge, have 
passed through Rockbridge and Botetourt. In 
this last-mentioned county we again overtake 
the carriage, toiling slowly up the western slope 
of the Blue Ridge. The company, as usual, 
were on foot, and we find Porte Crayon in con- 
versation with some emigrants who had halted 
by the roadside to cook their mid-day meal. 
Addressing himself to the man of the party 
with jocular familiarity, he desired to know if 
people were getting too thick to thrive below 
the Ridge, or if he had fallen out with the Gov- 
ernor, that he was going to leave the Old Com- 
monwealth. The emigrant replied civilly that 
although there might be room for a few more in 
his county, yet while there he had only been a 
renter and not a proprietor. Having realized a 
few hundred dollars by his labor, he had invest- 
ed it in purchasing a homestead where lands 
were cheaper if not better than in his old neigh- 
borhood. He, moreover, informed Mr. Crayon 
that he by no means meditated giving up his 
allegiance to his native State, but was going to 
settle in Nicholas County, which he described as 
aland of promise—pleasant, fertile, and abound- 
ing in fish and game. 

Philosophy reasons, Prudence frowns, but In- 
stinct governs after all. ‘ A rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss,” says the wise grandam, giving her 
spinning-wheel a whirl. “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” observes grandpap, 
pulling his purse-strings close, and tying them 
in a hard knot. But who ever saw a stone that 
would not roll if it had an opportunity, or a 
youngster who would not cut up his little fish 
for bait to catch a big one with. 


RUNNING A RISK. 


“My friend, may you prosper in your new 
home,” said Crayon, with animation. “ Indeed, 
I am half envious of your fortune, especially the 
hunting and fishing, for I would rather live in 
that country in a log-hut than dwell in marble 
halls ; I mean more particularly during the sum- 
mer and fall.” 

“To be sure,” rejoined the emigrant, “you 
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might find the winter kind o’ lonesome oyt 
thar.” 

“TI am glad to hear, however, that you are 
not going to leave Virginia, for,” continued Mr. 
Crayon, “I don’t like the idea of building up 
new States in the Far West when the old ones 
are scarcely half finished. Why are men hur- 
rying away to the shores of the Pacific to seek 
for homes, while there exist extensive and fer- 
tile districts within our own borders, as pure 
and intact in their virginity as the vales of the 
Rocky Mountains, or the banks of the Colum- 
bia? I believe the true secret of this restlessness 
is, that the dreamers are always in hopes of find- 
ing some El Dorado where they may live and 
get rich without work.” 

“The stranger is right,” interrupted the sal- 
low matron, who had overheard the conversa- 
tion, and who seemed particularly struck by the 
last observation. “I always was set agin the 
Fur West, for I’ve been told it’s a mighty hard 
country on wimmin and hosses, and easy on 
men and dogs; and I told Aim, thar, that | 
wouldn’t agree to leave the State on no ac- 
count.” 

Crayon did not fail to compliment Madam on 
this manifestation of her spirit and good sense, 
and remarked, further, that women in general 
were more sincere in their patriotism than men, 
and if it were not for the care of the children 
that kept them at home, they would, in al 
probability, make better soldiers. “I could tell 
you a story about one Sally Jones, in our part 
of the country, somewhat to the point. If all 
our Virginia girls were of the same stamp, these 
vacant districts would soon be filled up, and the 
prosperity of the Old Commonwealth fixed on 
the most reliable and permanent basis.” 

A story illustrating so important a principle 
in political economy could not be passed over, 
and Mr. Crayon was requested to continue his 
discourse, which he did as follows: 

“Nathan Jones, a small farmer in our vicin- 
ity, had a daughter, as pretty and buxom a lass 
as ever thumped buttermilk in a churn; and 
whether you saw her carrying eggs to market 
on the flea-bitten mare, or helping to stir apple- 
butter at a boiling frolic, or making a long reach 
at a quilting, or sitting demurely in the log 
meeting-house on a Sunday—in short, wherever 
you saw her she always looked as pretty, if not 
prettier, than she had ever done before. 

“Notwithstanding her attractions, it will 
searcely be credited that Sally had reached the 
mature age of eighteen without an avowed suit- 
or. Admirers, nay lovers, she had by the score : 
and whenever liquor was convenient, many a 
sober youth got drunk because of her, and many 
a sighing bachelor would willingly have given 
his riding-horse, or even his share in Dad’s farm, 
for her. There was, indeed, no lack of will on 
their part; the difficulty was in mustering uj 
courage to make the proposal. Mankind seem- 
ed, for once, to be impressed with a proper sense 
of its own unworthiness. Now, far be it from 
any one to infer from this that Sally was prud- 











- jsh or unapproachable. On the contrary, she 
was as good-humored, as comely, and disposed | 
to be as loving as she was lovable. Poor Sally! | 
it is a great misfortune for a girl to be too | 
handsome: almost as great as to be too ugly. | 
There she was, sociable and warm-hearted as a 
pigeon, amiable as a turtle-dove, looking soft 
encouragement, as plainly as maiden modesty 
permitted, to her bashful company of admirers, | 
who dawdled about her, twiddling their thumbs, | 
biting the bark off their riding-switches, and | 
playing a number of other sheepish tricks, but 
saying never a word to the purpose, 

«“¢ Fither he fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.’ 


“ Sally was entering on her ninetev..th year 
when she was one day heard to observe, that 
men were the meanest, slowest, cowardliest, 
or'nariest creatures; in short, good for nothing 
but to lay under an apple-tree with their mouths 
open, and wait until the apples dropped into 
them. 

“This observation was circulated from mouth 
to mouth, and, like the riddle of the Sphinx, 
was deeply pondered by Sally’s lovers. If any | 
of them had wit enough to solve its meaning, | 
certainly no one had pluck enough to prove the 
answer. 

“Not of this poor-spirited crowd was Sam 
Bates, a stalwart youth, who stood, in winter, 
six feet two inches in his stockings (in summer 
he didn’t wear any). Sam was not handsome 
in the ordinary sense of the term. He was 
freckled, had a big mouth, and carroty hair. 
His feet—but no matter, he usually bought 
number fourteen and a half boots, because they 
fitted him better than sevens or eights. Sam 
was a wagon-maker by profession, owned a 
flourishing shop and several hundred acres of 
unimproved land, which secured to him the 
reputation of independence. For the rest, he 
was a roystering blade, a good rider, a crack- 
shot with the rifle, and an accomplished fiddler. 
Bold to the confines of impudence, he was a 
favorite of the fair; with a heart as big as his 
foot, and a fist like a sledge-hammer, he was the 
acknowledged cock of the walk, and preuzx cheva- 
lier of the pine-hill country. 

“Mr. Bates met Sally Jones for the first time 
at a quilting, and in sixty seconds after sight he 
had determined to court her. He sat beside her 
as she stitched, and even had the audacity to 
squeeze her hand under the quilt. Truth is 
mighty, and must be told. Although Sally did 
resent the impertinence by a stick with her 
needle, she was not half so indignant as she 
ought to have been. I dare not say she was 
pleased, but perhaps I should not be far from 
the truth if I did. It is undeniable that the 
more gentle and modest a woman is, the more 
she admires courage and boldness in the other 
sex. Sally blushed every time her eyes met 
those of her new beau, and that was as often as 
she looked up. As for Sam, the longer he gazed 
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the deeper he sunk in the mire of love, and by 
the end of the evening his heart and his conti- 
dence were both completely overwhelmed. As 
he undertook to see Sally home, he felt a numb- 
ness in his joints that was entirely new to him, 
and when he tried to make known his senti- 
ments as he had previously determined, he 
found his heart was so swelled up that it closed 
his throat, and he couldn't utter a word. 

“** What adarned,cussed sneak I was!’ groaned 
Sam, as he turned that night on his sleepless pil- 
low. ‘What’s come over me that I can’t speak 
my mind to a pretty gal without a-chokin’ ?— 
O Lord! but she is too pretty to live on this 
airth, Well, I'm a-going to church with her 
to-morrow; and if I don’t fix matters afore I 
git back, then drat me.’ 

“It is probable Sam Bates had never heark- 
ened to the story of ‘ Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
sinia,’ or he would have been less credulous 
while thus listening to the whispers of fancy, 
and less ready to take it for granted that the 
deficiencies of the day would be supplied by 
the morrow. To-morrow came, and in due 
time Mr. Bates, tricked off in a bran-new twelve- 


dollar suit of Jews’ clothes, was on his way to 


meeting beside the beautiful Sally. His horse, 
bedecked with a new fair leather bridle, and a 
new saddle with brass stirrups, looked as gay 
as his master. As they rode up to the meet- 
ing-house door, Sam could not forbear casting 
a triumphant glance at the crowd of Sally's 
adorers that stood around filled with mortifica- 
tion and envy at his successful audacity. Sally's 
face was roseate with pleasure and bashfulness. 

“Stop a minute, now, Miss Sally; I'll jist 
git down and lift ye off!’ 

“Sam essayed to dismount, but in so doing 
found that both feet were hopelessly fast ix 
the stirrups. His face swelled and reddene:! 
like a turkey gobbler’s. In vain he twisted ani 
kicked; the crowd was expectant; Sally was 
waiting. ‘Gosh darn the steerup!’ exclaimed 
Sam, endeavoring to break the leathers with 
his desperate kicks. At this unwonted ex- 
clamation Sally looked up, and saw her beau’s 
predicament. The by-standers began to snick- 
er. Sally was grieved and indignant. Boun- 
cing out of her saddle, in a twinkling she hand- 
ed her entrapped escort a stone. ‘ Here, Sam- 
my, chunk your foot out with this!’ 

“ Oh, Sally Jones, into what an error did your 
kind heart betray you, to oder this untimely 
civility in the presence of the assembled coun- 
ty—admirers, rivals, and all! 

“Sam took the stone and struck a frantic blow 
at the pertinacions stirrup, but missing his aim, 
it fell with crushing foree upon a soft corn that 
had come from his wearing tight boots. ‘Whoa, 
darn ye!’ cried he, losing all control of himself, 
and threatening to beat his horse’s brains out 
with the stone. 

“* Don't strike the critter, Sammy,’ said old 
Jones; ‘you'll gin him the poll evil; but jist 
let me ongirth the saddle, and we'll git you 
loose in no time.’ 
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SHUTTING UP SHOP. 


“Tn short, the saddle was unbuckled, and Sam 
dismounted with his feet still fast in the stir- 


rups, looking like a criminal in foot-hobbles. | 


With some labor he pulled off his boots, 
squeezed them out of the stirrups, and pulled 
them on again. The tender Sally stood by, 
all the while manifesting the kindest concern; 
and when he was finally extricated, she took 
his arm and walked him into church. But this 
unlucky adventure was too much for Sam; he 
sneaked out of the meeting during the first 
prayer, pulled off his boots, and rode home in 
his stockings. From that time Sam Bates dis- 
appeared from society. Literally and meta- 
phorically he shut up shop, and hung up his 
tiddle. He did not take to liquor like a fool, 
but took to his ax and cleared I don’t know 
how many acres of rugged, heavy timbered 


and whack it into the next tree with the energy 
| of despair. 

“ At length the whole county was electrifie:! 
by the announcement that ‘ Farmer Jones had 
| concluded to sell out and go West.’ On the 
| day appointed for the sale there could not have 

been less than a hundred horses tethered in his 
barn-yard. Sam Bates was there, looking as 
| uneasy as a pig in a strange corn-field. Sally 
might have been a little thinner than usual, 
just enough to heighten rather than diminish 
her charms. It was generally known that she 
| was averse to moving West. In fact, she took 
| no pains to conceal her sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and her pretty eyes were evidently re: 
| with recent weeping. She looked mournfull; 
| around at each familiar object. The old home- 


land, thereby increasing the value of his tract | 


to the amount of several hundred dollars. 


Sally indirectly sent him divers civil messages, | 


intimating that she took no account of that 
little accident at the meeting-house, and at 


length ventured on a direct present of a pair | 
of gray yarn stockings, knit with her own hands. | 
tut while every effort to win him back to the 


world was unsuccessful, the yarn stockings were 
a great comfort in his self-imposed exile. 
woye them continually, not on his feet, as some 
matter-of-fact booby might suppose, but in his 
bosom, and often, during the intervals of his 


Sam | 


vork in the lonely clearing, would he draw | 
them out and ponder on them until a big tear | 


zathered in his eye. ‘Oh, Sally Jones, Sally 
Jones! if I had only had the spunk to have 


-ourted ye Saturday night, instead of waiting | 


ill Sunday morning, things might have been 
different!’ and then he would pick up his ax, 


— 


IN A BTRANGE CORN-FIELD, 








stead, with its chunked and daubed walls; the 
cherry-trees under which she had played in 
childhood; the flowers she had planted; and 
then to see the dear old furniture auctioned off 
—the churn, the apple-butter pot, the venerable 
quilting frame, the occasion of so many social 
gatherings. But harder than all it was when 
her own white cow was put up; her pet’that, 
when a calf, she had saved from the butcher— 
it was too much, and the tears trickled afresh 
down Sally’s blooming cheeks. ‘Ten dollars, 
ten dollars for the cow!’ ‘ Fifty dollars!’ shout- 
ed Bates. 

«“ ‘Why, Sammy,’ whispered a prudent neigh- 
bor, ‘she hain’t worth twenty at the outside.’ 

“<Tll gin fifty for her,’ replied Sam, dog- 
gedly. 

“« Now, when Sally heard of this piece of gal- 
lantry, she must needs thank the purchaser for 
the compliment, and commend Sukey to his es- 
pecial kindness. Then she extended her plump 
hand, which Sam seized with such a devouring 
crip that the little maiden could scarcely sup- 
press ascream. She did suppress it, however, 
that she might hear whether he had any thing 
further to say; but she was disappointed. He 
turned away dumb, swallowing, as it were, great 
hunks of grief as big as dumplings. When 
every thing was sold off, and dinner was over, 
the company disposed itself about the yard in 
groups, reclining on the grass or seated on bench- 
es and dismantled furniture. The conversation 
naturally turned on the events of the day and 
the prospects of the Jones family, and it was 
unanimously voted a cussed pity that so fine a 
girl as Sally should be permitted to leave the 
country so evidently against her will. 

“*Hain’t none of you sneaking whelps the 

sperit to stop her?’ asked the white-headed 
miller, addressing a group of 
young bachelors lying near. 
I'he louts snickered, turned 
over, whispered to each other, 
but no one showed any disposi- 
tion to try the experiment. 

“The sun was declining in 
the west. Some of those who 
lived at a distance were already 
gone to harness up their horses. 

To-morrow, the Belle of Caca- 
pon Valley would be on her way 
to Missouri. Just then Sally 
rushed from the house, with a 
face all excitement, a step all 
determination. Arrived in the 
middle of the yard, she mounted 
the reversed apple-butter kettle : 
‘I don’t want to go West—I 
Jon’t—I don’t want to leave Old 
Virginia; and I won't leave, if 
chere’s a man among ye that has 
spunk enough to ask me to stay.’ 

“But where is Southern Chiv- 
alry ?— withered beneath the 
sneers of cold-blooded malig- 
nity ?—choked by the maxims 
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of dollar-jingling prudence ?—distanced on the 
circular race-course of progress ?—bankrupt 
through the tricks of counterfeiting politicians ? 
Deluded querist, no! Like a strong and gen- 
erous lion it sleeps—sleeps so soundly that even 
apes may grimace and chatter insults in its face, 
and pull hairs from its tail with impunity; but 
give it a good hard poke, and you will hear a 
roar that will make the coward tremble and the 
brave prudent. 

“Hearken to the sequel of Sally Jones : 

“Scarcely had she finished her patriotic ad- 
dress when there was a general rush. The 
less active were trampled over like puffed goat- 
skins at a bacchanalian festival: ‘Miss Sally, I 
axes you;’ ‘Miss Sally, I spoke first;’ ‘I be- 
speaks her for my son Bill,’ squeaked an octo- 
genarian, struggling forward to seize her arm. 
To hide her confusion, Sally covered her face 
with her apron, when she felt a strong arm 
thrown round her, and heard a stentorian voice 
shout, ‘She’s mine, by Gauley!’ 

“Sam Bates cleared a swath as if he had been 
in a grain-field, bore his unresisting prize into 
the house, and slammed the door on the cheer- 
ing crowd. 

“'The wedding came off that night, and on the 
following morning Sam rode home, driving his 
white cow before and carrying his wife behind 
him.” 

Porte Crayon took his leave, and hastened up 
the road. He overtook his companions just as 
they were crossing a brook that came brawling 
down through a gorge in the mountains. 

As they tarried upon the bank, Minnie re- 
marked that the stream reminded her of Pas- 
sage Creek, in the Fort Mountains. 

“Truly it does,” said Crayon; “and the re- 
semblance recalls a pretty allusion which you 
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made at the time we crossed it to Undines, 
water-spirits, or some such animals, which I 
thonght very poetic, and worthy of being ver- 
sified.” 

* Ah, cousin! do by all means write me some 
verses; you know I adore poetry. The piece 
shall be set to music, and Fanny will sing it.” 

“T never heard that Cousin Porte could write 
poetry,” said Dora, innocently. 

Porte, who had hitherto made a show of re- 
sistance, appeared to be piqued by this remark, 
and seating himself upon a rock, he drew forth 
pencil and paper with an expression that seemed 
to say, I'll show you, Miss, in a few minutes, 
whether I can write verses or not. Crayon 
whittled his pencil with a thoughtful and ab- 
stracted air. ‘ This scene,” said he, “does very 
much resemble the other in its general features, 
but the season is farther advanced, and nature 
wears a drearier aspect. Yet the fresh beauty 
which she has lost still blooms in your cheeks, 
my fair companions; seat yourselves near me, 
therefore, that in your loveliness I may find in- 
spiration for an impromptu.” 

The girls laughingly did as they were com- 
manded, while Porte Crayon alternately pinched 
his eyebrows and scribbled. Presently, with an 
air of great unconcern, he handed the results to 
Cousin Minnie, who read first to herself, and 
then, with some hesitation, aloud, the following 
verses : 

THE WATER-SPRITE. 
Bright flashing, soft dimpling, the streamlet is flowing ; 
A maiden trips over, with vermeil cheek glowing: 
In mirror of silver, once furtively glancing, 
She marks a sweet shadow, ‘mid cool wavelets dancing. 


*Twas a voice—is she dreaming ?—that rose from the water, 
Articulate murmuring, ‘‘ Come with me, fair daughter, 
I'll lead thee to shades where the forest discloses 

Its green arching bowers, enwreathed with wild roses. 


* When erst thou hast laved in my bosom, pure gushing, 
| Immortal, unfading, in fresh beauty blushing, 
| Young sister, forever we'll joyously wander 
Free i the mirk woodland, the shady boughs 
under.’ 


| Heed not, list'ning maiden, the Water-Sprite’s song, 

For false her weird accents and murmuring tongue: 

No mortal heart throbs in her shivering breast, 

Ever sparkling and foaming, she never knows rest. 

When from summer clouds lowering the big rain de- 
scendeth, 

When the hemlock's spire towering the red levin rendeth. 

All turbid and foul in wild fury she hasteth, 

Rose, wreath, and green bower in madness she wasteth. 

When stern winter cometh, with tyrannous hand 

His icy chain bindeth both water and land: 

The wanderer hastes over, no spirit-voice woos him; 

White—white lies the snow-shroud on her frozen bosom. 

Then rest thee, loved maiden, where true hearts beat 
warm, 

And strong arms may guard thee through danger and 
storm ; 

Where unchanging affection may sweeten thy tears, 

And love that can brighten the winter of years. 


The verses were highly commended, and 
Dora expressed herself greatly astonished thai 
any one who could write such poetry had not 
written books of it, and become famous, like 
Milton and Lord Byron, or at least have pub- 
lished some in the newspapers. 

Crayon made a deprecatory and scornful ges- 
ture—“ Trash !” said he, “mere trash, jingling 
nonsense; versification is at best but a mere- 
tricious art, giving undue value to vapid thoughts 
and sentiments, serving to obscure and weak- 
en sense that would be better expressed in 
prose.” 

“Why, cousin,” exclaimed Minnie, “are 
these your real sentiments, or is it merely a way 
of underrating your own performance? Hear 
what Shakspeare says of poets : 
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«<The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth te heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name.'” 

“Upon my word,” said Dora, “one would 
think that Shakspeare had seen Cousin Porte 
writing verses.” 

“Well, well,” said our hero, shrugging his 
shoulders with an air of resignation, “when 
one has condescended to a business only fit for 
scribbling women—” 

“ Seribbling women !” repeated Fanny ; “why, 
brother, you ought to be ashamed to talk so, 
when you have been at least a month writing 
this impromptu.” 

«Truly, Miss, how came you to know what I 
have been studying for a month past? Is my 
skull so transparent, or have you more shrewd- 
ness than I have been accustomed to allow your 
sex?” 

“Indeed, Porte, it required no great shrewd- 
ness to make the discovery, for about three 
weeks ago I found this bit of paper in the bottom 
of the carriage.” 

Our hero examined the scrap to convince 
himself of its authenticity, which he acknowl- 
edged by immediately tearing it up. Observ- 


ing, however, that Minnie had secured his | 


verses in that charming receptacle where a 
lady hides whatever she thinks too precious to 
ve trusted in her pockets or work-basket, and 
consoled that they had thus reached their des- 
tination, he bore the laugh with reasonable for- 
titude. 

Repeating a harmless line from Martial, 
“ Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est,” our author 
turned his back on the pests, and starting up 
the road at a rapid pace, was soon out of sight. 
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It was near sunset before the carriage overtook 
him. He was then standing, with folded arms, 
absorbed in the contemplation of a view which 
was presented for the first time through a vista 
in the forest. ‘To the right of the road, and at 
an immense distance below, appeared a cham- 
paigne country, stretching away in endless per- 
spective, the line of whose horizon was lost in 
mist. In front rose a lofty conical peak, whose 
sharp forked apex was yet gilded by the rays of 
the declining sun, while its base was enveloped 
in misty shadows. As Crayon ascended the 
carriage, he informed the ladies that they saw 
to the right a portion of the map of Old Vir- 
ginia, and before them stood the South Peak of 
Otter, one of the twin-kings of the Blue Ridge, 
crowned with his diadem of granite—a diadem 
so grand and so curiously wrought withal, that 
it remains equally the admiration and the puz- 
zle of artists and philosophers. His brother, 
the Round Top, was then hidden by a spur of the 
Ridge, but would be visible shortly. The Peak 
loomed in the gathering twilight, and our trav- 
elers gazed in silence on his unique form and 
gloomy brow—a silence that was not broken 
until winding down the notch between the two 
mountains they halted at the gate of the Otter 
Peaks Hotel. This celebrated hotel might read- 
ily have been mistaken by the inexperienced 
traveler for a negro cabin, for it was nothing 
more than a log-hut, showing a single door and 
window infront. Yet, to the more knowing, its 
central and commanding position, amidst the 
group of outbuildings of proportionate size and 
finish, proved it unmistakably the dwelling of a 
landed proprietor—what the negroes call some- 
times, by excess of courtesy, the “ Great House.” 
Crayon’s ringing halloo was answered by the 
appearance of a full pack of dogs and negroes, 
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whose barking and vociferation were equally un- 
intelligible. he travelers disembarked at a ven: 
ture, and were met at the door by a smiling moth- 
erly woman, who ushered them into the great 
parlor, reception-room, and chamber of the hotel. 
The bare log walls and cold yawning fire-place 
were made dimly manifest by the rays of a sin- 
gle tallow dip; but the united labors of the land- 
lady, her little son and daughter, four negro 
children, and a grown servant-woman, soon rem- 
edied all deficiencies. 

An enormous fire roared and crackled in the 
spacious chimney, the rafters glowed with a 
cheerful ruddy light, and a genial warmth per- 
vaded the apartment, which soon restored our 
chilled and disappointed adventurers to their 
accustomed good-humor. The supper, which 
was excellent beyond all expectation, furnished 
Porte Crayon an occasion to lecture on “the 
deceitfulness of appearances in this sublunary 
sphere,” and also to narrate a pleasant anec- 
dote concerning a supper that his friend Jack 
Rawlins and himself had eaten in this house, 
while they were on that famous pedestrian tour, 
so often alluded to heretofore. According to 
his statement, Jack had eaten twenty-two good- 
sized biscuit, duly relished with bear-steak, 
broiled ham, preserves, and buttermilk. Porte 
credited himself with sixteen biscuit only. Fan- 
ny, who understood something of domestic arith- 
metic, immediately did a sum in multiplication, 
based upon the supposition that twelve gentle- 
men had stepped in to supper at the Hall. 

“Two hundred and sixty-four biscuit!” ex- 
claimed she. “ Porte, I don’t believe a word of 
it.” 

Dame Wilkinson, who had just entered, was 
appealed to by Crayon to verify his story. 

“ Madam, do you recollect ever having seen 
me before ?” 

The hostess adjusted her cap and twisted her 
apron, but was finally forced to acknowledge 
her memory at fault. 

Porte then went on to give the date and de- 
tails of the transaction, when a ray of remem- 
brance lighted the good woman’s perplexed 
countenance. 

“Well indeed, Sir, I do remember them boys. 
They come here a-foot and did eat enormous. 
Of that, Sir, I tuck no account, for I like to see 
folks eat hearty, especially young ones ; but when 
they come to pay their bill they said it was a 
shame to charge only three fourpenny bits for 
such a supper, and wanted to make me take 
double.” 

“ And you refused. My good woman, I was 
one of those boys.” 

“God bless you, Sir! is it possible? Why 
your chin was then as smooth as mine, and I 
should have expected to have seen you looking 
fatter, or maybe something stouter than you are.” 

“A very natural supposition,” replied Mr. 
Crayon, with a sigh, “ but these things are con- 
trolled by destiny—I must have been born under 
a lean star.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson had come in to know if her 





guests desired to ascend the Peak in time ty 
see the sun rise, that she might arrange her 
housekeeping accordingly. The idea was favor. 
ably received by the party, and it was unani- 
mously determined to carry it out. The coach- 
man was instructed to arouse Mr. Crayon at 
the proper hour; and then, by the landlady’s 
advice, they all went to bed. 

What time the glittering belts of Orion hung 
high in the heavens and dim twinkling stars in 
the alborescent east gave token of approaching 
day, Porte Crayon started from his down) 
couch, aroused by a sharp tap at the window. 
“ Mass’ Porte! Mass’ Porte! day is breakin’— 
roosters ben a crowin’ dis hour!” 

“Begone, you untimely varlet! How dare 
you disturb my dreams? Go help Apollo to 
get out his horses yourself—I’m no stable boy.” 
And Mice’s retreating footsteps were heard 
crunching in the hard frost as he returned to 
his quarters, not displeased with the result of 
his mission. Porte Crayon closed his eyes 
again, and tried to woo back a charming dream 
that had been interrupted by the unwelcome 
summons. What luck he met with in the en- 
deavor we are unable to say. 

Our friends were consoled for the loss of the 
sunrise view by a comfortable breakfast between 
eight and nine o'clock. In answer to their apol- 
ogies for changing their plans, the hostess in- 
formed them she had rather calculated on thei: 
not going, as most of her visitors did the same 
thing, especially in cold weather. 

The Peaks of Otter are in Bedford County, on 
the southeastern front of the Blue Ridge, and 
about sixteen miles distant from the Natural 
Bridge. ‘Their height above the level country 
at their base is estimated at four thousand two 
hundred and sixty feet, and more than five 
thousand feet above the ocean tides. They 
have heretofore been considered the highest 
points in Virginia, but by recent measurements 
the Iron Mountains appear to overtop them. 
The North Peak, called the Round Top, has the 
largest base, and is said to be the highest, bur 
the difference is not appreciable by the eye. 
From a distance, its summit presents an outline 
like a Cupid’s bow. 

The South Peak is considered the greater 
curiosity, and receives almost exclusively the 
attention of visitors. Its shape is that of a 
regular cone, terminating in a sharp point o1 
points formed by three irregular pyramids of 
granite boulders. The largest of these heaps is 
about sixty feet in height, and upon its apex 
stands an egg-shaped rock about ten feet in 
diameter. It seems so unsecurely placed thai 
it would require apparently but little force t. 
send it thundering down the side of the mount- 
ain. It has nevertheless resisted the efforts o1 
more than one mischievous party. 

The remarkable regularity of this peak in al! 
its aspects would give the impression that it owed 
its formation to volcanic action, but there is no- 
thing more than its shape to sustain the idea. 

The hotel is situated in the notch formed by 
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the junction of the peaks, about midway be- 
tween their bases and summits, and travelers 
starting from this point have to ascend not 
more than two thousand or twenty-five hundred 
feet. 


of the journey. Our friends, however, fresh 


from the Alleghanies, and vigorous from four | 
weeks’ previous travel, scorned all extraneous | 


assistance, and started from the hotel on foot. 


As the fallen leaves had entirely obliterated the | 
path, a negro boy was detailed to lead the way. | 
Porte Crayon followed next, with his rifle slung 

and knapsack stuffed with shawls and comforts, | 


to protect the ladies from the keen: air of the 
summit. The girls straggled after in Indian 
tile, with flying bonnets, each holding a light 
springy staff to steady her in climbing. Mice, 
armed with a borrowed shot-gun, brought up 
the rear. 


the sofas of rock and fallen timber so temptingly 


cushioned with moss. At length they arrived 


for a guide, the boy was here dismissed. 


| 
The ascent from this point is much more diffi- | 


cult. The path becomes steeper and more rug- 


ged, a sort of irregular stairway of round rocks, | 


that often shakes beneath the traveler’s tread, 
and affords at best but an uncertain footing. 

“ Now, girls, is the time to show your training. 
Forward—forward !” shouted Crayon, as he bent 
his breast to the steep ascent. 


——** Non sotto l'ombra in piaggia molle 
Tra fonti e fior, tra Ninfe e tra Sirene, 
Ma in cima all’ erto e faticoso colle 

Della virta, reposto e il nostro bene." 


Ree 


~~ = 


ABCENT OF THE PEAK. 


To persons unaccustomed to such exer- | 
cise this is no trifling undertaking, and horses | 
are frequently in requisition to perform a part | 


For a mile they tugged along with | 
great resolution, pausing at intervals to rest on | 


} *The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


” 


| Poor things! how they struggle,” said Porte, 
looking back at his wards, who, with disheveled 
hair and purple cheeks, staggered up the difli- 
cult pathway. 

“Ah!” cried Minnie, 

“* Who can tell how hard it is to climb ;"" 
| and she sunk exhausted and palpitating upon a 
rock. 

“This does seem like waging an unequal wa) 
indeed,” said Porte. “Come, child, your hand : 
the road to the Temple of Fame is nothing to 
this. In fact I've been led to suspect latel) 
that there must be a railroad up to it, from the 
marvelous celerity with which some people have 
accomplished the ascent. Mice, help the hind- 
most.” 

What with the assistance of the men and 
frequent rests, they at length reached the sum- 
mit. Here, between the granite pinnacles, thes 
found a little level, carpeted with dried gras» 
and protected from the wind by the rocks and 
stunted thickets. The shawls were immediate- 


| ly produced, and the ladies nestled in a sunny 
at asmall plateau where the horse-path termin- | 
ates, and as there seemed no further necessity 


corner, while Crayon and his man kindled a 
brisk fire of dried sticks. 

A brief repose served to recruit the energies 
of our fair travelers. A rude ladder assisted 
them in the ascent of the largest pinnacle, which 
looks eastward ; and then (first carefully assur- 
ing themselves of their footing) they turned thei: 


|} eyes upon the glorious panorama that lay un- 
| folded beneath them. 


The sensations produce«| 
by this first look would be difficult to describe 
The isolation from earth is seemingly as com- 
plete as if you were sailing in a balloon—as if 
the rocks upon which you stood were floating in 
the air. For a few moments “the blue above 
and the blue below” is all that is appreciable ly 
the until the are 
adjusted properly to take cogni- 
zance of the details of the land- 
scape. 

Looking east, a vast plain 
rises like an ocean, its surface 
delicately pictured with alterna- 
ting field and woodland, thread- 
ed with silver streams, and dot- 
ted with villages and farm- 
houses. Sweeping from north 
to south, dividing the country 
with the regularity of an artifi- 
cial rampart, its monotonous 
length broken at intervals by 
conical peaks and rounded knobs, 
the endless line of the Blue 
Ridge is visible, until in eithe: 
direction it fades out in the dis- 
tance. Westward, rising from 
the valley, are discovered the 
unique forms of the House 
Mountains; and beyond them 
ridge peeps over ridge, growing 
dimmer and dimmer antil you 
can not distinguish between the 
light clouds of the horizon and 


eve, lenses 
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CROWN OF OTTER. 


the pale outline of the Alleghany. On your 
left hand, in sublime proximity, the Round 'Top 
“lifts his awful form,” like an uncouth giant, 
insolently thrusting his shaggy pate into the 
etherial company of the clouds. 

While our friends reveled in this illimitable 
feast, for a time silence reigned supreme, until 
Porte Crayon, who had been sitting apart upon 
the apex of the egg, slid down from his perch, 
and approached the group of ladies. 

“Girls, there must be something in our alti- 
tude calculated to produce a corresponding lofti- 
ness of sentiment. I am in a state of exalta- 
tion—overflowing with patriotism. I don’t al- 
lude to the marketable staple produced by the 
combined stimulus of corn-whisky and lust of 
office, but the more common instinct of loyalty 
to kindred and country, vivified, perhaps, and 
intensified by this bracing air and magnificent 
prospect. I feel as if I should like to be Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; not for the sake of gain—no, 
[ scorn emolument—but simply for the glorifi- 
cation ; to be enabled to do something great for 
the Old Commonwealth—to make her a great 
speech, For instance: 


“Looking down from this lofty height, over 
the length and breadth of the land, what en- 
larged and comprehensive views do I not take 
of her physical features and capacities. My in- 
tellectual vision penetrates the mists which dim 
the material horizon ; I can see the whole State, 
like a map unrolled, from the Big Sandy to Cape 
Charles; from the Dismal Swamp to the Pan- 
Handle—that pragmatical bit of territory that 
sticks up so stiff and straight, like the tail of a 
plucky animal, Virginian to the very tip.” 

“‘ Porte, can we see Berkeley from here 
quired Dora. 

“Certainly, child; look northward there, and 
you may even see the chimneys of the old Hail 
peering above the locust-trees.” 

“To be sure, cousin, I can see it now; better, 
I think, with my eyes shut than open.” 

“Your silly interruption has put me out. I 
had a great deal more to say, that possibly might 
have been important to the State; for you must 
know that in Virginia speeches are of more ac- 
count than food and raiment. It is all lost, 
however; and I will conclude in the words of 
the most egotistical of bards: 


°” 
‘ 


in- 








VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED. 


«+Could I embody and unbosom now Cautiously descending from the airy pinnacle, 
That which is most within me; could I wreak | our frienls made their way back to their gipsy 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw eine a Ka shew - hit Rowe -¢f A 
Soul. heart, mind, passions, feelings strong and weak, | encampment. As they tarred rere, the com- 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, fortable warmth of the fire by degrees led back 
sear, know, feel, and yet breathe into one word, | their wandering thoughts to the common paths 
And Tt apps qr 5 would egenk. of life. Fancy, that, like the eagle spreading 
But as it is, re and die one ar wings fi Yr evry i > “ks his 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.’” her wings from her eyry in the roc ks, had soared 

away among the clouds, now began circling gen- 
“T’'m glad you’ve done it,” said Dora. tly downward—down, down, downward still— 
“| should not have commenced, perhaps. | until suddenly, with pinions collapsed, she 
The efiect of eloquence depends too much on | swooped upon a fat turkey—supposed, of course, 
to be roasted. 
“Then down their road they took 
Through those dilapidated crags, that 
oft 
Moved underneath their feet.” 


Although the descent has its 
peculiar difficulties, it is accom- 
plished in a much shorter time 
than the ascent. Our travelers 
reached their place of sojourn 
in the vale about 2 o'clock p.m., 
where they found dinner had 
been waiting some time, and the 
turkey overdone. 

The descent from the hotel to 
the foot of the Peaks affords a 
number of striking views, well 
worthy of record by pen and 
pencil. As they rolled rapidly 
over the road toward Liberty, 
the signs of a milder climate 
hecame momentarily more evi- 
dent. The appearance of open, 
cultivated fields, of elegant res- 
idences surrounded by shrub- 
bery, and notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, cottages 
embowered in fragrant roses and 
adventitious circumstances. In this rarified at- | showy chrysanthemums, threw the girls into 
mosphere the most sonorous voice seems weak | quite an excitement of pleasure, and for a time 
and piping.” entirely diverted their thoughts from what they 

Fanny suggested that this fact appeared like | had left behind. 
an intimation from Nature, that these sublime But Porte Crayon, heedless or half scornful 
solitudes were fitter for reflection than noise. of these softer beauties, still cast his longing, 

“T never could bear speeches any where,” re- | lingering looks behind, where a blue mist was 
joined Dora, 

“Very naturally, Miss Dimple. Your sex 
prefers addresses.” 

Having relieved his surcharged feelings to 
some extent by these straggling remarks, Mr. 
Crayon gave the ladies a peremptory invitation 
to get up on the egg. It was accepted without 
hesitation, although in fear and trembling. Mice, 
according to his own account, made “a lather” 
of himself, by means of which they were enabled 
to ascend with comparative ease and safety. 
On the rock they formed a group at once pic- 
turesque and characteristic. Every eye kindled 
as it swept the boundless horizon; and, by a 
common impulse, Crayon took off his cap and 
the girls spread scarf and kerchief to the breeze 
—waving a proud, enthusiastic salute to that | 
fair and generous land. Dead indeed must be | 
his soul, who, standing on that peak, could not | 
feel full justification for such enthusiasm. i THE VICTIM. 
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SOUTH PEAK, FROM THE SPRING. 


gathering over the twin peaks, that stood like 
giant sentinels at the gates of the mountain 
land. 

“ Au revoir, Messieurs !” and with this implied 
consolation he turned away. “A traveler's 
business is with the present, not the past. Our 
sketching henceforward will be more of life and 
character than of inanimate nature. Even while 
I speak, behold a victim !” 

Liberty, the county town of Bedford, is a 
pleasant, and to all appearance a thriving little 
town. The travelers passed the night at a very 


a Re, 3 
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comfortable hotel kept by Lefiwitch, and were 
|introduced to the daughter of their host, a 
| bright-eyed maiden of thirteen years, who had 
| lately performed the feat of riding to the top of 
the South Peak on horseback. 

“Of the next day’s journey from Liberty t 
Lynchburg,” Mr. Crayon jocosely remarks, “ we 
will have more to say than we could have wish- 
ed.” The weather was delightful. An Indian- 
summer haze threw a softening vail over the 
landscape, and the Peaks, still in full view, 





loomed up grandly against the western sky. 


THE PEAKS OF OTTER—DISTANT VIEW. 
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Of the road which they traveled that day Mr. | 
C. declines undertaking any description ; ; “For,” 
said he, “to use an expression of the orator | 
Isocrates, if I were to stick to the truth 1) 
couldn't ‘tell the half, and if I were to lie, | 
couldn't exceed the reality of its unspeakable 
abominations.” 

In passing through the town of New London, | 
Mr. C. remonstrated with the toll-gatherer, but | 
to no purpose. About five miles and a half from 
Lynchburg our adventurers were descending a 
hill. The hill was very steep—so steep that 
the driver was obliged to zigzag his horses to 
check the impetus of the carriage. The road | 
at that point was of good old conservative cor- 
duroy—corded with stout saplings of various 
diameters, a species of railroad much used in 
the Old Dominion. They had descended many 
such hills before, and as they neared the bot- 
tom, Mice, according to custom, let his horses 
out. Down they rattled at full speed. The 
corduroy termin: 
the carriage. With a terrific crash the fore- 
axle broke sheer in two, the wheels rolled off 
to either side, and the dashboard plowed the 
mud. Porte Crayon, in a state of bewilder- | 
ment, found himself astride of the roan with- 
out knowing precisely how he got there; while 





Mice’s bullet-head struck the unlucky sorrel 
such a blow on the rump that he squatted like 
a rabbit. Crayon, with that admirable presence | 
of mind which characterizes him, immediately 
dismounted, and lost no time in rescuing his | 


rifle from the wreck. Ascertaining to his satis- | 
faction that it was unhurt, he gallantly rushed 


to the assistance of the ladies. He found them 
in the fore part of the carriage, mixed up in a} 
sort of olla-podrida composed of shawls, bask- | 
ets, bonnets, cold meat, geological specimens, 
apples, a variety of shrubbery more or less dried, 
biscuits and butter, skins and feathers, trophies | 
of the chase, and other ingredients not remem- | 
bered. 

“ Are you all alive?” inquired he, anxiously. | 

Three voices replied in a rather doubtful af- 


BAILEOAD 


firmative. The door was with some diffic ulty 
| forced open, and the living were delivered from 
| their entanglement without further damage—a 

| work that required no little delicacy and judg- 
ment. 

“Oh, my bonnet!” cried Fanny, as she limp- 
ed to the roadside; “it looks like a crow’s 
nest.” 

“ Just look at mine!” screamed Dora; “some 
one’s foot has been jammed through the crown.” 

“Cousin Minnie, what are you looking for in 
all that rubbish? Have you lost your breast- 


” 


| pin ?” 


“T’ve lost something,” quoth she, blushing. 
Presently she snatched up a bit of folded paper, 
and adroitly slipping it into her bosom, remark- 
ed, “Well, no matter—it is of no importance 
whatever.” 

Mice in the mean time had recovered his 
upright posture, and: by dint of rubbing and 
scratching had righted his senses, which had 


| been knocked tupsy-turvy by the collision. The 


horses stood quietly in their tracks, evincing not 
the slightest sympathy in the perplexity of their 
fellow-travelers—seeming to say, “Good peo- 
ple, take your time to it; this is your business, 
not ours.” 

How different was the feeling of the kindly 
driver, who stood stroking and patting the sor- 
rel’s hips! 

‘Mass’ Porte, Ise glad to see him standin’ 
up dis way, case I thought at fust he’s back was 
broke.” 

The women were left to exercise their in- 
genuity in repairing their damaged apparel, 
while a private consultation was held betwee: 
the commander of the expedition and his lieu- 
tenant on the present state of the war. It was 
unanimously agreed that Mr. Crayon and the 


| ladies should stroll on until they found some 


vehicle to take them into Lynchburg, thinking 
there could be no difficulty in finding one in the 
vicinity of so important and populous a town. 
Mice magnanimously undertook to remain on 
the ground until he could engage a passing 
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teamster to assist him in trans- 
porting the wreck. 

Porte mustered his company 
and started forthwith. 

For a short time they got along 
very well; but the sun shone hot, 
the road was dusty, and before 
they had accomplished a mile 
the girls began to complain of 
exhaustion. In fact, they had 
scarcely recovered from the fa- 
tigue of the previous day. 

They sat down upon a bank 
beside the highway to wait until 
some vehicle should come in 
sight, but during the next half 
hour they saw no living thing. 

At length an old negro hobbled 

by with a staff and cloak, whose ™& 
very gait seemed to mock their 
patience. By advancingadime, %&§ 
Mr. Crayon obtained the import- 
ant information that his name 
was “ Uncle Peter,” and nothing 
further. 

Disheartened by these appear- 
ances, Crayon encouraged his 
wards to make another effort, 
holding forth vague promises of 
relief in some form or other that 
he could not exactly particular- 
ize himself. Once their hopes 
were excited by the appearance 
of a vehicle in the distance, but 
on @ nearer approach the ladies 
cetermined not to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, because the animals did not 
match, 

Porte Crayon’s inquiries at two or three farm- 
houses were likewise unsuccessful. There seem- 
ed to be no chance for any other mode of convey- 
ance than that which they had rightfully inherit- 
ed from Adam and Eve. Whata pity that a mode 
so healthful, independent, graceful, and beauti- 
fying, should have fallen into such general dis- 
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UNCLE PETER. 


repute! With clouded countenances they ac- 
complished another mile, when the cousins de- 
clared they were about to faint, and Fanny said, 
decidedly, that she would not walk another 
step. 

It is universally conceded that romancers and 
historians are privileged to draw their charac- 
ters entirely from fancy, and may so arrange 
incidents as to exhibit their heroes and hero- 
ines as models of perfection. Unfortunately the 








LYNCHBURG TEAM, 


editor of these papers enjoys no such license. 
The wings of his fancy have been clipped by 
stubborn fact, and conscience has hedged his 
way on either side with thorns. If persevering 
good-humor at length becomes wearisome, and 


the high-mettled steed of chivalry requires oc- 
casional repose, charge it up in the general ac- 
count against human nature, and not to your 
humble and faithful narrator. 

As the young ladies sunk down one after an- 
other by the roadside, murmurs ripened into re- 
proaches. Their gallant escort was blamed 
with all the inconveniences under which they 
were suffering. 

The heat—the dust—the distance to Lynch- 
burg—the leafless trees that afforded no shade 
—and above all, their fatigue. ‘“ Hadn’t he 
forced them to climb the Peak the day before ?” 

“Instead of taking you up in the carriage,” 
suggested he. : 

“Then, would any one who had the sense 
of a—” 

“ A woman,” interrupted Crayon— 

“Or the least consideration, have started on 
such a journey in a carriage with a cracked 
axle ?” 

“That has carried us some four hundred 
miles over hill and dale, rock and river,” re- 
plied he, mildly. 

“Why, then, did you bring us over this nasty, 
hilly, muddy, dusty road ?” 

“To get you to Lynchburg.” 

“Was there no other way to Lynchburg?” 

“My children,” replied the philosopher, with 
admirable calmness, “cultivate patience, and 
don’t entirely take leave of your feeble wits ; 
and,” cried he, with increasing fervor, “ didn’t 
you have an opportunity of riding just now, 





which you refused with one voice! Am I re- 
sponsible for every thing, your whims included ? 
You may go to grass!” 

Whatever reply this abrupt conclusion might 
have elicited, was arrested by an extraordinary 
screeching that seemed to issue from a wooil 
hard by. Presently a wagon hove in sight, 
whose ungreased axles made the distressing 
outery. The attelage was likewise out of the 
common line. The yoke at the wheels consist- 
ed of a great ox and a diminutive donkey, with a 
single horse in the lead. The driver, a deform- 
ed negro boy, was a very good imitation of the 
baboon that rides the pony in a menagerie. 

“By blood !” exclaimed Crayon, knitting his 
brows, “ here’s a conveyance, and you shall ride 
whether you will or not.—Halloo, boy! stop 
your team! I want to engage you to carry 
these ladies to town.” 

“Dey is done gone, Sir,” answered the ba- 
boon, respectfully touching his hat. 

Our hero looked round, and to his astonish- 
ment saw the ladies already more than two 
hundred yards distant, footing it rapidly down 
the road. Such was their speed that it cost him 
some effort to overtake them. 

“Cousin Porte,” said Minnie May, in a de- 
precating*tone, “we have concluded to walk to 
Lynchburg ; the distance is so small that it will 
be scarcely worth while to engage any convey- 
ance.” 

Mr. Crayon affectionately desired the young 
ladies not to walk so rapidly, observing that 
they would the sooner exhaust themselves by 
undue haste. As it was, there was no occasion 
to be in a hurry, the town being only three 
miles distant. He then kindly offered an arm 
to each of his cousins, requesting them to lean 
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as heavily as possille upon the support; at the 


same time he nodded to Fanny, regretting that | 


he had not a third arm to offer, but promising 
her a turn presently. Fanny smilingly acknowl- 
edged the civility, and said that since the breeze 
had sprung up and cooled the air, she did not 
feel the slightest fatigue. 

“Cousin Porte,” said Minnie, in gentle ac- 
cents, “we were very foolish to reproach you as 
we did.” 

“No more, sweet cousin. I pray you do not 
recall my unphilosophic and ungallant behavior, 
which I would fain dismiss from my own mem- 
ory, as I hope it may be from yours, forever.” 

Peace having been thus re-established, Miss 


His odd-looking, hybrid vehicle was of itself 
sufficient to excite attention, but his gascon. 
ading account of the accident aroused the 
whole neighborhood. When our friends tim. 
idly glanced up the main street, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing all the managers, clerks, 
waiters, and chamber-maids of the hotel, out to 
receive them, and the side-walk lined with spec. 
tators. In the midst stood Mice, covered with 
dust and perspiration, looking as magnificent as 
Murat after a successful cavalry charge. The 
ladies clung closer to Crayon’s arms, and drew 
their dusty vails over their faces. The valet 
| took off his cap, and addressing himself to the 
head manager, said, in a low voice, but with 


Dora ventured to inquire “Why the people of | marked emphasis, 


this region, instead of using horses, harnessed 
such ridiculous menageries to their wagons?” 


“Them’s them, Sir!” 
The comforts of a first-rate hotel were need- 


Crayon, who never liked to acknowledge him- | ed to repair the fatigues of these eventful days. 
self at a loss, informed her that “it was done | Nevertheless, next morning the ladies were able 
to encourage a spirit of emulation in the differ- | to stroll about and take some notes of the town 


ent quadrupeds, and thereby to get more work | and its surroundings. 


out of them.” 


Lynchburg is the prin- 
cipal tobacco mart of Virginia, and the fifth 


A number of handsome suburban residences | town in importance in the State. It has a pop- 


indicated the proximity of a considerable town, 
and our friends at length paused upon the brow 


of the bluff, on the declivity of which Lynch- | 


burg is built. 


As they stood here enjoying | 


the view, they perceived a huge column of | 
dust approaching, out of which proceeded a 


confusion of sounds, snorting, creaking, tramp- 
ling, shouting, cracking, and rumbling. As the 


visible, a carriage mounted on the running gear 
of a wagon, and drawn by four horses. <A huge 
figure occupied the front seat, and “the driv- 
ing was like the driving of Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi.” In the foaming leaders Crayon 
thought he recognized their much-enduring 
friends the roan and sorrel, and in the human 
figure the gigantic outline of the indomitable 
Mice. 

The pedestrians, all dusted and travel-worn, 
slipped quietly down a by-street, hoping to 
gain the Norvall House without observation, 
but the burly squire was in ahead of them. 


ulation of six or seven thousand, is substantial- 
ly built, and contains a number of fine private 
residences, but no public buildings worthy of 
remark. It is rather unfortunately situated on 
the steep declivity of a James River bluff, and 
while the streets running parallel to the river 
are level, those leading to the water are for the 


| most part impracticable to wheeled vehicles. 
cloud whirled by, a shadowy group was dimly | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
! 


During the afternoon, Crayon and Cousin Min- 
nie strolled over the long bridge, and ascended 
the cliffs on the opposite side, whence they had 
a fine view of the town and river. 

“There are no boats on the river now,” ob- 
served our hero, with a‘sigh. ‘This cursed 
canal has monopolized all that trade, I suppose. 
I perceive, too, by that infernal fizzing and 
squealing, that they have a railroad into the bar- 
gain. Ah, me! Twenty years ago these ene- 
mies of the picturesque had no existence. The 
river was then crowded with boats, and its 
shores alive with sable boatmen—such groups! 
such attitudes ! such costume! such character! 


THE BANKS OF THE JAMES RIVER. 
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they would have been worthy ohinein for the | 
crayon of a Darley or a Gavarni! When Jack | 
Rawlins and myself arrived here en that never- 
to-be-forgotten tour, we were so fired by the ro- 
mantic appearance of these river boats, that we 
resolved to try the life for a while. Having en- 
gaged a passage with Uncle Adam, the com- 
mander of a boat freighted with tobacco, in the 
course of an hour we were afloat. <A delight- 
ful change it was from the dusty, monotonous 
highway, to find ourselves gliding down the cur- 
rent of this lovely river, stretched at ease upon 
a tobacco hogshead, inhaling the freshness of 
the summer breezes, and rejoicing in the ever- 
changing beauty of the landscape. Then what 
appetites we had. The boatman’s fare, of mid- 
dlings and corn-bread, was for a time a prime 
luxury. When in our idleness we grew capri- 
cious, we gave money to the first mate, Caleb, 
who, in addition to other accomplishments, had 
an extraordinary talent for catering. Caleb 
would pocket our cash and steal for us what- 
ever he could lay his hands on. An old gander, 
2 brace of fighting-cocks, a hatful of eggs, or a 
bag of sweet potatoes. As he frequently brought | 
us twice the value of our money, we did not | 
trouble ourselves with nice inquiries into his 
mode of transacting business, but ate every 
thing with undisturbed consciences. Occasion- 
ally we varied our fare by shooting a wild duck, 
or hooking a string of fish; but fish, flesh, or 
fowl, all had a relish that appertains only to 
the omnivorous age of sixteen. The boat's 
erew consisted of Captain Adam and two assist- 
ants; shoeless, hatless, half naked figures, whose 
massive chests and brawny limbs reminded one 
of the exaggerated figures of Michael Angelo 
done in bronze. A priceless Jesson it would 
have been to painter and sculptor to watch the | 
nervous play of muscle as the swarthy crew 
poled their batteau through the shallows, or 
bent to the sweeps on the long stretches of still 
water, 
“But, after all, night was the glorious time; | 
when the boats were drawn along shore in some 
still cove beneath the spreading umbrage of a 
group of sycamores. A fleet of fifteen or twen- 
ty would sometimes be collected at the same 
spot. The awnings were hoisted, fires lighted, 
and supper dispatched in true boatman-like | 
style. Then the fun commenced. The sly} 
whisky jug was passed about, banjoes and fid- 
dles were drawn from their hiding-places, the 
dusky improvisatore took his seat on the bow of 
a, boat and poured forth his wild recitative, 
while the leathern lungs of fifty choristers 
inade the dim shores echo with the refrain. 
“The music and manner of singing were thor- 
oughly African, and as different from the negro 
music of the day as from the Italian opera. 
he themes were humorous, gay, and sad, 
drawn for the most part from the incidents of 
plantation life, and not unfrequently the spon- 
taneous effusion of the moment. The melo- 
lies were wild and plaintive, occasionally min- 











gied with strange, uncouth cadences that car- 


ried the imagination foreibly to the ‘tie of 


the Gambia, or to an encampment of rollicking 


Mandingoes. 

“One song, of which I remember but a few 
lines, seemed to embody some tradition of the 
Revolution, and ran thus: 


“*Cwsar! Cosar! 

Bring here my horse and saddle; 
Cesar! Cesar! 

I'm gwine on a long journey; 
Cesar! Cesar! 

Bring here my sword and pistol; 
Cesar! Cesar! 

I'm gwine on a long journey; 
Cesar! Ceasar! 

I'm gwine whar the guns rattle; 
Cwsar! Cesar! 

I'm gwine on a long journey; 
Cesar! Ceasar! 

Take care of my wife and children; 
Cesar! Cesar! 

. . . . >. 

“ Then Caleb had his song, which had cheere«! 
his labors between Lynchburg and Richmond 
ever since he had followed the river. When 
things went easy he merely hummed the air: 
but when the boat hung or lost her course in a 
rapid, he roared it out with the full power of 
his lungs. Some wiseacre has said ‘ Beware 
of the man of one book,’ Caleb was the man 
of one song. Taking advantage of an oppor- 
tune moment one night, he seized the banjo 
and struck up— 


“*T went to see Ginny when my work was done, 
And she put de hoe cake on, my love, 
And Ginny put de hoe cake on; 
But master he saunt and called me away, 
‘Fore Ginny got de hoe cake done, my love, 
‘Fore Ginny got her hoe cake done!" 


“Like the ballad of ‘The Battle of the Nile,’ 
this song had twenty-four verses in it, all pre- 
cisely alike. By the time the singer had got 


| to the third verse Uncle Adam rose, and un- 


| ceremoniously taking the instrument out of his 
hand, gave him a smart rap with it over the 
head. ‘You fool nigger, hush up dat! I’se 
been ’noyed "bout dat hoe cake for three year ; 
don’t want to hear no more "bout it!’ 

“It often happened, during these perform- 
ances, that when the recitative became rather 
prosy, or mayhap some chorister got dry before 
his time, a sort of practical ditty was struck up, 
whose grunting chorus invariably stole away the 
voices from the regular singer; and he, nothing 
loth, would throw down the banjo, and roar 
out: 

“* Juggity jug, 

Whar's dat jug? 
Juggity jug, 

Old stone jug; 
Juggity jug, 

Broken mouthed jug; 
Juggity jug, 

Old whisky jug— 
Juggity jug." 


“When the subject of these eulogistic verses 
had circulated sufficiently, the song generally 
wound up with an antic dance performed / 


+? 


the juniors of the company; and when the 
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NIGHT ON THE RIVER. 


mirth began to border on the riotous, some old 
Nestor, like Uncle Adam, would authoritatively 
order them all to bed, backing the order with a 
considerate remark —‘ Hard work to-morrow, 
boys; sleep while you can.’ The couches, to 
which it was thought luxury to retire, were 
made of fence-rails, laid across the boats under 
the awnings. But I preferred to take my blank- 
et, and stretch myself upon the tobacco hogs- 
heads, from whence I could watch the twinkling 
of the mystic stars, listen to the roar of distant 
rapids, or catch, at intervals, the wild melody 
from some neighboring encampment, whose fires 
glowed beneath the shadow of a wooded bluff. 
In time the fires would die out, and all nature 
sink into profound silence—all, except the sul- 
len, soothing roar of the river, which wooed to 
sleep like a nurse’s lullaby. Then the moon 
would roll up her broad disk of burnished gold 


from behind a hill, flinging a stream of fiery | 


light over the trembling water, and sleep would 


this new glory. 


my imagination as that old time boating on the 
James.” 

On the morning of the 6th of November, our 
travelers again found themselves and carriage 
in condition to take the road. Their route lay 
northward through the county of Amherst, and 
at noon they dined at the Court House. Now 
we do not wish it understood literally, that they 
took their refreshment in the halls of justice, 
In Virginia, the village, or collection of houses 
in which the seat of justice of each county is 
located, is called the Court House. Sometimes 
you find nothing more than a tavern, a store, 








and a smithy. Besides the county buildines 
Amherst Court House contains about a dozen 
houses, and probably has not yet attained the 
dignity of a corporate town. The soil of this, 
in common with many other of the piedmont 
counties, is of a bright red in many places, gen- 
erally fertile, but poorly cultivated. The world 
down here seems to have been asleep for many 
years, and an air of loneliness pervades the 
whole region. As the roads were heavy, and 
the chances of finding places of entertainment 
but few, the driver stopped at an early hour in 
front of a house of rather unpromising exterior. 
Porte Crayon; who has a facility of making 
himself at home every where, went to the 
kitchen with a bunch of squirrels, the spoil of 
his German rifle. 

He returned in high spirits. 

* Girls, we will be well fed here; we are for- 
tunate. I have just seen the cook: not merely a 


| black woman that does the cooking, but one bear- 
be forgotten for a while in the enjoyment of | 
Ah! cousin, of all the aimless, | 
vagabond adventures of my boyhood, none has | 
left so lively and agreeable an impression on | 


ing a patent stamped by the broad seal of Nature : 
the type of a class whose skill is not of books 
or training, but a gift both rich and rare — who 
flourishes her spit as Amphitrite does her tri- 
dent (or her husband’s, which is all the same). 
whose ladle is as a royal sceptre in her hands. 
who has grown sleck and fat on the steam of 
her own genius, whose children have the first 
dip in all gravies, the exclusive right to all livers 
and gizzards, not to mention breasts of frie: 
chickens—who brazens her mistress, boxes her 
scullions, and scalds the dogs (I'll warrant there 
is not a dog on the place with a full suit of hair 
on him). I was awed to that degree by the se- 
verity of her deportment when I presented the 
squirrels, that my orders dwindled into an hum- 
ble request, and throwing half a dollar on the 
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table, as I retreated I feltmy coat-tails to ascer- 
tain whether she had not pinned a dish-rag to 
them. In short, she is a perfect she-Czar, and 
may I never butter another corn-cake if I don’t 
have her portrait to-morrow.” 

The supper fully justified Crayon’s prognos- 
cis; and the sleep of our travelers, like that of 
the laboring man, “ was sweet whether they ate 
little or much.” 

In the morning our hero felt lightsome, and 
rose before the sun. Not finding his shoes at 
the chamber-door, he went down stairs in his 
stockings to seek them, and in a hall between 
the house and kitchen he found the boot-black. 

“Uncle! I am looking for my shoes.” 


Vor. XIT.—No 68.—M 





“ Master wears shoes?” replied the old man, 
scanning our hero’s person with an inquiring 
look. “Well, well, boots hain’t no distinction 
now. Take a chair, young master; I'll find ’em 
and polish ’em up in no time. Weddin’ party 
stopped here last night—brung me an uncom- 
mon pile of work.” 

Billy Devilbug was a specimen of his race 
that merited more than a casual glance. Time 
had made strong marks upon his face, but good 
temper and full feeding had kept out the petty 
wrinkles which indicate decrepitude. His broad 
forehead, fringed with grizzled wool, imparted 
an air of dignity to his countenance, his one 
eye beamed with honesty, while his quiet, def- 
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A OONSERVATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 


erential manner inspired the respect it tend- 
ered. 

Porte Crayon’s shoes were finished and deliv- 
ered, yet he still lingered. 

“ Master,” quoth Billy, “when I was young 
there was gentlemen then. They wore fa’ top- 
boots them days; to see a fa’ top-boots was to 
see a gentleman. Nowadays, sence these store 
boots come in, under the new constitution, there 
hain’t no distinetions; every thing is mixed up, 
every thing w’ars boots now, and sich boots! 
Look here, master,” cried Billy, thrusting his 
fist inte a boot-leg, and fixing his one eye upon 





it with ineffable scorn—* What sort a thing is 
that, master? Is that a boot? Yes, indeed, 
that’s what they call a boot these times—Ke- 
chuck, ke-chuck, ke-chuck! I’se afear’d to rub 
‘em hard, for fear to rub the sole off ’em. 
Them’s like gentlemen nowadays !” 

Porte Crayon recognized in his swarthy friend 
a brother philosopher and high conservative, and 
as he turned to depart a considerable gratuity 
chinked in Billy’s hand. 

“ Young master,” said the boot-black, rising, 
and touching his forehead respectfully, “I'll be 
bound your father wore fa’ top-boots, any hew.” 
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THE SENSES. 
11.—TOUCH. 

HILOSOPHERS have now and then fancied 

that the worm, weak, mean, and despised as 
it is, has many an advantage which the mon- 
arch’s son, born in royal purple, can not claim. 
They say that the worm greets the light of day, 
snugly ensconced in a warm, cozy nest; fruit 
in abundance supports him without effort. He 
finds silk and thread in his own body, which he 
weaves into clothes and wrappings for his sea- 
son of rest. At last he changes into a brilliant 
winged insect, and his sole duty in life is to 
perpetuate his race, without care or remorse. 
But the king’s first-born, called to rule over 
millions, comes into the world naked and help- 
less, amidst tears and loud complaints, to lead a 
life ever threatened by others, and yet ever de- 
pending on the assistance of others. Surely 
if we were, as these philosophers imagine, no- 
thing more than the children of dust, it would 
have been better to be born an insect than the 
heir of an empire. 

But man has been abandoned to the lowest 
misery only in order that he might ever look up 
for aid to the very highest power in the uni- 
verse. Blind in the very abundance of his intel- 
ligence, he can only learn to see by directing 
his gaze without ceasing to that source whence 
cometh the light that is oursalvation. Helpless, 
though endowed with almost marvelous bodily 
powers, he must ever look for aid to his fellow- 
beings; and thus arose, from our very misery, 
the two great commandments of love to God 
and love to our brethren. 

Thus we find that even our senses, the hand- 
maids of the soul within, are but so many sources 
of suffering, until we have learned to guide and 
protect them. And here, also, it would at first 
sight appear as if animals had an advantage 
over man, in precise proportion as they stand 
lower in the scale of apparent perfection. No 
point, for instance, exhibits this difference be- 
tween him and other beings more strikingly 
than his nakedness. The whole of his wonder- 
ful body, with its delicate skin, its thousand 
finely-traced veins, and its countless, invisible 
nerves, is endowed with exquisite sensitiveness, 
and yet left exposed to the fatal influences of 
wind and weather. It is not so with animals. 
The lowest among them seem to be utterly with- 
out sensibility. In some infusoria irritation 
from without produces not the slightest effect. 
Neither violent concussion, nor a sudden light, 
nor overwhelming pressure, seem to make any 
impression. As their physical structure im- 
proves, the sense of touch also/is gradually de- 
veloped; though in the lower classes it is as yet 
diffused generally over the whole body, and so 

_intimately connected with the organs of motion, 
that science has not yet been able to distinguish 
between them. 

Soon, however, special organs become visible, 
mostly projecting from the body, in which the 
perceptions of this sense are peculiarly active. 
This is, of course, mainly the case with those 





animals whose body is covered with hair, scales, 
bony and horny plates, or shells and spines, and 
thus becomes insensible not only to the mere 
contact, but even to weaker chemical agents. 
Fishes have but one sense in certain parts, 
which is at the same time touch, taste, and 
hearing. The crustacea, like lobsters and crabs, 
on the other hand, carry their solid skeleton out- 
side of their quaint bodies, and lack, of course, 
this higher, sensitive life altogether. In birds, 
touch is strangely blended with the sense of 
taste ; the tip of their bill is generally endowed 
with an exquisite sensitiveness; and in sea-fowl 
and others, who plunge their bill into soft mud 
in search of food, it is even covered with a 
skin approaching in structure that of our race. 
Serpents make, in like manner, use of their 
tongue for the purposes of touch; and snails 
employ their curious tentacles to examine ob- 
jects around them. In other animals the ex- 
tremities are made the principal, and soon the 
sole organs of this sense, and often in a manner 
which we would little expect. The tender sole 
of the lizard’s foot, and the prehensile tail of 
the chameleon, possess a remarkable power of 
this kind, while the oddly-shaped toe of the 
frog is gifted with like perception only at the 
time of sexual excitement. Where hands and 
feet are encased in horn and hoof, the sense is 
tranferred, as it were, to the lips and the parts 
around the mouth, especially when the latter is 
prolonged into a snout or proboscis. The trunk 
of the elephant is a perfect organ of touch. 

In many higher animals hairs become ex- 
tremely delicate instruments in the service of 
this sense. Not that they can feel or perceive 
contact themselves —the substance of which 
they are made prevents any such ability—but 
they are planted with delicate though bulky 
roots below the skin, in the midst of tender text- 
ures and crowds of highly sensitive nerves. 
Hence the slightest touch, an almost impercep- 
tible vibration finds an instantaneous and vio- 
lent echo beneath in the ever-watchful world of 
nerves, This makes the whiskers so important 
to the whole cat-tribe and to the strange race 
of seals. The sensitive hair of rabbits and 
hares is so indispensable to their existence, 
that when it is cut off they lose in a measure 
the power of guiding their movements in dark- 
ness. 

But the most perfect of the special organs of 
touch in animals are the antenna, the jointed 
appendages to the head of insects. As a blind 
man judges of the nearness and the general na- 
ture of an object by what he feels and perceives 
through the medium of a stick, with which he 
touches it, so these animals receive impressions 
on the nerves, situated at the base of their long 
thread-like antenna, though these are them- 
selves insensible and unfeeling. To multiply 
the points of contact, and to increase the deli- 
cacy of movement to be communicated by their 
means, the ends are often furnished with tiny, 
but beautiful tufts and plumes, and they thus 
become not merely safe guides in the movements 
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of the insect, but also valuable aids in the selec- 
tion of food. 

As yet unexplained is the truly marvelous 
sensibility of the whole membraneous expansion 
of the bat’s wing to the slightest undulations of 
air. It is well known that the poor animals 
have been deprived of sight, smell, and hearing, 
and then let loose in a room across which nu- 
merous threads had been stretched, yet they fly 
about as safely and surely as if they had eyes 
to see and ears to hear, never touching a thread, 
never striking against the wall. The very large 
external ear, and the peculiar repulsive “‘ nose- 
leaf” of some of those bats that are most averse 
to light, have been thought to aid them in this 
wonderful accuracy of flight. By such assist- 
ance, and the remarkably developed sense of 
touch alone, could they be guided in the grottoes 
and natural caves in which they are found fly- 
ing and enjoying a gloomy solitude, to which 
no perceptible ray of light ever gains access. 

In man this sense is most perfectly developed ; 
his skin is free of all animal covering—a few se- 
lect places only excepted—and the delicate ends 
of countless nerves touch the very world with- 
out, unimpeded in their restless, beautiful activ- 
ity by wool, scales, or feathers. His body be- 
comes thus, to the farthest extremity, to the 
most minute outward particle, the property and 
the faithful servant of the soul within. Nor is 
this, as has been sometimes contended, merely 
the result of long cultivation, and the effect of 
a delicacy produced by artificial coverings, for 
even the half-civilized inhabitants of the tropics, 
whose skin has been for generations unprotect- 
ed and exposed to all the hardships of savage 
life, possess the same exquisite sensibility. We 
ean only dream of men in their “ natural condi- 
tion,” standing like statues of bronze amidst the 
wealth of the tropics, unhurt and unharmed by 
all influences from without. Reality shows us 
the thousand often most curious means to which 
they resort for the protection of their skin. 
Fragrant oils serve the refined ; disgusting odors, 
or even innumarable scars, produced by tatoo- 
ing, help the more barbarous races to make the 
skin less sensitive and open to danger. To 
what extreme remedies they are sometimes 
driven we may learn from one whose skin 
would apparently have been proof against all 
things. The famous buccaneer, Raveneau de 
Lussuan, who in 1688 crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama, returning from the South Sea, tells us 
of the Indians near the Cape of Gracias a Dios, 
“that when they go to sleep they make a hole in 
the sand, in which they lie down, and then cov- 
er themselves carefully all over with the same 
sand. And ail this to avoid the mosquitoes, 
with which the air is filled—little flies, rather 
felt than seen, whose sting is so sharp and ven- 
omous, that when it enters the skin it seems to 
be a flash of living fire.” 

The same circumstance, however, apparently 
so fatal to health and life, the want of an orig- 
inal covering, gives man a facility of evapora- 
tion by means of innumerable, ever-open pores, 





which no animal possesses, and which enables 
him, above all living things, to dwell safely in 
the most different climates and heights on this 
great globe. Nor ought we to forget that the 
delicate sense, extended over so vast a surface, 
and, as we shall see, so wonderfully developed 
and refined in man, gives that transparency and 
beauty to his skin, which is the effect of the 
thousand gates through which, unconsciously 
though it be, the heaven-born soul shines bright- 
ly and clearly. 

Touch is, in certain respects, the most import- 
ant of all our senses, for by it alone is the first 
impression of matter made upon man, and with- 
out it he would not be able truly and fully to 
commune with the outer world. ‘The other 
senses can, at best, only perceive certain quali- 
ties of objects around us; touch alone and at 
once convinces us of their existence. For this 
reason, also, is this first and greatest of senses 
spread, by the God in whose image we are made, 
over the whole soft surface of our body, and 
perhaps even over certain parts of the inner 
organs. The other senses have, with special 
powers, also special localities; the organ that is 
given for the purpose of testing our food, lies in 
the immediate vicinity of the place where food 


enters ; that which examines the air we breathe ~/ 


stands guard over the gates through which we 
receive it. The subtle rays of light are gather- 
ed in deep, securely-hidden cavities of the face, 
and the curious organs on which fall the almost 
imperceptible waves of the air, are actually con- 
cealed in the far interior of the head. It is not 
so with that sense, which is so important for our 
whole organism. Touch is every where, and 
the most open of all, because most directly and 
constantly in contact with the great world 
around us. Thanks to our bountiful Maker, it 
is not, like other senses, limited to one or two 
special organs, by whose loss man would be de- 
prived of his first and main channel, through 
which he can commune with the world over 
which he rules, to stand in the midst of an 
abundance of blessings, wholly helpless and iso- 
lated. It spreads, on the contrary, over his 
whole body, and, therefore, even in the most 
violent diseases, is never entirely lost, but un- 
der all circumstances forms the ever-read) 
bridge over which the immortal soul holds in- 
tercourse with fellow-souls and all creation. 
The precise mechanism by which the sens¢ 
of touch operates is yet concealed in that se- 
crecy which hides all the more delicate opera- 
tions of our nervous system. But its extreme 
beauty, the rapidity with which it. works, and 
its never-failing accuracy, are as surpassing as 
they are familiar. We walk in the dark doubt- 
fully through a room, and the outstretched hand 
comes in contact with a solid substance. What 
happens? With the rapidity of thought—per- 
haps even quicker—the nerves of sensation, 
whose delicate ends dwell in the tips of our fin- 
gers, telegraph the occurrence up to the great 
central hall of the brains, wherever the God-in- 
spired soul may reside. Instantly our mind 
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knows that it is a chair which caused the sen- 
sation, that a certain spot of a certain finger 
eame in contact with it, and that the sharp edge 
of the back of the chair touched our hand. As 
quickly, however, the same nerves telegraph 
back that the mind has resolved to withdraw 
the arm, and the arm obeys at the moment. 
Thus sensation, thought, will, and action follow 
each other with marvelous quickness. And is 
this not a daily, constant miracle? A material 
pressure on our skin or a nerve makes us trem- 
ble—imperceptibly perhaps to human senses— 
the motion is transferred to the head; it there 
calls forth a resolve, and the nerves of volition 
cause another trembling, which compels the 
ever-ready muscles to raise the arm with the 
rapidity of lightning. A wooden, lifeless chair 
produces a whole series of spiritual actions ; the 
material gave birth to the spiritual, and the 
thought changed as quickly back again into ma- 
terial effect! 

But we should err much if we fancied that 
touch consisted merely in a certain sensibility 
to shocks or to pressure, or even that it was 
concerned only in distinguishing substances that 
come in contact with the body as to their solid- 
ity and dimensions. The true sense of touch 
has nobler ends to fulfill, and is therefore gifted 
with higher capacities than these; it has, be- 
sides, the power to discern qualities of which 
no other sense gives any perception. Its duty 
and its power may be said to be four-fold. By 
mechanical means only it gives us the knowl- 


edge of size and shape, so that we distinguish, 
by its aid, the volume and form, the bluntness 
or sharpness, the hardness or softness of the ob- 


ject with which we are in contact. By a dy- 
namic power, touch informs us next of therm- 
ical changes, and makes us aware of the most 
delicate features in climate and temperature. 
The third class of impressions is both of rare 
occurrence and of unexplained nature: it is the 
sensation caused by tickling, and the voluptuous 
feelings peculiar to certain parts of the body. 
Touch makes us, lastly, aware of changes, how- 
ever minute, in the magnetic, galvanic, and 
electric currents that surround us on all sides. 
The principal organ of this great sense is the 
skin, giving thus, apparently, the simplest organ 
to the simplest sense. The second layer under 
the immediate surface contains the reversed 
ends of primitive nerves in millions of minute 
elevations or warts, called papilla. These raise 
the outer skin more or less, and through it ob- 
tain their impressions. In the extremities these 
tiny eminences are regularly arranged, and pro- 
duce thus, in the finger-tips for instance, the 
beautifully rounded lines with which we are all 
familiar. Under the microscope they reveal an 
astounding variety of curves and lines, in ac- 
cordance with the minute subdivision of these 
so-called sensory nerves. ‘The power and the 
accuracy of their activity depend, therefore, 
partly on the relative position of skin and nerves, 
and partly on the greater or smaller number of 
nerves assembled in any one place. To these 





conditions must be added the thickness of the 
outer skin—which, of course, varies much, from 
the hard-working laborer to the delicate lady— 
and the general sensitiveness of each person. 
Much, however, is here also left that is curious 
and unexplained. 

Not gll surfaces in our body are equally able 
to percdive impressions by means of touch; the 
inner surfaces of the cavities in our body es- 
pecially, are, by a peculiar arrangement of the 
nervous system, at best only able to feel a dull, 
indistinct sensation of sharp or burning pain 
under extraordinary circumstances. Hence we 
can not, by any sense, perceive the continuous 
motion of our organs of digestion, the coursing 
of the blood through vein and artery, the secre- 
tions of glands, and similar operations, But 
even in the sensitive places of our skin a strik- 
ing difference prevails between certain parts of 
the body. This has been ascertained by the 
beautiful experiments of Professor Weber, who 
first discovered that two distinct pressures on 
our skin will be felt as one only, unless they are 
at a certain distance from each other, and this 
distance increases, of course, with the dimin- 
ished sensitiveness of the surface. A simple 
compass, whose points have been covered with 
cork, suffices to prove this, and careful measure- 
ments have given to every inch of our body its 
own precise power of touch. The tip of the 
tongue is by far the most sensitive part we pos- 
sess; hence blind men are often seen to carry 
objects there which they wish to examine with 
more than ordinary precision. Next follows 
the inner side of the ends of our fingers, which 
we commonly use for the purpose; then the 
sensitiveness diminishes rapidly from the tip to 
the base of each finger, and from the index to 
the little finger. The red part of the lips far 
surpasses the white, as from the extremities to 
the rump of the body touch becomes gradually 
less and less active. The knee and the elbow, 
however, are very sensitive; but the back pos- 
sesses but a fiftieth part of the power of the 
tongue, and here the two points of the compass 
must be two inches apart in order to produce 
two distinct impressions! 

This striking difference in the endowment of 
our skin with the sense of touch, is not ascribed 
to the thickness of the skin in different parts so 
much as to the varying number of nerves which 
are there accumulated. Various opinions are, 
however, entertained on this subject; and se 
much only is certain, that the peculiar, roundish 
formation found at the most sensitive parts of 
the surface, the tongue, lips, and fingers, con- 
sists of piled-up layers of bundles of nerves. 
Thanks to the clothing we wear, and most of 
all to habit, we employ our hands mainly for 
the purposes of touch. Here, moreover, resides 
a special faculty, as the hand is not only en- 
dowed with peculiar tact, but, owing to the dis- 
position of the fingers and the thumb, is capa- 
ble of moulding itself around objects so as to 
multiply vastly the points of contact. No an- 
imals—monkeys, perhaps, excepted—have such 
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peculiar power given to their hands, and hence 
the natural disposition to consider Touch an ex- 
elusive attribute of our race. The epidermis 
itself is here not without impoftance; for when 
it is taken off, the lower skin, in which the sense 
more properly resides, is very tender and sus- 
ceptible of pain, but it possesses no longer an 
accurate sense of touch, while the true sense is 
preserved, and often surprisingly fine, even in 
the coarse hands of mechanics. 

Motion increases the power, and is indispens- 
able to the accuracy of this sense. The mere 
contact conveys to us merely the idea of resist- 
ance, and consequent hardness; by moving 
sensitive parts of the body over the object, we 
can alone obtain information as to its size and 
shape; hence we see the blind always glide over 
and gently rub the surfaces with which they wish 
specially to become acquainted. They multiply 
thus the impressions produced by contact, and 
obtain at the same time means of comparison. 
Swiftly-repeated impressions, on the other hand, 
become soon dull, and touch may, like the oth- 
er senses, exhaust its power of distinction. A 
wheel with sharp teeth moved rapidly on our 
skin, makes at first every point of contact dis- 
tinctly felt, but soon the accuracy is lost, and 
the nerves only convey the impressions made by 
a smooth, polished surface. 

In diseases the sense of touch may be entire- 
ly suspended ; the same effect is produced by 
the application of ether and chloroform, and in 
times of very great excitement, as in religious 
ecstasy. Then, although all the organs may be 
not only extant but even active, no effect is 
produced by contact. A sufferer of catalepsy 
had sealing-wax dropped on the skin, from 
which the epidermis had been taken by the ef- 
fects of a blister; it produced no effect—not 
the slightest sign of pain, nor even a trace of 
burning. But as soon as consciousness return- 
ed, the power of reaction in the body also re- 
appeared, and with it a red spot on the skin and 
pain in the burnt place. Such is the marvel- 
ous, as yet completely unknown connection be- 
tween body and soul! In some diseases the 
sense is so heightened that the slightest touch 
becomes exquisitely painful; the melancholic 
and the hypochondriac patients bear the most 
violent pain without complaint, and often muti- 
late themselves with the utmost indifference. 

Practice improves this sense as well as the 
others, and the results thus obtained are both 
startling and instructive. The French embas- 
sador, Chardin, found blind men in Persia 
tracing geometrical figures with their fingers in 
the sand, and able to judge of the value of 
watches by touching the delicate inner works. 
The women of Bengal, who weave the famous 
tissues of that country, can distinguish with their 
hands more than twenty kinds of different fine- 
ness in the threads of cocoons, and this with a 
precision perfectly marvelous to the inexperi- 
enced. In Europe, also, blind men are known 
to have developed the sense of touch to the very 
highest degree, although it is as yet doubted 





whether they can really, as has been contended, 
by its aid alone, discern different colors. That 
they can distinguish by touch even shades im- 
perceptible to the sound eye is well established, 
but this power is usually ascribed to correspond. 
ing differences in the texture of the dyed mate- 
rial. Such a development of the sense is per- 
haps most astonishing in parts which are not 
originally intended for the purpose, but which 
have been trained for it, as in the feet of hand- 
less men, where constant care and practice often 
have made the toes as delicate and skillful as 
our hands usually are. But it is a matter of 
doubt yet whether, in these cases, an actual 
material improvement of the sense has taken 
place, or whether the mental power is only 
sharpened, by which the blind, for instance, 
reason more accurately from touch, and distin- 
guish more readily. We who see probably feel, 
in touching a coin, all the little elevations of 
the head and the letters as well as the blind 
man, but we are not, like him, accustomed to 
note them and to draw conclusions, nor to com- 
bine many minute impressions at once into a 
whole. 

We become often aware of the carelessness 
with which we treat the daily impressions of 
this sense, when we use it without the aid of 
other senses. With bandaged eyes it is very 
difficult to distinguish the precise place which 
we touch, and the difficulty increases, of course, 
with the greater dullness of the spot in contact. 
Thus we err constantly when we attempt to 
kill a troublesome insect, or to catch it on our 
shoulders, because it is so small that it easily 
escapes within the circle of two inches, to which 
our perceptions there are confined. We may 
thus learn to appreciate the Irishman’s asser- 
tion of one of these blood-thirsty enemies, that 
“when you have your hand upon him, he is 
not there.” But the deceptions of this sense 
arise often from still other causes. A shower- 
bath in drops produces, on the back, the im- 
pression of little rills running up and down, 
though the water flows only in one direction. 
In some diseases parts of the upper or lower 
lip lose not unfrequently the sense of touch, 
and produce, in drinking, the impression as if 
a piece of the glass or cup which we use was 
broken out; so prone are we here, as in spirit- 
ual life, to seek the cause of our own defects 
not in us but in others! This deception ex- 
tends also to the other senses, when touch serves 
vicariously for such as have been lost. It is 
often very difficult to ascertain if a man be 
really deaf or not. Though perfectly without 
hearing, he will still perceive very distinctly 
that somebody steps hard on the floor behind 
him; often even when a bell rings, or the 
strings of a violin have been touched. Teach- 
ers of deaf-mutes sometimes call their pupils to 
order by striking upon the table by whieh they 
are seated, and they feel as unpleasantly as we 
do when somebody scratches with a hard pencil 
on asiate. In all these cases the deaf perceive 
by touch the concussion and the vibrations of 
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the air, just as we do; but we hear in addition, 
which they can not. Hence charlatans often 
profess to cure deafness; they are received with 
open arms, and their cures are apparently suc- 
cessful, because the deaf are themselves ready 
to believe those perceptions of touch to be real 
effects of hearing. With such touch has be- 
come the great sense to which at times all others 
have been ascribed, and by which they have 
been supplied. These men tell us that their 
patients can, with their skin, see and hear, 
smell and taste; and most wonderful stories 
are told to confirm the assertion. There is no 
doubt that these perceptions can be heightened 
and increased, like those of other senses, in 
certain extraordinary conditions of the nervous 
system. ‘The skin may then feel delicate cur- 
rents of air and changes of temperature which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would not be per- 
ceived, and thus obtain sensations in the brain 
which we can not explain, because we see not 
from whence they first came. Thus the blind 
can undoubtedly feel the vicinity of a wall or 
other solid object. But it is well known that 
even the modern father of this so-called clair- 
voyance, Mesmer, was compelled to leave Vi- 
enna in 1777, after he had rendered a blind 
girl seeing in three weeks ; Mesmer said so, her 
parents believed it, the poor girl herself was 
convinced, and yet she never saw, except when 
his “ miraculous power” was employed, and the 
sense of touch lent its assistance. Persons un- 


der magnetic or somnambulist influences are 
said, even now, to be able to read by this sense 


with bandaged eyes, by having a book or letter 
placed upon distant parts of the body. But a 
sum of 2000 francs, which Dr. Burdin deposited 
with the Academy of Sciences in Paris, with 
the offer of the sum to him who could read 
the contents of the sealed letter that contain- 
ed the bank notes, has never yet been claim- 
ed. 


The mechanical power of the sense of touch | 


serves also to give us an idea of weight, when a 
solid substance rests on a susceptible part of the 
body. It can do this, of course, only with small 
objects, and never accurately unless when mo- 
tion is added, so that the contraction of muscles 
required to hold it up enables us better to judge 
of its weight. This power, however, which re- 
sides mainly in the hand, remains always more 
or less uncertain, however it may have been im- 
proved by practice. 

The second great duty of the sense of touch 
in the household of our body is to inform us of 
outward changes of temperature. The heat of 
the blood and of the whole system remains, as 
is well known, essentially the same, and hence 
our perceptions of heat, especially, are almost 
all only relative. They become very indistinct 
after a few experiments, and are easily deceived, 
because they result only from comparison. Met- 
als appear naturally of different temperature, ac- 
cording to their being good or bad conductors ; 
hence copper and brass seem warmer than lead ; 
and mercury is, of all, the coldest, Returning 








from a long brisk walk, even an unheated room 
appears pleasantly warm, while to pass from a 
hot bath to a high temperature even, makes us 
shiver. A cellar, deep enough to have through- 
out the year one and the same temperature, 
will seem to us cool in summer and warm in 
winter; and the great Humboldt was shiver- 
ing with cold in Caracas when the thermometer 
had fallen ten degrees, though it still stood at 
blood heat; while the Arctic explorers com- 
plained of heat with the thermometer near 
zero. 

In the two extremes of excessive heat and 
cold the sensations thus caused are well known. 
In the former case, the hot solid body coming 
in contact with the skin instantly dries up all 
the tiny vessels and delicate tissues around the 
spot it has touched. This sudden change, and 
the pressure of violent contraction, causes the 
pain we feel from a “burn;” dipping the in- 
jured part in water and holding it there relieves 
us, because the water softens and enlarges the 
skin again to its natural condition. As hot 
fluids have the same effect, however, we see 
that it is not the mechanical pressure only, 
which produces pain, but the influence of heat 
on the nerves themselves, The various parts 
of our body are very differently sensitive to such 
influence, nor does this difference agree with 
the general scale of development of the sense 
of touch; the elbow, for instance, being much 
more susceptible than even the fingers. 

Excessive cold, applicd to the skin, produces 
like pain, because the fine tissues of the skin be- 
come stiff and rigid by contraction. The sensa- 
tions here vary from the so-called goose-skin, 
where certain vessels are literally felt to con- 
tract and to thicken, to a stinging, painful feel- 
ing when the marrow of ihe nerves is said to 
curdle. We can trace this effect of great cold 
easily and distinctly along the nerves, for when 
the elbow is placed in ice and thoroughly chilled, 
it lasts but a little while before all the fingers 
are stiffened. At last the sense of touch be- 
comes completely exhausted ; the limbs are be- 
numbed. Modern surgeons often avail them- 
selves of this state of utter indifference to pain 
for important surgical operations. 

Far less familiar are the countless and in- 
cessant impressions which the sense of touch 
conveys to us as the great guardian of our 
health. In this respect it becomes all-import- 
ant to our general comfort, however indistinct 
its operations, and however unconscious we may 
be of their causes. It is by its means that we 
perceive the proper or improper state of the 
atmosphere and all the varied influences of 
climate, so that in fact this sense, more than all 
others, decides on the comfort we are to enjoy 
in our earthly existence. Nor is it less import- 
ant that the sense of touch, generally so dull 
and sluggish, exhibits in this direction.often a 
peculiar sensitiveness. Many persons possess 
an exquisite acuteness with which they can not 
bear certain states of the atmosphere; and the 
instance of English spleen, returning cven in 
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its saddest excesses of suicide with astounding 
regularity whenever the autumnal fogs and 
winds appear, suffices to explain the extent to 
which such influences may be carried. An 
atmosphere heavily laden with electricity is, in 
like manner, oppressive and often intolerable to 
certain constitutions, while others feel for hours 
the coming of adistantthunder-storm. Equally 
striking is the influence of climate in connection 
with a peculiar state of the atmosphere in the 
effect which high valleys often have upon so- 
called Cretins, from the mere disfiguring goitre 
to the utter incapacity for mental development 
of the more painful cases. For children born 
in Alpine valleys, and already bearing upon 
them all the signs of Cretinism, have recovered 
and grown to perfect health in body and mind, 
when transferred in time to more genial, sunny 
heights. The instances of persons who become 
ill and faint when a cat or certain persons are 
in the same room with them, are as rare and 
probably as exceptional as those of others who 
feel, by some strange effort of touch, coal or 
metal beneath their feet, and are by both pecul- 
iarly affected. 

It is, however, in this general way mainly 
that men become aware of changes in the tem- 
perature, and the beneficial or injurious effects 
of certain countries and climates. They show 


in this sometimes a marked sensitiveness for 
the slightest changes, as when the good people 
of Rio begin to shiver and look for their wrap- 
pings as soon as the thermometer falls a few de- 
grees, although it may still mark a heat intoler- 


able to the children of temperate zones. At 
other times we are called upon to marvel at 
the remarkable power of adaptation granted to 
man, and his ability to bear sudden and extraor- 
dinary transitions. Thus we have but recently 
again heard of travelers who came from the 
fierce heat of Sierra Leone, and then wintered 
amidst the ice of Baffin’s Bay without harm or 
hurt. 

And yet we esteem this sense perhaps less, 
and acknowledge more rarely its high value, 
because, in reality, it fills and penetrates our 
existence at every instant of our life, and thus 
becomes one of those many blessings for which 
we are but too often wanting in thankfulness, 
unless it is too late, and we can enjoy them no 
longer. ‘This is particularly true with a sense 
which is, so literally, the watchful and faithful 
guardian of our general system. For we must 
not forget that all the great processes of life 
ure seen to take place on the surface of our 
body. There the continual evaporation of 
fluid is carried on in the form of perspiration, 
and there every kind of absorption is received 
by means of its countless pores. They all de- 
pend, moreover, on the state of the atmosphere. 
We perspire more in warm, and less in cold 
weather; in the latter case we absorb with great- 
er difficulty, in the former with comparative 
ease. Thus there arises a necessity to main- 
tain an equal activity of both under all circum- 
stances, and hence the employment of appro- 





priate covering and artificial heat; for man 
needs a regulator, which animals have given 
them by our great mother Nature, in the pecul- 
iar formation of the hair, feathers, or scales 
with which they are covered. Some animals, 
it is true, wrap themselves up in cocoons and 
nests, but the material is always provided with- 
in their body, and the precaution is taken not 
for the protection of their own existence, but 
for a coming generation. 

Man is the only being whose whole body is 
freely exposed to all the influences of tempera- 
ture and climate. Hence the necessity of hay- 
ing clothing and dwellings arises properly and 
wholly from the impressions derived through the 
sense of touch, and we need not add what im. 
mense progress we have made under such im. 
pulse toward culture and civilization. Man 
could not live in the different parts of the earth 
—he could not claim the whole globe as his 
kingdom, and be a true cosmopolite, if the deli- 
cate organ of this sense did not ever unfailing. 
ly tell him how to protect the surface of his 
body so as to keep those vital and indispensable 
functions in regular order and unceasingly aec- 
tive. Thus, to satisfy the impulses given by 
this little known, and less esteemed sense, have 
we adopted the airy, fluttering dress of the South, 
together with its light but shady architecture, 
and the warm furs of the North with the heavy, 
heat-retaining houses of colder regions. So 
powerful is the sense of touch in its influence 
on our physical welfare, and through that on the 
development of our mind; so suggestive and able 
to produce thorough changes in the mode of life 
and the civilization of our race! 

A more striking, though not a greater, effect 
is produced by this sense when it is either sub- 
stituted for others, or even serves, as in some 
most remarkable cases, as the only means of 
intercourse between a human soul and its breth- 
ren. It is well known that nature admits of a 
so-called compensation of senses and their vi- 
carious activity; for when one sense is lost, 
others are apt to acquire increased powers of 
perception. Even under ordinary circumstances 
the senses have, like loving sisters, to work in 
gentle harmony and serve one another. Taste 
is impossible without touch, and so is sight, at 
least in childhood. To the infant, as well as to 
those who have recovered their eye-sight only 
late in life, the world appears as if on a plane, 
and only after having touched all outward ob- 
jects do they become aware of size and distance. 
Does not, even to us, a railroad or an avenue of 
trees appear to run into a point after a couple 
of miles or sooner? But in the mysterious sub- 
stitution of one sense for another, we learn, still 
more pointedly, the great lesson, that man’s 
heaven-born soul is not bound to special organs, 
but can, when calleil upon, use all the body's 
tools and instruments. If one is spoiled or lost, 
it takes up and trains another. Our system is, 
after all, but the soul’s servant, not the master 
himself, endowed with innate power. Henee 
one side of the lungs sometimes answers for both, 
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and a small part of the brain for the whole sub- 
stance. 

The sense of touch is, of all others, most fre- 
quently called upon to supply the want of sight, 
and then is capable of almost marvelous powers. 
All of us use it when we are groping our way in 
the dark, and, by careful training, it enables the 
blind to feel when they approach wails or large 
buildings. An indistinct, but familiar sensation, 
early akin to oppression and anxiety, seizes 
them in such cases. Others, again, develop the 
touch of their fingers so as to be enabled to 
distinguish colors, like Robertson’s blind girl in 
Liverpool, by the different effect they have upon 
the material. Cardinal Albani, though feeble by 
old age and blind, passed in Rome for the best 
judge of coins and cut stones, merely by the ex- 
quisite fineness of his touch. The Arabic poet, 
Abu el Itella, who was born blind, employed, 
perhaps, the oddest means ever used to learn to 
read: he had the letters written with cold water 
between his shoulders at the moment when he 
left his warm bath! The most remarkable case 
on record of this class, is probably that of a rich 
Corsican nobleman, who, while high in office, 
lost one sense after another, until at last, to fill 
the measure of his sufferings, even the sense of 
touch was paralyzed on the whole surface of his 
body. He could only eat and speak, and strange- 
ly enough, enjoyed good health. He was, how- 
ever, fast sinking under such heavy calamity, 
feeling the utter separation from those he loved, 
and from the world at large, most keenly, when, 
quite accidentally, his devoted wife discovered 
that one cheek was still slightly sensitive. With 
great quickness of mind, and marvelous mem- 
ory, the stricken man learned to understand 
letters written there by the finger, and soon 
guessed from the first syllable the whole word. 
When seen by the reporter he was thus convers- 
ing with a friend, and soon after the whole speech 
made by Louis XVIIL., upon his entry into Paris, 
was communicated to him through the sense of 
touch only, being written on his cheek! 

The remarkable case of Laura Bridgman is 
as generally known as the admirable manner in 
which, through Dr. Howe, the missing senses of 
sight, hearing, smell, and taste were all re- 
placed, or at least supplied, by the sense of 
touch, even so far that she could understand 
the words of others and reply in writing. It is 
true, that this would have been impossible but 
for her having been, by God’s mercy, surrounded 
by enlightened men, feeling for her more than 
common pity and brotherly love. What in her 
case warm-hearted Christian men did, is, in 
ordinary cases, in children, done by the other 
senses. For one educates the other; but touch 
remains always the true and final standard by 
which alone our ideas of space and time espe- 
cially can be correctly obtained. 

We have already observed that touch is also 
the medium of many mysterious and indescrib- 
able electric or magnetic stimuli, especially 
when we come in contact with living beings. 


Thus we know the lips to be possessed of a very | 
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peculiar sensitiveness, so that when they touch 
each other, in the kiss, they infuse into our 
hearts the greatest delight. This, as well as the 
many obtuse but often decisive impressions we 
derive upon first meeting certain persons, or the 
dislike some of us bear to one or the other ani- 
mal, have of late been most generally ascribed 
to the influence of electricity, of which every 
living being is a huge generating machine. The 
same agency has been called in to explain the 
more or less marvelous powers of the sense of 
touch, developed in cases of so-called magnet- 
ism and clairvoyance. Too little, however, has 
as yet been ascertained of these anomalous 
symptoms to furnish a satisfactory explanation, 
though we are inclined to think that the easy 
credulity of laymen is hardly more to be blamed 
than the haughty and willful disregard of science. 
One fact, especially, ought not to be overlooked. 
The weather affects our systems, not only in its 
great changes from cold to warm and dry to 
wet, but even the most delicate alterations, as a 
slight increase of electric matter, pass in the 
same manner through the healthy as well as the 
sickly, and leave an impression upon the dullest 
skin as well as upon the most sensitive. But in 
health they come and go without our knowl- 
edge ; when we are sick, or even only apprehen- 
sive, we feel them at once quite distinctly. 
Babbage has shown us, with mathematical ac- 
curacy, how an explosion must affect the whole 
atmosphere of our globe, though finally in an 
incalculable and, of course, imperceptible man- 
ner. So it is with these electric and magnetic 
currents. That they exist, no one can any 
longer doubt, although we do not ordinarily feel 
them; but it is equally sure that, when we are 
sick, or when under the influence of magnetism 
the regular order of our system is interrupted, 
we become highly, though unhealthily, sensi- 
tive, and then do not fail to perceive what is 
commonly disregarded. We shall probably not 
be able to explain this and other startling symp- 
toms until we have solved the great mystery by 
which body and soul are bound to each other. 
Do we not know that as the fragile glass can be 
broken by the loud tone of the voice, if the 
note be discordant with that which dwells in 
the glass, so the fragile body of man may also 
be instantly loosened from its bondage by the 
spirit, when fright and anger, or exuberant joy, 
cause a deep, too sudden emotion? 





HALF A LIFETIME AGO. 


I. 
Har a lifetime ago there lived a single 
woman, of the name of Susan Dixon, in one 


of the Westmoreland dales. She was the own- 
er of the small farm-house where she resided, 
and of some thirty or forty acres of land by 
which it was surrounded. She had also a 
hereditary right to a sheep-walk, extending to 
the wild fells that overhang Blea Tarn. In 
the language of the country, she was a States- 
woman. Her house is yet to be seen on the 
Oxenfell road, between Skelwith and Coniston. 
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You go along a moorland track, made by the 
carts that occasionally come for turf from the 
Oxenfell, A brook babbles and )rattles by the 
wayside, giving you a sense of companionship 
which relieves the deep solitude in which this 
way is usually traversed. Some miles on this 
side of Coniston there is a farmstead—a gray 
stone house and a square of farm-buildings sur- 
rounding a green space of rough turf, in the 
midst of which stands a mighty, funereal, um- 
brageous yew, making a solemn shadow, as of 
death, in the very heart and centre of the light 
and heat of the brightest summer day. On 
the side away from the house this yard slopes 
down to a dark-brown pool, which is supplied 
with fresh water from the overflowings of a 
stone cistern, into which some rivulet of the 
brook before mentioned continually and melo- 
diously falls and bubbles. The cattle drink 
out of this cistern. The household bring their 
pitchers and fill them with drinking water by a 
dilatory, yet pretty, process. The water-car- 
rier brings with her a leaf of the hound’s-tongue 
fern, and, inserting it in the crevice of the gray 
rock, makes a cool, green spout for the spark- 
ling stream. 

The house is no specimen, at the present 


day, of what it was in the lifetime of Susan | 


Dixon. Then, every small diamond pane in 
the windows glittered with cleanliness. You 
might have eaten off the floor; you could see 
yourself in the pewter plates and the polished 
oaken awmry, or dresser, of the state kitchen 
into which you entered. Few strangers pene- 
trated further than this room. Once or twice, 
wandering tourists, attracted by the lonely pic- 


turesqueness of the situation, and the exquisite | 


cleanliness of the house itself, made their way 
into this house-place, and offered money enough 
(as they thought) to tempt the hostess to receive 
them as lodgers. They would give no trouble, 
they said; they would be out rambling or sketch- 
ing all day long; would be perfectly content 
with a share of the food which she provided for 
herself; or would procure what they required 
from the Waterhead Inn at Coniston. But no 
liberal sum—no fair words—moved her from 
her stony manner, or her monotonous tone of 
indifferent refusal. No persuasion could in- 
duce her to show any more of the house than 
that first room; no appearance of fatigne pro- 
cured for the weary an. invitation to sit down 
and rest; and if one more bold and less delicate 
sate down without being asked, Susan stood by, 
cold and apparently deaf, or only replying by 
the briefest monosyllables, till the unwelcome 
yisitor had departed. Yet those with whom 
she had dealings in the way of selling her cat- 
tle or her farm produce, spoke of her as keen 
after a bargain—a hard one to have to do with; 
and she never spared herself exertion or fatigue, 
at market or in the field, to make the most of 
jser produce. She led the haymakers with her 
swift steady rake, and her noiseless evenness 
of motion. She was about among the earliest 
in the market, examining samples of oats, pric- 





ing them, and then turning with grim satisfac. 


| tion to her own cleaner corn. 


She was served faithfully and long by those 
| who were rather her fellow-laborers than her 
|servants. She was even and just in her deal. 
| ings with them. If she was peculiar and sj- 
| lent, they knew her, and knew that she might 
| be relied on. Some of them had known her 
| from her childhood; and deep in their hearts 
| Was an unspoken—almost unconscious— pity for 
| her; for they knew her story, though they never 
| spoke of it. 

Yes; the time had been when that tall, 
gaunt, hard-featured, angular woman — who 
; never smiled, and hardly ever spoke an un- 
| necessary word—had been a fine-looking girl, 
| bright-spirited and rosy; and when the hearth 
at the Yew Nook had been as bright as she, 
with family love and youthful hope and mirth. 
Fifty or fifty-one years ago, William Dixon and 
his wife Margaret were alive; and Susan, their 
daughter, was about eighteen years old—ten 
| years older than the only other child, a boy, 
named after his father. William and Margaret 
Dixon were rather superior people, of a char- 
| acter belonging—as far as I have seen—exclu- 
| sively to the class of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland statesmen—just, independent, upright ; 
not given to much speaking; kind-hearted, but 
not demonstrative; disliking change, and new 
ways, and new people; sensible and shrewd; 
each household self-contained, and having little 
curiosity as to their neighbors, with whom they 
rarely met for any social intercourse, save at 
the stated times of sheep-shearing and Christ- 
|mas; having a certain kind of sober pleasure 
in amassing money, which occasionally made 
them miserable (as they call miserly people up 
| in the north) in their old age; reading no light 
or ephemeral literature, but the grave, solid 
books brought round by the peddlers (the Par- 
adise Lost and Regained, the Death of Abel, 
the Spiritual Quixote, and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress) were to be found in nearly every house: 
| the men occasionally going off laking, i. e., play- 
ing, t.e., drinking for days together, and having 
to be hunted up by anxious wives, who dared 
not leave their husbands to the chances of the 
wild, precipitous roads, but walked miles and 
miles, lantern in hand, in the dead of night, to 
discover and guide the solemnly-drunken hus- 
band home; who had a dreadful headache the 
next day, and the day after that came forth as 
| grave, and sober, and virtuous-looking as if 
| there were no such things as malt and spirit- 
| uous liquors in the world; and who were sel- 
| dom reminded of their misdoings by their wives, 

to whom such occasional outbreaks were as 
| things of course, when once the immediate anx- 
|iety produced by them was over. Such were 
—such are—the characteristics of a class now 
passing away from the face of the land, as their 
compeers, the yeomen, have done before. Of 
such was William Dixon. He was a shrewd, 
clever farmer, in his day and generation, when 
shrewdness was rather shown in the breeding 
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and rearing of sheep and cattle than in the cul- 
tivation of land. Owing to this character of 
his, statesmen from a distance from beyond 
Kendal, or from Borrowdale, of greater wealth 
than he, would send their sons to be farm-serv- 
ants for a year or two with him, in order to 
learn some of his methods before setting up on 
land of their own. When Susan, his daughter, 
was about seventeen, one Michael Hurst was 
farm-servant at Yew Nook. He worked with 
the master and lived with the family, and was 
in all respects treated as an equal, except in the 
field. His father was a wealthy statesman at 


Wythburne, up beyond Grasmere ; and through | 


Michael’s servitude the families had become ac- 
quainted, and the Dixons went over to the High 
Beck sheep-shearing, and the Hursts came down 
by Red Bank and Loughrig Tarn and across the 


Oxenfell when there was the Christmas- tide | 
feasting at Yew Nook. The fathers strolled | 


round the fields together, examined cattle and 
sheep, and looked knowing over each other's 
horses. The mothers inspected the dairies and 
household arrangements, each openly admiring 
the plans of the other, but secretly preferring 
their own. Both fathers and mothers cast a 
glance from time to time at Michael and Susan, 
who were thinking of nothing less than farm 
or dairy, but whose unspoken attachment was 
in all ways so suitable and natural a thing that 


each parent rejoiced over it, although with char- | 


acteristic reserve it was never spoken about— 
not even between husband and wife. 
Susan had been a strong, independent, healthy 


girl; aclever help to her mother, and a spirited | 


companion to her father; more of a man in her 
(as he often said) than her delicate little brother 
ever would have. He was his mother’s darling, 


although she loved Susan well. There was no | 


positive engagement between Michael and Su- 
san—I doubt if even plain words of love had 
been spoken—when one winter-time Margaret 


"Vixon was seized with inflammation consequent | 


upon a neglected cold. She had always been 
strong and notable, and had been too busy to 
attend to the earliest symptoms of illness. It 
would go off, she said to the woman who helped 
in the kitchen; or if she did not feel better 
when they had got the hams and bacon out of 


hand, she would take some herb-tea and nurse | 
up a bit. But Death could not wait till the | 


hams and bacon were cured: he came on with 
rapid strides, and shooting arrows of portentous 


agony. Susan had never seen illness—never | 


knew how much she loved her mother till now, 


when she felt a dreadful instinctive certainty | 
that she was losing her. Her mind was thronged | 
with recollections of the many times she had | 
slighted her mother’s wishes; her heart was | 


full of the echoes of careless and angry replies 


that she had spoken. What would she not now | 
give to have opportunities of service and obe- | 


dience, and trials of her patience and love for 
that dear mother who lay gasping in torture! 
And yet Susan had been a good girl and an 
affectionate daughter. 





The sharp pain went off, and delicious ease 
came on; yet still he: mother sunk. In the 
midst of this languid peace she was dying. She 
motioned Susan to her bedside, for she could 
only whisper; and then, while the father was 
out of the room, she spoke as much to the eager, 
hungering eyes of her daughter by the motion 
of her lips, as by the slow feeble sounds of her 
voice. 

* Susan, lass, thou must not fret. It is God's 
will, and thou wilt have a deal to do. Keep 
father straight if thou canst; and if he goes out 
Ulverstone ways, see that thou meet him before 
he gets to the Old Quarry. It’s a dree bit for 
a man who has had a drop. As for lile Wil!” 
—here the poor woman's face began to work, 
and her fingers to move nervously as they lay 
| on the bed-quilt—“ lile Will will miss me most 
of all. Father’s often vexed with him because 
he’s not a quick, strong lad; he is not, my poor 
lile chap. And father thinks he’s saucy, be- 
cause he can not always stomach oat-cake and 
porridge. There’s better than three pound in 
th’ old black tea-pot on the top shelf of the cup- 
board. Just keep a piece of loaf-bread by you, 
Susan dear, for Will to come to when he’s not 
taken his breakfast. I have, maybe, spoilt him ; 
but there'll be no one to spoil him now.” 

She began to cry a low feeble ery, and cover- 
ed up her face that Susan might not see her. 
That dear face! those precious moments while 
yet the eyes could look out with love and intel- 
ligence. Susan laid her head down close by 
her mother’s ear. 

“Mother, I'll take tent of Will. Mother, do 

you hear? He shall not want ought I can give 
| or get for him, least of all the kind words whic! 
you had ever ready for us both. Bless yo: 
bless you! my own mother.” 

“Thou'lt promise me that, Susan, wilt thou ¢ 
|I can die easy if thou'lt take charge of him. 
But he’s hardly like other folk; he tries father 
at times, though I think father'll be tender of 
him when I’m gone, for my sake. And, Susan, 
there’s one thing more. I never spoke on it for 
fear of the bairn being called a tell-tale, but I 

just comforted him up. He vexes Michael at 
| times, and Michael has struck him before now. 
I did not want to make a stir; but he’s not 
strong, and a word from thee, Susan, will go a 
long way with Michael.” 

Susan was as red now as she had been pale 
before; it was the first time that her influence 
over Michael had been openly acknowledged by 
a third person, and a flash of joy came athwart 
the solemn sadness of the moment. Her moth- 
er had spoken too much, and now came on the 
miserable faintness. She never spoke again co- 
herently ; but when her children and her hus- 
band stood by her bedside, she took lile Will's 
hand and put it into Susan’s, and looked: at her 
with imploring eyes. Susan clasped her arms 
round Will, and leaned her head upon his cur- 
| ly pate, and vowed to herself to be as a mother 
| to him. 

Henceforward she was all in al} to her broth 
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er. She was a more spirited and amusing com- 
panion to him than his mother had been, from 
her greater activity, and perhaps also from her 
originality of character, which often prompted | 
her to perform her habitual actions in some new 
and racy manner. She was tender to lile Will | 
when she was prompt and sharp with every body 
else—with -Michael most of all; for somehow 
the girl felt that, unprotected by her mother, 
she must keep up her own dignity, and not al- 
low her lover to see how strong a hold he had 
upon her heart. He called her hard and cruel, 
and left her so; and she smiled softly to her- 


self when his back was turned to think how | 


little he guessed how deeply he was loved. For 


Susan was merely comely and fine-looking; Mi- | 


chael was strikingly handsome, admired by all 


the girls for miles round, and quite enough of a | 


country coxcomb to know it and plume himself 
accordingly. He was the second son of his fa- 
ther; the eldest would have High Beck farm, 
of course, but there was a good penny in the | 
Kendal bank in store for Michael. When har- | 
vest was over, he went to Chapel Langdale to | 
learn to dance; and at night, in his merry moods, 
he would do his steps on the flag-floor of the | 
Yew Nook kitchen, to the secret admiration of 
Susan, who had never learned dancing, but who 
flouted him perpetually, even while she admired, 
in accordance with the rule she seemed to have 
made for herself about keeping him at a distance 
so long as he lived under the same roof with 
her. One evening he sulked at some saucy re- 
mark of hers; he sitting in the chimney-corner 
with his arms on his knees and his head bent 
forward, lazily gazing into the wood-fire on the 
hearth, and luxuriating in rest after a hard day’s 
labor; she sitting among the geraniums on the 
long, low window-seat, trying to catch the last 
slanting rays of the autumnal light, to enable 
her to finish stitching a shirt-collar for Will, 
who lounged full length on the flags at the oth- 
er side of the hearth to Michael, poking the 
burning wood from time to time with a long 
hazel-stick to bring out the leap of glittering 
sparks. 

“And if you can dance a threesome reel, 
what good does it do ye ?” asked Susan, looking 
askance at Michael, who had just been vaunting 
his proficiency. ‘Does it help you plow, or 
reap, or even climb the rocks to take a raven’s 
nest. If I were a man I'd be ashamed to give 
in to such softness.” 

“Tf you were a man you'd be glad to do any 
thing which made the pretty girls stand round 
and admire.” 

* As they do to you, eh! ho! Michael! that 
would not be my way o’ being a man.” 

“What would then?” asked he, after a 
pause, during which he had expected in vain 
that she would go on with her sentence. No 
answer. 

“T should not like you as a man, Susy. You'd 
be too hard and headstrong.” 

“Am I hard and headstrong?” asked she 
with as indifferent a tone as she could assume, 


but which yet had a touch of pique in it, 
| quick ear detected the inflexion. 
“No, Susy! You're willful at times, and that’s 
| right enough. I don’t like a girl without spirit. 
| T here’s a mighty pretty girl comes to the dan- 
cing-class ; but she is all milk-and-water. Her 
eyes never flash like yours when you're put out; 
why, I can see them flame across the kite shen 
like a cat's eyes in the dark. Now, if you were 


His 


a man, I should feel queer before those looks 
I rather like them, 


| of yours ; 
| cause—” 

‘“* Because what ?” asked she, looking up and 
perceiving that he had stolen close up to her. 

“Because I can make all right in this way,” 
said he, kissing her suddenly. 
| “Can you?” said she, wrenching herself ont 
of his grasp, and panting half with rage. “Take 
| that, by way of proof that making right is none 
so easy.” And she boxed his ears pretty sharp- 
jly. He went back to his seat discomfited and 
out of temper. She could no longer see to look, 
even if her face had not burnt and her eyes 
| dazzled, but she did not choose to move her 
seat, so she still preserved her stooping attitude, 

| and pretended to go on sewing. 

“Eleanor Hebthwaite may be milk-and-wa- 
ter,” muttered he, “but— Confound thee, 
|lad! what art doing?” exclaimed Michael, as 
a great piece of burning wood was cast into his 
|face by an unlucky poke of Will’s. “Thou 
| great lounging, clumsy chap, I'll teach thee bet- 
ter!” and with one or two good round kicks he 
sent the lad whimpering away into the back- 
kitchen. When he had a little recovered him- 
self from his passion, he saw Susan standing be- 
fore him, her face looking strange and almost 
ghastly by the reversed position of the shadows 
arising from the fire-light shining upward right 
under it. 

“TI tell thee what, Michael,” said she, “that 
lad’s motherless, but not friendless.” 

“His own father leathers him, and why should 
not I, when he’s given me such a burn on my 
face,” said Michael, putting up his hand to his 
cheek as if in pain. 

“His father’s his father, and there is nought 
more to be said. But if he did burn thee, it 
was by accident, and not o’ purpose, as thou 
kicked him; it’s a mercy if his ribs are not 
broken.” 

“He howls loud enough, I’m sure. I might 
a kicked many a lad twice as hard and they'd 
ne’er ha’ said ought but damn ye; but yon lad 
must needs cry out like a stuck pig if one touches 
him,” replied Michael, sullenly. 

Susan went back to the window-seat, and 
looked absently out of the window at the drift- 
ing clouds for a minute or two, while her eyes 
filled with tears. Then she got up and made 
for the outer door which led into the back- 
kitchen. Before she reached it, however, she 
heard a low voice, whose music made her thrill, 
say, 

* Susan, Susan !” 

Her heart melted within her, but it seemed 


as it is, be- 


| 
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like treachery to her poor boy, like faithlessness | ‘Susy, darling, are you angry with me?” 
to her dead mother to turn to her lover while | said Willie, in his little piping gentle voice. 


the tears which he had caused to flow were yet | He hid stolen up to his sister’s side. 


unwiped on Will’s cheeks. 
take no heed but passed into the darkness, and, 
guided by the sobs, she found her way to where 
Willie sat crouched among disused tubs and 
churns. 

“Come out wi’ me, lad ;” and they went into 
the orchard, where the fruit-trees were bare of 
leaves, but ghastly in their tattered covering of 
gray moss; and the soughing November wind 
came with long sweeps over the fells till it rat- 
tled among the crackling boughs, underneath 
which the brother and sister sate in the dark; 
he in her lap, and she hushing his head against 
her shoulder. 

“Thou shouldst na’ play wi’ fire. It’s a 
naughty trick. ‘Thou'lt suffer for it in worse 
ways nor this before thou’st done, I’m afeared. 
I should ha’ hit thee twice as lungeous kicks 
as Mike, if I'd been in his place. He did na’ 
hurt thee, I am sure,” she assumed, half as a 
question. 

“Yes! but he did. He turned me quite 
sick.” And he let his head fall languidly down 
on his sister’s breast. 

“Come lad! come lad!” said she anxiously, 
“be a man. It was not much that I saw. 
Why, when first the red cow came she kicked 
me far harder for offering to milk her before 
her legs were tied. See thee! here’s a pepper- 
mint drop, and I'll make thee a pasty to-night ; 
only don’t give way so, for it hurts me sore to 
think that Michael has done thee any harm, my 
pretty.” 

Willie roused himself up, and put back the 
wet and ruffled hair from his heated face; and 
he and Susan rose up and hand-in-hand went 
toward the house, walking slowly and quietly 
except for a kind of sob which Willie could not 
repress. Susan took him to the pump and 
washed his tear-stained face, till she thought 
she had obliterated all traces of the recent dis- 
turbance, arranging his curls for him, and then 
she kissed him tenderly, and led him in, hoping 
to find Michael in the kitchen, and make all 
straight between them. But the blaze had 
dropped down into darkness; the wood was a 
heap of gray ashes in which the sparks ran 
hither and thither; but even in the groping 
darkness Susan knew by the sinking at. her 
heart that Michael was not there. She threw 
another brand on the hearth and lighted the 
candle, and sate down to her work in silence. 
Willie cowered on his stool by the side of the 
fire, eying his sister from time to time, and 
sorry and oppressed, he knew not why, by the 
sight of her grave, almost stern face. No one 
came. They two were in the house alone. 
The old woman who helped Susan with the 
household work had gone out for the night to 
some friend’s dwelling. William Dixon, the 
father, was up on the fells seeing after his 
sheep. Susan had no heart to prepare the 
evening meal. 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| Michael does kick me. 





*T won't 


So she seemed to | never play with fire again; and I'll not ery if 


Only don’t look so like 


| dead mother—don’t—don’t—please don’t!” he 


exclaimed, hiding his face on her shoulder. 
“I’m not angry, Willie,” said she. “Don’t 
be feared on me. You want your supper, and 


| you shall have it; and don’t you be feared on 
| Michael. 


He shall give reason for every hair 
of your head that he touches—he shall !” 

When William Dixon came home, he found 
Susan and Willie sitting together, hand in hand, 
and apparently pretty cheerful. He bade them 
go to bed, for that he would sit up for Michael ; 
and the next morning, when Susan came down, 
she found that Michael had started an hour be- 
fore with the cart forlime. It was along day’s 
work; Susan knew it would be late, perhaps 
later than on the preceding night, before he re- 
turned—at any rate, past her usual bedtime; 
and on no account would she stop up a minute 
beyond that hour in the kitchen, whatever she 
might do in her bedroom. Here she sate and 
watched till past midnight; and when she saw 
him coming up the brow with the carts, she 
knew full well, even in that faint moonlight, 
that his gait was the gait of a man in liquor. 
But though she was annoyed and mortified to 
find in what way he had chosen to forget her, 
the fact did not disgust or shock her as it would 
have done many a girl, even at that day, who 
had not been brought up as Susan had, among 
a class who considered it as no crime, but rather 
a mark of spirit in a man to get drunk occa- 
sionally. Nevertheless, she chose to hold her- 
self very high all the next day when Michael 
was, perforce, obliged to give up any attempt to 
do heavy work, and hung about the out-build- 
ings and farm in a very disconsolate and sickly 
state. Willie had far more pity on him than 
Susan. Before evening Willie and he were 
fast, and on his side, ostentatious friends. Wil- 
lie rode the horses down to water; Willie helped 
him to chop wood. Susan sate gloomily at her 
work, hearing an indistinct, but cheerful con- 
versation going on in the shippon, while the 
cows were being milked. She almost felt irri- 
tated with her little brother, as if he were a 
traitor, and had gone over to the enemy in the 
very battle that she was fighting in his cause. 
She was alone with no one to speak to, while 
they prattled on, regardless if she were glad or 
sorry. 

Soon Willie burstin. “Susan! Susan! come 
with me; I’ve something so pretty to show you. 
Round the corner of the barn—run! run!” 
(He was dragging her along, half reluctant, 
half desirous of some change in that weary 
day.) Round the corner of the barn; and 
caught hold of by Michael, who stood there 
awaiting her. 

“Oh, Willie!” cried she, “ you naughty boy. 
There is nothing pretty—what have you brought 
me here for? Let me go; I won't be held!” 
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“Only one word. Nay, if you wish it so| 
much, you may go,” said Michael, suddenly | 
loosing his hold as she struggled. But now) 
she was free, she only drew off a step or two, 
murmuring something about Willie. 

“You are going, then?” said Michael, with 
seeming sadness. ‘ You won't hear me say a 
word of what is in my heart.” 

“How can I tell whether it is what I should | 
like to hear?” replied she, still drawing back. | 

“That is just what I want you to tell me; I 
want you to hear it, and then to tell me if you 
like it or not.” 

“Well, you may speak,” replied she, turning 
her back, and beginning to plait the hem of her | 
apron. 

He came close to her ear. 

“T am sorry I hurt Willie the other night. 
He has forgiven me. Can you?” 

“You hurt him very badly,” she replied. 
“ But you are right to be sorry. I forgive you.” | 

“Stop, stop!” said he, laying his hand upon | 
her arm. ‘There is something more I’ve got | 
to say. I want you to be my—what is it they | 
call it, Susan ?” 

“T don’t know,” said she, half-laughing, but 
trying to get away with all her might now; and 
she was a strong girl, but she could not manage 
it. 

“You do. 
be?” 

“T tell you I don’t know, and you had best 
be quiet, and just let me go in, or i shall think 
you're as bad now as you were last night.” 

“And how did you know what I was last! 
night? It was past twelve when I came home. | 
Were you watching? Ah, Susan! be my wife, 
and you shall never have to watch for a drunken 


My—what is it I want you to 


| the house-place. 





husband. If I were your husband, I would 
come straight home, and count every minute an 
hour till I saw your bonny face. Now you} 
know what I want you to be. I ask you to be | 
my wife. Will you, my own dear Susan ?” 

She did not speak for some time. Then she | 
only said, “ Ask father.” And now she was | 
really off like a lapwing round the corner of the | 
barn, and up in her own little room, crying with | 
all her might, before the triumphant smile had | 
left Michael’s face where he stood. 

The “Ask father” was a mere form to be 
gone through. Old Daniel Hurst and William 
Dixon had talked over what they could respect- 
ively give their children long before this ; and 
that was the parental way of arranging such 
matters. When the probable amount of world- 
ly gear that he could give his child had been 
named by each father, the young folk, as they 
said, might take their own time in coming to| 
the point which the old men, with the pre-| 
science of experience, saw that they were drift- | 
ing to; no need to hurry them, for they were | 
both young, and Michael, though active enough, 
was too thoughtless, old Daniel said, to be 
trusted with the entire management of a farm. 
Meanwhile, his father would look about him, 
and see after all the farms that were to be let. 





| the house. 





Michael had a shrewd notion of this prelim. 
inary understanding between the fathers, and 
so felt less daunted than he might otherwise 


| have done at making the application for Susan’s 
| hand. 


It was all right, there was not an ob- 
stacle; only a deal of good advice, which the 
lover thought might have as well been spared, 
and which it must be confessed he did not much 
attend to, although he assented to every propo- 
sition. Then Susan was called down stairs, and 
slowly came dropping into view down the steps 
which led from the two family apartments into 
She tried to look composed 
and quiet, but it could not be done. She stood 
side by side with her lover, with her head droop- 


| ing, her cheeks burning, not daring to look up 


or move, while her father made the newly-be- 


| trothed a somewhat formal address in which he 
| gave his consent, and many a piece of worldly 


wisdom beside. Susan listened as well as she 
could for the beating of her heart; but when 
her father solemnly and sadly referred to his 
own lost wife, she could keep from sobbing no 
longer; but throwing her apron over her face, 


| she sate down on the bench by the dresser, and 


fairly gave way to pent-up tears. Oh, how 
strangely sweet to be comforted as she was 
comforted, by tender caress, and many a low- 
whispered promise of love! Her father sate by 
the fire, thinking of the days that were gone; 
Willie was still out of doors; but Susan and 
Michael felt no one’s presence or absence—they 
only knew they were together as betrothed hus- 
band and wife. 

In a week or two they were formally told 
of the arrangements to be made in their favor. 
A small farm in the neighborhood happened to 
fall vacant; and Michael’s father offered to take 
it for him, and be responsible for the rent for 
the first year, while William Dixon was to con- 
tribute a certain amount of stock, and both 
fathers were to help toward the furnishing of 
Susan received all this information 
in a quiet, indifferent way; she did not care 
much for any of these preparations, which were 
to hurry her through the happy hours; she 
cared least of all for the money amount of 
dowry and of substance. It jarred on her to be 
made the confidant of occasional slight repin- 
ings of Michael’s as one by one his future fa- 
ther-in-law set aside a beast or a pig for Susan’s 
portion, which were not always the best animals 
of their kind upon the farm. But he also com- 
plained of his own father’s stinginess, which 
somewhat, though not much, alleviated Susan’s 
dislike to being awakened out of her pure dream 


| of love to the consideration of worldly wealth. 


But in the midst of all this bustle Willie 
moped and pined. He had the same chord of 
delicacy running through his mind that made 
his body feeble and weak. He kept out of the 
way, and was apparently occupied in whittling 
and carving uncouth heads on hazel sticks in an 
out-house. But he positively avoided Michael, 
and shrunk away even from Susan. She was 
too much occupied to notice this at first. 








Michael pointed it out to her, saying, with a 
laugh, 

“Look at Willie! 
lover and jealous of me, he looks so dark and 
downcast at.me.” Michael spoke this jest out 
loud, and Willie burst into tears, and ran out 
of the house. 

“Let me go. Let me go!” said Susan (for 
her lover’s arm was round her waist). “I must 
go to him if he’s fretting. I promised mother 
I would!” She pulled herself away, and went 
in search of the boy. She sought in byre and 
barn, through the orchard, where indeed in this 
leafless winter-time there was no great conceal- 
ment, up into the room where the wool was 
usually stored in the later summer, and at last 
she found him, sitting at bay, like some hunted 
creature, up behind the wood-stack. 

“ What are ye gone for, lad, and me seeking 
you every where ?” asked she, breathless. 

" «J did not know you would seek me. I've 
been away many a time, and no one has cared 
to seek me,” said he, crying afresh. 

“Nonsense!” replied Susan, “don’t be so 
foolish, ye little good-for-nought.” But she 
crept up to him in the hole he had made under- 
neath the great brown sheafs of wood, and 
squeezed herself down by him. “ What for 
should folk seek after you, when you get away 
from them whenever you can?” asked she. 

“ They don’t want me to stay. Nobody wants 
me. If I go with father, he says I hinder more 
than [ help. You used to like to have me with 
you. But now you've taken up with Michael, 
and you'd rather I was away; and I can just 
bide away; but I can not stand Michael jeering 
atme. He's got you to love him, and that might 
serve him.” 

“But I love you too, dearly, lad!” 
putting her arm round his neck. 

“Which on us do you like best?” said he, 
wistfully, after a little pause, putting her arm 
away, so that he might look in her face, and see 
if she spoke truth. 

She went very red. 

“You should not ask such questions. ‘They 
are not fit for you to ask, nor for me to an- 
ewer.” 

“But mother bade you love me,” said he, 
plaintively. 

“And soIdo. And so I ever will do. Lover 
nor husband shall come betwixt thee and me, 
lad, ne’er a one of them. That I promise thee, 
as I promised mother before, in the sight of God 
and with her hearkening now, if ever she can 
hearken to earthly word again. Only I can not 
abide to have thee fretting, just because my 
heart is large enough for two.” 

* And thou'lt love me always ?” 

“ Always, and ever. And the more—the 
more thou'lt love Michael,” said she, dropping 
her voice. 

“Tl try,” said the boy, sighing, for he re- 
membered many a harsh word and blow of 
which his sister knew nothing. She would have 
risen up to go away, but he held her tight, for 


said she, 


o” 


he might be a cast-off 
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here and now she was all his own, and he did 
not know when such a time might come again. 
So the two sate crouched up and silent, till they 
heard the horn blowing at the field-gate, which 
was the summons home to any wanderers be- 
longing to the farm, and at this hour of the 
evening signified that supper was ready. Then, 
the two went in. 
IL. 

Susan and Michael were to be married in 
April. He had already gone to take possession 
of his new farm, three or four miles away from 
Yew Nook—but that is neighboring, according 
to the acceptation of the word, in that thinly- 
populated district—when William Dixon fell ill. 
He came home one evening, complaining of 


| headache and pains in his limbs, but seemed to 
| loathe the posset which Susan prepared for him ; 


the treacle-posset which was the homely coun- 
try remedy against an incipient cold. He took 
it to his bed, with a sensation of exceeding 
weariness, and an odd, unusual-looking back to 
the days of his youth, when he was a lad living 
with his parents, in this very house. 

The next morning, he had forgotten all his 
life since then, and did not know his own chil- 
dren, crying, like a newly-weaned baby, for his 
mother to come and soothe away his terrible 
pain. The doctor from Coniston said it was the 
typhus fever, and warned Susan of its infectious 
character, and shook his head over his patient. 
There were no friends near to come and share 
her anxiety; only good, kind old Peggy, who 
was faithfulness itself, and one or two laborers’ 
wives, who would fain have helped her, had not 
their hands been tied by their responsibility to 
their own families. But, somehow, Susan neither 
feared nor flagged. As for fear, indeed, she had 
no time to give way to it, for every energy of 
both body and mind was required. Besides, the 
young have had too little experience of the dan- 
ger of infection to dread it much. She did in- 
deed wish, from time to time, that Michael had 
been at home to have taken Willie over to his 
father’s at High Beck; but then, again, the lad 
was docile and useful to her, and his feckless- 
ness in many things might make him be harshly 
treated by strangers, so perhaps it was as well 
that Michael was away at Appleby fair, or even 
beyond that; gone into Yorkshire after horses. 

Her father grew worse; and the doctor in- 
sisted on sending over a nurse from Coniston. 
Not a professed nurse—Coniston could not have , 
supported such a one—but a widow who was 
ready to go where the doctor sent her for the 
sake of the payment. When she came, Susan 
suddenly gave way; she was felled by the fever 
herself, and lay unconscious for long weeks. 
Her consciousness returned to her one spring 
afternoon; early spring; April—her wedding- 
month. There was a little fire burning in the 
small corner-grate, and the flickering of the 
blaze was enough for her to notice in her weak 
state. She felt that there was some one sitting 
on the window side of her bed, behind the cur- 
tain, but she did not care to know who it was; 
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it was even too great a trouble to her languid 
mind to consider who it was likely to be. She 
would rather shut her eyes, and melt off again 
into the gentle luxury of sleep. The next time 
she wakened, the Coniston nurse perceived her 
movement, and made her a cup of tea, which 
she drank with eager relish; but still they did 
not speak, and once more Susan lay motion- 


less—not asleep, but strangely, pleasantly con- | 


scious of all the small chamber and household 
sounds; the fall of a cinder on the hearth, the 
fitful singing of the half-empty kettle, the cattle 
tramping out to field again after they had been 
milked, the aged step on the creaking stair—old 
Peggy’s, as she knew. It came to her door, it 
stopped; the person outside listened for a mo- 
ment, and then lifted the wooden latch, and 


looked in. The watcher by the bedside arose | 


and went to her. Susan would have been glad 
to see Peggy's face once more, but was far too 
weak to turn, so she lay and listened. 

“‘How is she?” whispered one trembling, 
aged voice. 

“Better,” replied the other. ‘She’s been 
awake, and had a cup of tea. She'll do now.” 

“Has she asked after him ?” 

“Hush! No; she has not spoken a word.” 

“Poor lass! poor lass!” 

The door was shut. A weak feeling of sor- 
row and self-pity came over Susan. What was 


” 


wrong? Whom had she loved? And dawn- | 
ing, dawning slowly, rose the sun of her former 
life, and all particulars were made distinct to | 


her. She felt that some sorrow was coming to 
her, and cried over it before she knew what it 
was, or had strength enough to ask. In the 


dead of night—and she had never slept again— | 


she softly called to the watcher, and asked, 

“Who?” 

“Who what?” replied the woman, with a 
conscious affright, ill vailed by a poor assump- 
tion of ease. “ Lie still; there’s a darling! and 
yo to sleep. Sleep’s better for you than all the 
doctor's stuff.” 

“Who?” repeated Susan, “Something is 
wrong. Who?” 

“Oh, dear!” said the woman. “ There’s no- 
thing wrong. Willie has taken the turn, and is 
doing nicely.” 

“Father?” 

“Well! he’s all right now,” she answered, 
looking another way, as if seeking for some- 
thing. 

“Then it’s Michael! Ohme! oh me!” She 
set up a succession of weak, plaintive, hyster- 
ical cries before the nurse could pacify her by 
declaring that Michael had been at the house 
not three hours before to ask after her, and look- 
ed as well and as hearty as ever man did. 

** And you heard of no harm to him since ?” 
inquired Susan. 

“Bless the lass! no, for sure! Ive ne’er 
heard his name named since I saw him go out 
of the yard as stout a man as ever trod shoe- 
leather.” 








| Peggy, that Susan had been so easily pacified 
|by the equivocating answer in respect to her 
father. If she had pressed the questions home 
jin his case as she did in Michael's, she would 
| have learnt that he was dead and buried more 
| than a month before. It was well, too, that. in 
| her weak state of convalescence (which lasted 
|long after this first day of consciousness) her 
perceptions were not sharp enough to observe 
the sad change that had taken place in Willie, 
His bodily strength returned, his appetite was 
something enormous, but his eyes wandered 
continually, his regard could not be arrested, 
his speech became slow, impeded, and incohe- 
rent. People began to say that the fever had 
taken away the little wit Willie Dixon had ever 
| possessed, and that they feared that he would 
end in being a natural, as they call an idiot in 
| the Dales. 
| The habitual affection and obedience to Susan 
| lasted longer than any other feeling that the boy 
|had had previous to his illness; and perhaps 
| this made her be the last to perceive what every 
lone else had long anticipated. She felt the 
| awakening rude when it did come. It was in 
| this wise : 
| One June evening she sat out of doors under 
| the yew-tree, knitting. She was pale still from 
| her recent illness; and her languor, joined to 
| the fact of her black dress, made her look more 
than usually interesting. She was no longer 
the buoyant, self-sufficient Susan, equal to every 
occasion. ‘The men were bringing in the cows 
to be milked, and Michael was about in the 
yard, giving orders and directions with some- 
, what the air of a master; for the farm belonged 
of right to Willie, and Susan had succeeded to 
| the guardianship of her brother. Michael and 
she were to be married as soon as she was strong 
enough—so, perhaps, his authoritative manner 
was justified; but the laborers did not like it, 
although they said little. They remembered 
j him a stripling on the farm, knowing far less 
| than they did, and often glad to shelter his ig- 
| norance of all agricultural matters behind their 
| superior knowledge. They would have taken 
|orders from Susan with far more willingness; 
nay, Willie himself might have commanded 
them, and for the old hereditary feeling toward 
the owners of land they would have obeyed him 
| with far greater cordiality than they now show- 
ed to Michael. But Susan was tired with even 
| three rounds of knitting, and seemed not to no- 
| tice, or to care, how things went on around her; 
; and Willie—poor Willie! there he stood loung- 
| ing against the door-sill, enormously grown and 
| developed, to be sure, but with restless eyes and 
|ever-open mouth, and every now and then set- 
| ting up a strange kind of howling cry, and then 
smiling vacantly to himself at the sound he had 
made. As the two old laborers passed him, 


| they looked at each other ominously, and shook 
| their heads. 


“Willie, darling!” said Susan, “don’t make 


| that noise—-it makes my head ache.” 
It was well, as the nurse said afterward to | She spoke feebly, and Willie did not seem to 











hear; at any rate, he continued his howl from 
time to time. 

“Hold thy noise, wilt ’a?” said Michael, 
roughly, as he passed near him, and threaten- 
ing him with his fist. Susan’s back was turned 
to the pair. The expression of Willie’s face 
changed from vacancy to fear, and he came 
shambling up to Susan, and put her arm round 
him, and, as if protected by that shelter, he be- 
gan pulling faces at Michael. Susan saw what 
was going on, and, as if now first struck by the 
strangeness of her brother’s manner, she looked 
anxiously at Michael for an explanation. Mi- 
chael was irritated at Willie’s defiance of him, 
and did not mince the matter. 

“Tt’s just that the fever has left him silly—he 
never was as wise as Other folk, and now I doubt 
if he will ever get right.” 

Susan did not speak, but she went very pale, 
and her lip quivered. She looked long and 


wistfully at Willie’s face, as he watched the mo- | 


tion of the ducks in the great stable-pool. 
laughed softly to himself from time to time. 
“Willie likes to see the ducks go overhead,” 
said Susan, instinctively adopting the form of 
speech she would have used to a young child. 


“ Willie, boo! Willie, boo!” he replied, clap- | 


ping his hands, and avoiding her eye. 


“ Speak properly, Willie,” said Susan, making | 


a strong effort at self-control, and trying to ar- 
rest his attention. 

“You know: who I am—tell me my name! 
She grasped his arm almost painfully tight to 
make him attend. Now he looked at her, and, 
for an instant, a gleam of recognition quivered 
over his face; but the exertion was evidently 


painful, and he began to cry at the vainness of | 
He hid his face | 


the effort to recall her name. 
upon her shoulder with the old affectionate trick 
of manner. 
into the house into her own little bedroom. 
locked the door, and did not reply at all to Mi- 
chael’s calls for her, hardly spoke to old Peggy, 


who tried to tempt her out to receive some home- | 


ly sympathy, and through the open casement 
there still came the idiotic sound of “ Willie, 
boo! Willie, boo!” 

III, 


After the stun of the blow came the realiza- | 


tion of the consequences, Susan would sit for 


hours trying patiently to recall and piece to- | 
gether fragments of recollection and conscious- | 


ness in her brother’s mind. She would let him 
go and pursue some senseless bit of play, and 
wait until she could catch his eye or his atten- 
tion again, when she would resume her self-im- 


posed task. Michael complained that she never | 


had a word for him, or a minute of time to 
spend with him now; but she only said, she 
must try, while there was yet a chance, to bring 
back her brother’s lost wits. 
in this state of uncertainty, she had no heart to 
think of it. Then Michael stormed, and absent- 
ed himself for two or three days; but it was of 
no use. 
had been erying till her eyes were all swollen 
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She put him gently away, and went | 
She | 


As for marriage, | 


When he came back he saw that she | 
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}up, and he gathered from Peggy’s scoldings 
| (which she did not spare him) that Susan had 
| eaten nothing since he went away. But she 
was as inflexible as ever. 

“Not just yet. Only not just yet. And don’t 
| say again that I do not love you,” said she, sud- 
| denly hiding herself in his arms. 
| And so matters went on through August, 
|The crop of oats was gathered in; the wheat- 
| field was not ready as yet, when one fine day 
| Michael drove up in a borrowed shandry, and 
offered to take Willie a ride. His manner, 

when Susan asked him where he was going 
to, was rather confused; but the answer was 
| straight and clear enough. 

| “ He had business in Ambleside. He would 
never lose sight of the lad, and have him back 
|safe and sound before dark.” 

| him go. 

| Before night they were at home again ; Willie 


So Susan let 


lin high delight at a little rattling paper wind- 
mill that Michael had bought for him in the 
| street, and striving to imitate this new sound 
with perpetual buzzings. Michael, too, looked 
pleased. Susan knew the look, although after- 
} ward she remembered that he had tried to vail 
| it from her, and had assumed a grave appear- 
ance of sorrow whenever he caught her eye. 
Ile put up his horse; for, although he had three 
| miles further to go, the moon was up—the bonny 

did not care how late he 
a road by such a light. 
After the supper which Susan had prepared for 
| the travelers was over, Peggy went up stairs to 
see Willie safe in bed; for he had to have the 
same care taken of him that a little child of four 
years old requires. 

Michael drew near to Susan. 

“Susan,” said he, “I took Will to see Dr. 
Preston, at Kendal. He’s the first doctor in 
the county. I-thought it were better for us— 
for you—to know at once what chance there 
were for him.” 

“Well!” said Susan, looking eagerly up. 
She saw the same strange glance of satisfac- 
tion, the same instant change to apparent re- 
|gret and pain. ‘ What did he say?” said she. 
| Speak! can’t you ?” 

“He said he would never get better of his 
weakiress.” 

“ Never! 

“No; never. It is a long word, and hard to 
bear. And there’s worse to come, dearest. The 
doctor thinks he will get worse from year to 
year. And he said, if he was us—you—he 
would send him off in time to Lancaster Asy- 
lum. They’ve ways there both of keeping such 
people in order and making them happy. I 
only tell you what he said,” continued he, see- 
ing the gathering storm in her face. 

“There was no harm in his saying it,” she 
replied, with great self-constraint, forcing her- 
self to speak coldly instead of angrily. “‘ Folk 
is welcome to their opinions.” 

They sate silent for a minute or two, her 
breast heaving with suppressed feeling. 


and he 
had to drive on such 


harvest-moon- 


” 
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“ He’s counted a very clever man,” said Mi- | moved from Will, who was much more gentle 
chael, at length. | and tractable than he had been for many weeks, 
“He may be. He’s none of my clever men, | Susan thought that she had observed him mak- 
nor am I going to be guided by him, whatever | ing efforts at her bidding, and there was some- 
he may think. And I don’t thank them that thing piteous in the way in which he crept up 
went and took my poor lad to have such harsh | to her, and looked wistfully in her face, as if 





notions formed about him. If I’d been there, I | 
could have called out the sense that is in him.” | 

“Well! Ill not say more to-night, Susan. 
You're not taking it rightly, and I'd best be 
gone, and leave you to think it over. I'll not | 
deny they are hard words to hear, but there’s 
sense in them, as I take it; and I reckon you'll 
have to come to’em. Any how, it’s a bad way 
of thanking me for my pains, and I don’t take 
it well in you, Susan,” said he, getting up, as if 
offended. 

“Michael, I’m beside myself with sorrow. 
Don’t blame me if I speak sharp. He and me 
is the only ones, you see. And mother did so 
charge me to have a care of him! And this is 
what he’s come to, poor lile chap!” She began | 
to cry, and Michael to comfort her with ca- | 
resses. 

“Don't!” said she. ‘It’s no use trying to | 
make me forget poor Willie is a natural. I| 
could hate myself for being happy with you, 
even for just a little minute. Go away, “| 


| 





leave me to face it out.” 

“And you'll think it over, Susan, and re- 
member what the doctor says ?” 

“T can’t forget it,” said she. She meant she | 
could not forget what the doctor had said about 
the hopelessness of her brother’s case; he had 
referred to the plan of sending Willie away to 
an asylum, or mad-house, as they were called in | 
that day and place. The idea had been gath- | 
ering force in Michael’s mind for long; he had | 
talked it over with his father, and secretly re- | 
joiced over the possession of the farm and land | 
which would then be his in fact, if not in law, 
by right of his wife. He had always considered 
the good penny her father could give her in his | 
catalogue of Susan’s charms and attractions. 
But of late he had grown to esteem her as the | 
heiress of Yew Nook. He too should have land 
like his brother—land to possess, to cultivate, | 
to make profit from, to bequeath. For some 
time he had wondered that Susan had been too | 
much absorbed in Willie’s present, that she 
never seemed to look forward to his future 
state. Michael had long felt the boy to be a 
trouble; but of late he had absolutely loathed 
him. His gibbering, his uncouth gestures, his 
loose shambling gait, all irritated Michael inex- 
pressibly. He did not come near the Yew Nook 
for a couple of days. He thought that he would | 
leave her time to become anxious to see him | 
and reconciled to his plan. They were strange, 
lonely days to Susan. They were the first she 
had spent face to face with the sorrows that had 
turned her from a girl into a woman, for hith- 
erto Michael had never let twenty-four hours 
pass by without coming to see her since she had 
had the fever. Now that he was absent it seem- 
ed as though some cause of irritation was re- 





asking her to restore him the faculties that he 
felt to be wanting. 

“T never willlet thee go, lad. Never! There’s 
no knowing where they would take thee to, or 
what they would do with thee. As they say in 
the Bible, ‘Nought but death shall part thee 
and me!’” j 

The country-side was full, in those days, of 
stories of the brutal treatment offered to the in- 
sane; stories that were, in fact, only too well 
founded, and the truth of one of which’ only 
would have been a sufficient reason for the 
strong prejudice existing against all such places. 
Each succeeding hour that Susan passed alone, 
or with the poor, affectionate lad for her sole 
companion, served to deepen her solemn reso- 
lution never to part with him. So, when Mi- 
chael came, he was annoyed and surprised by 
the calm way in which she spoke, as if follow- 
ing Dr. Preston’s advice was utterly and entirely 
out of the question. He had expected nothing 
less than a consent, reluctant it might be, but 
still a consent; and he was extremely irritated. 
He could have repressed his anger, but he chose 
rather to give way to it, thinking that he could 
so best work upon Susan’s affection to gain his 
point. But, somehow, he overreached himself; 
and now he was astonished in his turn at the 
passion of indignation that she burst into. 

“Thou wilt not bide in the same house with 
him, say’st thou? There’s no need for thy bid- 
ing, as far as I can tell. There’s solemn reason 
why I should bide with my own flesh and blood, 
and keep to the word I pledged my mother on 
her death-bed; but, as for thee, there’s no tie 
that I know on to keep thee fra going to Amer- 
ica or Botany Bay this very night, if that were 
thy inclination. I will have no more of your 
threats to make me send my bairn away. If 
thou marry me, thou'lt help me to take charge 
of Willie. If thou doesn’t choose to marry me 
on those terms—why! I can snap my fingers 
at thee, never fear. I’m not so far gone in love 
as that. But I will not have thee, if thou say’st 
in such a hectoring way that Willie must go out 
of the house—and the house his own too—before 
thou'lt set foot in it. Willie bides here, and I 
bide with him.” 

“Thou hast maybe spoken a word too much,” 
said Michael, pale with rage. “If I am free, 
as thou say’st, to go to Canada or Botany Bay, 
I reckon I’m free to live where I like, and that 
will not be with a natural, who may turn into a 
madman some day, for aught I know. Choose 
between him and me, Susy, for I swear to you, 
you shan’t have both !” 

“I have chosen,” said Susan, now perfectly 
composed and still. ‘Whatever comes of it, I 
bide with Willie.” 

“Very well,” replied Michael, trying to as- 
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sume an equal composure of manner. “Then 
lll wish you a very good-night.” He went out 
of the house-door half-expecting to be called 
back again; but, instead, he heard a hasty step 
inside, and a bolt drawn. 

“Whew !” said he to himself, “I think I must 
leave my lady alone for a week or two, and give 
her time to come to her senses. She'll not find 
it so easy as she thinks to let me go.” 

So he went past the kitchen-window in non- 


chalant style, and was not seen again at Yew | 
How did he pass the | 


Nook for some weeks. 
time? For the first day or two he was unusu- 
ally cross with all things and people that came 
across him. Then wheat-harvest began, and he 
was busy and exultant about his heavy crop. 
Then a man came from a distance to bid for 
the lease of his farm, which had been offered 
for sale by his father’s advice, as he himself was 
so soon likely to remove to the Yew Nook. He 
had so little idea that Susan really would remain 
firm to her determination, that he at once be- 


gan to haggle with the man who came after his | 


farm, showed him the crop just got in, and man- 
aged skillfully enough to make a good bargain 
for himself. Of course the bargain had to be 


sealed at the public-house ; and the companions | 


he met with there soon became friends enough 
to tempt him into Langdale, where again he met 
with Eleanor Hebthwaite. 

How did Susan pass the time ? 
day or so she was too angry and offended to 
cry. 


quick, sharp, jerking, yet absent way; shrink- 
ing one moment from Will, overwhelming him 


with remorseful caresses the next. The third 
day of Michael’s absence she had the relief of 
a good fit of crying; and after that she grew 
softer and more tender; she felt how harshly 
she had spoken to him, and remembered how 
angry she had been. She made excuses for 
him. “It was no wonder,” she said to herself, 
“that he had been vexed with her; and no won- 
der he would not give in, when she had never 
tried to speak gently or to reason with him. 
She was to blame, and she would tell him so, 
and tell him once again all that her mother 
had bade her be to Willie, and all the horrible 
stories she had heard about mad-houses, and 
he would be on her side at once.” 

And so she watched for his coming, intend- 
ing to apologize as soon as ever she saw him. 
She hurried over her household work, in order 
to sit quietly at her sewing, and hear the first 
distant sound of his well-known step or whistle. 
But even the sound of her flying needle seemed 
too loud—perhaps she was losing an exquisite 


instant of anticipation; so she stopped sewing, | 


and looked longingly out through the geranium 


leaves, so that her eye might catch the first stir 
of the branches in the wood-path by which he | 


generally came. Now and then a bird might 


spring out of the covert; otherwise the leaves | 


were heavily still in the sultry weather of early 
autumn. Then she would take up her sewing, 
and with a spasm of resolution, she would de- 


For the first | 


She went about her household duties in a 


termine that a certain task should be fulfilled 
before she would again allow herself the poign- 
ant luxury of expectation. Sick at heart was 
she when the evening closed in, and the chances 
of that day diminished. Yet she staid up longer 
than usual, thinking that if he were coming— 
if he were only passing along the distant road— 
the sight of a light in the window might encour- 
age him to make his appearance even at that 
late hour, while seeing the house all darkened 
and shut up might quench any such intention. 
Very sick and weary at heart, she went to 
| bed; too desolate and despairing to cry, or 
make any moan. But in the morning hope 
|came afresh. Another day—another chance! 
And so it went on for weeks. Peggy understood 
her young mistress’s sorrow full well, and re- 
spected it by her silence on the subject. Willie 
seemed happier now that the irritation of Mi- 
| chael’s presence was removed; for the poor idiot 
| had a sort of antipathy to Michael, which was 
la kind of heart’s echo to the repugnance in 
which the latter held him. Altogether, just at 
| this time, Willie was the happiest of the three. 
| As Susan went into Corniston, to sell her 
butter, one Saturday, some inconsiderate per- 
son told her that they had seen Michael Hurst 
| the night before. I said inconsiderate, but I 
Se pt rather have said unobservant; for any 
one who had spent half an hour in Susan Dix- 
on’s company might have seen that she disliked 
having any reference made to the subjects near- 
est to her heart, were they joyous or grievous. 
Now she went a little paler than usual (and she 
had never recovered her color since she had had 
the fever), and tried to keep silence. But an 
irrepressible pang forced out the question— 

“ Where ?” 

“At Thomas Applethwaite’s, in Langdale. 
They had a kind of harvest-home, and he were 
there among the young folk, and very thick wi’ 
Nelly Hebthwaite, old Thomas’s niece. Thou'lt 
have to look after him a bit, Susan !” 

She neither smiled nor sighed. The neigh- 
bor who had been speaking to her was struck 
with the gray stillness of her face. Susan her- 
self felt how well her self-command was obeyed 
by every little muscle, and said to herself in her 
Spartan manner, “I can bear it without either 
wincing or blenching.” She went home early, 
at a tearing, passionate pace, trampling and 
breaking through all obstacles of briar or bush. 
Willie was moping in her absence—hanging 
listlessly on the farm-yard gate to watch for 
| her. When he saw her, he set up one of his 
| strange, inarticulate cries, of which she was now 
learning the meaning, and came toward her 
with his loose, galloping run, head and limbs all 
shaking and wagging with pleasant excitement. 
Suddenly she turned from him, and burst into 
tears. She sate down on a stone by the wayside, 
| not a hundred yards from home, and buried 
her face in her hands and gave way to a passion 
of pent-up sorrow ; so terrible and full of agony 
were her low cries, that the idiot stood by her, 
aghast and silent. All his joy gone for the 
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time, but not, like her joy, turned into ashes, | gracious or cordial. How could they be, whey 
Some thought struck him. Yes! the sight of | she remembered what had passed between Mi. 
her woe made him think, great as the exertion | chael and herself the last time they met? Foy 
was. He ran, and stumbled, and shambled | her penitence had faded away under the daily 
home, buzzing with his lips all the time. She | disappointment of these last weary weeks. 
never missed him. He came back in a trice,| But she was hospitable in substance. She 
bringing with him his cherished paper wind-mill, | bade Peggy hurry on the kettle, and busied her. 
bought on that fatal day when Michael had | self among the tea-cups, thankful that the pres. 
taken him into Kendal, to have his doom of | ence of Mrs. Gale, as a stranger, would prevent 
perpetual idiotey pronounced. He thrust it into | the immediate recurrence to the one subject 
Susan’s face, her hands, her lap, regardless of | which she felt must be present in Michael’s 
the injury his frail plaything thereby received. | mind as well as in her own. But Mrs. Gale 
He leapt before her, to think how he had cured | was withheld by no such feelings of delicacy, 
all heart-sorrow, buzzing louder than ever. | She had come ready-primed with the case, and 
Susan looked up at him, and that glance of her | had undertaken to bring the girl to reason, 
sad eyes sobered him. He began to whimper, | There was no time to be lost. It had been pre- 
he knew not why; and she now, comforter in | arranged between the brother and sister that 
her turn, tried to soothe him by twirling his | he was to stroll out into the farm-yard before 
wind-mill. But it was broken; it made no noise; | his sister introduced the subject ; but she was so 
it would not go round. This seemed to aftlict | confident in the success of her arguments, that 
Susan more than him. She tried to make it | she must needs have the triumph of a victory as 
right, although she saw the task was hopeless ; | soon as possible; and, accordingly, she brought 
and while she did so, the tears rained down un-|a hail-storm of good reasons to bear upon 
heeded from her bent head on the paper toy. | Susan’s. Susan did not reply for a long time; 
“Tt won’t do,” said she, at last. ‘It will) she was so indignant at this intermeddling of a 
never do again.” And, somehow, she took the | stranger in the deep family sorrow and shame, 
accident and her words as omens of the love | Mrs. Gale thought she was gaining the day, and 
that was broken, and that she feared could | urged her arguments more pitilessly. Even 
never be pieced together again. She rose up | Michael winced for Susan, and wondered at her 
and took Willie’s hand, and the two went in| silence. He shrunk out of sight, and into the 
slowly to the honse. shadow, hoping that his sister might prevail, 
To her surprise, Michael Hurst sate in the | but annoyed at the hard way in which she kept 
house-place. House-place is a sort of better | putting the case. 
kitchen, where no cookery is done, but which| Suddenly Susan turned round from the occu- 
is reserved for state occasions. Michael had | pation she had pretended to be engaged in, and 
gone in there because he was accompanied by | said to him in a low voice, which yet not only 
his only sister, a woman older than himself, | vibrated itself, but made its hearers vibrate 
who was well married beyond Keswick, and | through all their obtuseness : 
who now came for the first time to make ac-| ‘Michael Hurst! does your sister speak truth, 
quaintance with Susan. Michael had primed | think you?” 
his sister-with his wishes with regard to Will,| Both women looked at him for his answer; 
and the position in which he stood with Susan; | Mrs. Gale without anxiety, for had she not said 
and arriving at Yew Nook in the absence of the | the very words they had spoken together be- 
latter, he had not scrupled to conduct his sis- | fore; had she not used the very arguments 
ter into the guest-room, as he held Mrs. Gale’s | that he himself had suggested? Susan, on the 
worldly position in respect and admiration, and | contrary, looked to his answer as settling her 
therefore wished her to be favorably impressed | doom for life; and in the gloom of her eyes 
with all the signs of property, which he was be- | you might have read more despair than hope. 
ginning to consider as Susan’s greatest charms. He shuffled his position. He shuffled in his 
He had secretly said to himself, that if Eleanor | words. 
Hebthwaite and Susan Dixon were equal as to| ‘ What is it you ask? My sister has said 
riches, he would sooner have Eleanor by far. | many things.” 
He had begun to consider Susan as a termagant; “I ask you,” said Susan, trying to give a 
and when he thought of his intercourse with | crystal clearness both to her expressions and 
her, recollections of her somewhat warm and | her pronunciation, “if, knowing as you do how 
hasty temper came far more readily to his | Will is afflicted, you will help me to take that 
mind than any remembrance of her generous, | charge of him that I promised my mother on 
loving nature. her death-bed that I would do; and which 
And now she stood face to face with him; | means, that I shall keep him always with me, 
her eyes tear-swollen, her garments dusty, and | and do all in my power to make his life happy. 
here and there torn in consequence of her rapid | If you will do this, I will be your wife; if not, 
progress through the bushy by-paths. She did | I remain unwed.” 
not make a favorable impression on the well- “ But he may get dangerous; he can be but 
elad Mrs. Gale, dressed in her best silk gown, | a trouble; his being here is a pain to you, 
and therefore unusually susceptible to the ap- | Susan, not a pleasure.” 
pearance of another. Nor were her manners! “I ask you for either yes or no,” said she, 
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a little contempt at his evading her question 
mingling with her tone. He perceived it, and 
it nettled him. 

“And I have told you. I answered your 
question the last time I was here. I said I 
would ne’er keep house with an idiot ; no more 
I will. So now you’ve gotten your answer.” 

“Thave,” said Susan. And she sighed deeply. 

“Come now,” said Mrs. Gale, encouraged 
by the sigh; “one would think you don’t love 
Michael, Susan, to be so stubborn in yielding 
to what I’m sure would be best for the lad.” 

“Oh! she does not care for me,” said Mi- 
chael. ‘I don’t believe she ever did!” 

“Don’t 1? Have not I?” asked Susan, her 
eyes blazing out fire. She left the room di- 
rectly, and sent Peggy in to make the tea; and 
catching at Will, who was lounging about in the 
kitchen, she went up stairs with him and bolted 
herself in, straining the boy to her heart, and 
keeping almost breathless, lest any noise she 
made should cause him to break out into the 
howls and sounds which she could not bear that 
those below should hear. 

A knock at the door. It was Peggy. 

“He wants for to see you, to wish vou good- 
by.” 

“T can not come. 
away !” 

It was her only cry for sympathy; and the 
old servant understood it. She sent them away, 
somehow ; not politely, as I have been given to 
understand. 


Oh, Peggy, send them 


“Good go with them!” said Peggy, as she 
grimly watched their retreating figures. “We're 


rid of bad rubbish, any how.” And she turned 
into the house with the intention of making 
ready some refreshment for Susan, after her 
hard day at the market, and her harder even- 
ing. But in the kitchen, to which she passed 
through the empty house-place, making a face 
of contemptuous dislike at the used tea-cups 
and fragments of a meal yet standing there, she 
found Susan with her sleeves tucked up and her 
working apron on, busied in preparing to make 
clap-bread, one of the hardest and hottest do- 
mestic tasks of a Daleswoman. She looked up, 
and first met and then avoided Peggy’s eye; it 
was too full of sympathy. Her own cheeks 
were flushed, and her own eyes were dry and 
burning. 

“Where's the board, Peggy? We need clap- 


bread, and I reckon I’ve time to get through | 


with it to-night.” Her voice had a sharp dry 
tone in it, and her motions had a jerking angu- 
larity in them. 

Peggy said nothing, but fetched her all that 
she needed. Susan beat her cakes thin with 
vehement force. As she stooped over them, re- 
gardless even of the task in which she seemed 
so much occupied, she was surprised by a touch 


on her mouth of something—what she did not | 


see at first. It was a cup of tea, delicately 
sweetened and cooled, and held to her lips when 
exactly ready by the faithful old woman. Susan 
held it off a hand’s-breadth, and looked into 





Peggy’s eyes, while her own filled with the 
strange relief of tears. 

“Lass!” said Peggy, solemnly, “thou hast 
done well. It is not long to bide, and then the 
end will come.” 

“But you are very old, Peggy,” said Susan, 
quivering. 

“It is but a day sin’ I were young,” replied 
Peggy; but she stopped the conversation by 
again pushing the cup with gentle force to Su- 
san’s dry and thirsty lips. When she had drunk- 
en she fell again to her labor, Peggy heating 
the hearth, and doing all that she knew would 
be required, but never speaking another word. 
Willie basked close to the fire, enjoying the ani- 
mal luxury of warmth, for the autumn evenings 
were beginning to be chilly. It was one o’clock 
before they thought of going to bed on that 
memorable night. 

TV. 

The vehemence with which Susan Dixon 
threw herself into occupation could not last 
forever. ‘Times of languor and remembrance 
would come—times when she recurred with a 
passionate yearning to past days, the recollec- 
tion of which was so vivid and delicious, that it 
seemed as though it were the reality, and the 
present bleak bareness the dream. She smiled 
anew at the magical sweetness of some touch or 
tone which in memory she felt and heard, and 
drank the delicious cup of poison, although at 
the very time she knew what the consequence 
of racking pain would be. 

“This time, last year,” thought she, “we 
went nutting together—this very day last year; 
just such a day as to-day. Purple and gold 
were the lights on the hills; the leaves were 
just turning brown; here and there on the sun- 
ny slopes the stubble-fields looked tawny; down 
in a cleft of yon purple slate-rock the beck fell 
like a silver glancing thread ; all just as it is to- 
day. And he climbed the slender swaying nut- 
trees, and bent the branches for me to gather; 
or made a passage through the hazel copses, 
from time to time claiming atoll. Who could 
have thought he loved me so little ?—who ?— 
who?” 

Or, as the evening closed in, she would al- 
low herself to imagine that she heard his com- 
ing step, just that she might recall the feeling 
of exquisite delight which had passed by with- 
out the due and passionate relish at the time. 
Then she would wonder how she could have 
had strength, the cruel, self-piercing strength, 
| to say what she had done; to stab herself with 
| that stern resolution, of which the scar would 
| remain till her dying day. It might have been 
| right; but, as she sickened, she wished she had 
| not instinctively chosen the right. How lux- 
| urious a life haunted by no stern sense of duty 
|must be! And many led this kind of life; why 

could not she? Oh, for one hour again of his 
| sweet company! If he came now, she would 
| agree to whatever he proposed. 

It was a fever of the mind. She passed 
|through it, and came out healthy, if weak. 
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She was capable once more of taking pleasure 
in following an unseen guide through briar 
and brake. She returned with ten-fold affec- 
tion to her protecting care of Willie. She ac- 
knowledged to herself that he was to be her all- 
in-all in life. She made him her constant com- 
panion. For his sake, as the real owner of Yew 
Nook, and she as his steward and guardian, she 


began that course of careful saving, and that | 
love of acquisition, which afterward gained for 
She still | 
thought that he might regain a scanty portion | 


her the reputation of being miserly. 


of sense—enough to require some simple pleas- 
ures and excitement, which would cost money. 
And money should not be wanting. Peggy 
rather assisted her in the formation of her par- 
simonious habits than otherwise ; economy was 
the order of the district, and a certain degree 
of respectable avarice the characteristic of age. 
Only Willie was never stinted or hindered of 
any thing that the two women thought could 
give him pleasure for want of money. 

There was one gratification which Susan felt 
was needed for the restoration of her mind to 
its more healthy state, after she had passed 
through the whirling fever, when duty was as 
nothing, and anarchy reigned ; a gratitication— 
that somehow was to be her last burst of un- 
reasonableness ; of which she knew and recog- 
nized pain as the sure consequence. She must 
see him once more—herself unseen. 

The week before the Christmas of this mem- 
orable year she went out in the dusk of the early 
winter evening, wrapped up close in shawl and 
cloak. She wore her dark shawl under her 
cloak, putting it over her head in lieu of a 
bonnet; for she knew that she might have to 
wait long in concealment. Then she tramped 
over the wet fell-path, shut in by misty rain 
for miles and miles, till she came to the place 
where he was lodging; a farm-house in Lang- 
dale, with a steep stony lane leading up to it: 
this lane was entered by a gate out of the main 
road, and by the gate were a few bushes—thorns ; 
but of them the leaves had fallen, and they of- 
fered no concealment: an old wreck of a yew- 


tree grew among them, however, and under- | 
neath that Susan cowered down, shrouding her | 
face, of which the color might betray her, with | two; and it was Susan’s anxious care to keep 
| their very existence hidden and unknown. 
cold and cramped she became, too damp and | 


a corner of her shawl. Long did she wait; 
stiff to change her posture readily. And after 
all, he might never come! But she would 
wait till daylight, if need were; and she pulled 
out a crust, with which she had providently 
‘supplied herself. The rain had ceased—a dull 
still brooding weather had succeeded; it was a 
night to hear distant sounds. She heard horses’ 
hoofs striking and plashing in the stones, and in 
the pools of the road at her back. Two horses; 
not well-ridden, or evenly guided, as she could 
tell. 

Michael Hurst and a companion drew near; 
not tipsy, but not sober. They stopped at the 
gate to bid each other a maudlin farewell. 
Michael stooped forward to catch the latch 
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| with the hook of the stick which he carried; 
| he dropped the stick, and it fell with one end 
| close to Susan—indeed, with the slightest 
| change of posture, she could have opened the 
gate for him. He swore a great oath, and 
struck his horse with his closed fist, as if that 
animal had been to blame; then he dismount- 
ed, opened the gate, and fumbled about for his 
stick. When he had found it (Susan had touch. 
ed the other end), his first use of it was to flog 
his horse well, and she had much ado to avoid 
its kicks and plunges. Then, still swearing, he 
stagvered up the lane, for it was evident he was 
not sober enough to remount. 

By daylight Susan was back and at her daily 
labors at Yew Nook. When the spring came, 
Michael Hurst was married to Eleanor Heb- 
thwaite. Others, too, were married, and chris- 
tenings made their fireside merry and glad; or 
they traveled, and came back after long years 
with many wondrous tales. More rarely, per- 
haps, a Dalesman changed his dwelling. But 
to all households more change came than to 
Yew Nook. There the seasons came round 
with monotonous sameness; or, if they brought 
mutation, it was of a slow, and decaying, and 
depressing kind. Old Peggy died. Her silent 
sympathy, concealed under much roughness, 
was a loss to Susan Dixon. Susan was not 
yet thirty when this happened, but she looked 
a middle-aged, not to say an elderly woman. 
People affirmed that she had never recovered 
her complexion since that fever, a dozen years 
ago, which killed her father, and left Will Dix- 
on an idiot. But besides her gray sallowness, 
the lines in her face were strong, and deep, and 
hard. The movements of her eyeballs were 
slow and heavy; the wrinkles at the corners of 
her mouth and eyes were planted firm and sure ; 
not an ounce of unnecessary flesh was there on 
her bones—every muscle started strong and 
ready for use. She needed all this bodily 
strength to a degree that no human creature, 








now Peggy was dead, knew of: for Willie had 
grown up large and strong in body, and, in gen- 
eral, docile enough in mind; but, every now 
and then, he became first moody, and then yio- 
lent. These paroxysms lasted but a day or 


It 
is true that occasional passers-by on that lonely 
road heard sounds at night of knocking about 
of furniture, blows, and cries, as of some tear- 
ing demon within the solitary farm-house ; but 
these fits of violence usually occurred in the 
night; and whatever had been their conse- 
quence, Susan had tidied and redd up all signs 
of aught unusual before the morning. For, 
above all, she dreaded lest some one might find 
out in what danger and peril she occasionally 
was, and might assume a right to take away her 
brother from her care. The one idea of taking 
charge of him had deepened and deepened with 
years. It was graven into her mind as the ob- 
ject for which she lived. The sacrifice she had 
made for this object only made it more pre- 
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cious to her. 


and kept it distinct from the terror which the 
demon that occasionally possessed him inspired 
her with. The one was her flesh and her blood 
—the child of her dead mother; the other was 
some fiend who came to torture and convulse 
the creature she so loved. She believed that 
she fought her brother’s battle in holding down 
those tearing hands, in binding whenever she 
could those uplifted restless arms prompt and 
prone to do mischief. All the time she sub- 
dued him with her cunning or her strength, she 
spoke to him in pitying murmurs, or abused the 
third person, the fiendish enemy, in no unmeas- 
ured tones. ‘Toward morning the paroxysm 


was exhausted, and he would fall asleep, per- , 


haps only to waken with evil and renewed vig- 
or. But when he was laid down she would 
sally out to taste the fresh air, and to work off 
her wild sorrow in cries and mutterings to her- 
self. ‘The early laborers saw her gestures at a 
distance, and thought her as crazed as the idiot- 
brother who made the neighborhood a haunted 
place. But did any chance person call at Yew 
Nook later, or in the day, he would find Susan 
Dixon cold, calm, collected; her manner curt, 
her wits keen. 

Once this fit of violence lasted longer than 
usual. Susan’s strength both of mind and body 


was nearly worn out; she wrestled in prayer 
that somehow it might end before she, too, was 
driven mad; or, worse, might be obliged to give | 


ap life’s aim, and consign Willie to a mad-house. 
From that moment of prayer (as she afterward 
superstitiously thought) Willie calmed — and 
then he drooped—and then he sank—and, last 


of all, he died, in reality from physical exhaus- | 


tion. 

But he was so gentle and tender as he lay on 
his dying bed; such strange childlike gleams of 
returning intelligence came over his face long 
after the power to make his dull inarticulate 
sounds had departed, that Susan was attracted 
to him by a stronger tie than she had ever felt 
before. It was something to have even an idiot 
loving her with dumb, wistful, animal affection ; 
something to have any creature looking at her 
with such beseeching eyes, imploring protection 
from the insidious enemy stealing on. And 
yet she knew that to him death was no enemy 
but a true friend, restoring light and health to 
his poor clouded mind. It was to her that 
death was an enemy ; to her, the survivor, when 
Willie died: there was no one to love her. 
Worse doom still, there was no one left on earth 
for her to love. 


You now know why no wandering tourist | 
could persuade her to receive him as a lodger ; | 
why no tired traveler could melt her heart to | 
give him rest and refreshment; why long hab- | 


its of seclusion had given her a moroseness of 


Besides, she separated the idea | 
of the docile, affectionate, loutish, indolent Will, | 


| was not in all the country round. 


V. 

In spite of Peggy's prophecy that Susan’s life 
should not seem long, it did seem wearisome 
and endless as year by year slowly uncoiled 
their monotonous circles. To be sure, she 
might have made change for herself, but she 
did not care to do it. It was, indeed, more 
than “not caring” which merely implies a cer- 
tain degree of vis inertiw to be subdued before 
an object can be attained, and that the object 
itself does not seem to be of sufficient import- 
ance to call out the requisite energy. On the 
contrary, Susan exerted herself to avoid change 
and variety. She had a morbid dread of new 
faces, which originated in her desire to keep 
poor dead Willie’s state a profound secret. 
She had a contempt for new customs; and in- 
deed her old ways prospered so well under her 
active hand and vigilant eye, that it was diffi- 
cult to know how they could be improved upon. 
She was regularly present in Coniston market 
with the best butter and the earliest chickens 
of the season. Those were the common farm 
produce that every farmer’s wife about had to 
sell; but Susan, after she had disposed of the 
more feminine articles, turned to on the man’s 
side. A better judge of a horse or cow there 
Yorkshire 
itself might have attempted to jockey her, and 
would have failed. Her corn was sound and 
clean; her potatoes well preserved to the 
latest spring. People began to talk of the 
hoards of money Susan Dixon must have laid 
up somewhere; and one young ne’er-do-well 
of a farmer’s son undertook to make love to 
the woman of forty, who looked fifty-five, if a 
day. He made up to her by opening a gate 
on the road-path home, as she was riding on a 
bare-backed horse, her purchase not an hour 
ago. She was off before him, refusing his ci- 
vility ; but the remounting was not so easy, and 
rather than fail she did not choose to attempt 
it. She walked, and he walked alongside, im- 
proving his opportunity, which, as he vainly 
thought, had been consciously granted to him, 
As they drew near Yew Nook, he ventured on 
some expression of a wish to keep company 
with her. His words were vague and clumsily 
arranged. Susan turned round and coolly ask- 
ed him to explain himself. He took courage, 
as he thought of her reputed wealth, and ex- 
pressed his wishes this second time pretty plain- 
ly. ‘To his surprise the reply she made was in 
a series of smart strokes across his shoulders, 
administered through the medium of a supple 
hazel-switch. 

“Take that!” said she, almost breathless, “ to 
teach thee how thou darest make a fool of an 
honest woman, old enough to be thy mother. If 
thou com’st a step nearer the house, there’s a 
good horse-pool, and there's two stout fellows 
who'll like no better fun than ducking thee. Be 


manner, and care for the interests of another | off wi’ thee!” 

had rendered her keen and miserly. And she strode into her own premises, never 
But there was a third act in the drama of her | looking round to see whether he obeyed her in- 

life, | junction or not. 
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Sometimes three or four years would pass 
over without her hearing Michael Hurst’s name 
mentioned. She used to wonder at such times 
whether he were dead or alive. She would sit 
for hours by the dying embers of her fire on a 
winter’s evening, trying to recall the scenes of 
her youth; trying to bring up living pictures of 
the faces she had then known—Michael’s most 
especially. She thought that it was possible, 
so long had been the lapse of years, that she 
might now pass by him in the street unknowing 
and unknown. 
not recognize, but himself she should feel in the 
thrill of her whole being. 
her unawares. 


What little she did hear about him all testi- | 


fied a downward tendency. He drank—not at 
stated times when there was no other work to 
be done, but continually, whether it was seed- 
time or harvest. His children were ill at one 
time; then one died, while the others recovered, 
but were poor sickly things. No one dared to 
give Susan any direct intelligence of her for- 
mer lover; many avoided all mention of his 
name in her presence; but a few spoke out ei- | 
ther in indifference to, or ignorance of, those 
by-gone days. Susan heard every word, every 
whisper, every sound that related to him. But 
her eye never changed, nor did a muscle of her 
face move. 

Late one November night she sate over her 
fire ; not a human being besides herself in the 
house ; none but she had ever slept there since 
Willie’s death. The farm-laborers had foddered 
the cattle and gone home hours before. There 
were crickets chirping all round the warm 
hearth-stones, there was the clock ticking with 
the peculiar beat Susan had known ever since 
childhood, and which then and ever since she 
had oddly associated with the idea of a mother 
and child talking together, one loud tick, and 
quick—a feeble sharp one following. 

The day had been keen, and piercingly cold. 
The whole lift of heaven seemed a dome of iron. 
Black and frost-bound was the earth under the 
cruel east wind. Now the wind had dropped, 
and as the darkness had gathered in, the weath- 
er-wise old laborers prophesied snow. The 
sounds in the air arose again, as Susan sate 
still and silent. They were of a different char- 
acter to what they had been during the preva- 
lence of the east wind. Then they had been 
shrill and piping; now they were like low dis- 
tant growling; not unmusical, but strangely 
threatening. Susan went to the window, and 
drew aside the little curtain. The whole world 
was white, the air was blinded with the swift 
and heavy downfall of snow. At present it 
came down straight, but Susan -knew those dis- 
tant sounds in the hollows and gullies of the 
hills portended a driving wind and a more cruel 
storm. She thought of her sheep; were they all 
folded? the new-born calf, was it bedded well ? 
Before the drifts were formed too deep for her 
to pass in and out—and by the morning she 
judged that they would be six or seven feet 


His outward form she might | 


He could not pass | 


deep—she would go out and see after the com- 
fort of her beasts. She took a lantern, and tied 
a shawl over her head, and went out into the 
open air. She cared tenderly for all her ani. 
mals, and was returning, when borne on the 
blast as if some spirit-ery—for it seemed to 
come rather down from the skies than from any 
creature standing on earth’s level—she heard a 
voice of agony; she could not distinguish words; 
| it seemed rather as if some bird of prey was nay 
|ing caught in the whirl of the icy wind, and 
torn and tortured by its violence. Again! up 
high above! Susan put down her lantern, and 
shouted loud in return; it was an instinct, for 
| if the creature were not human, which she had 
doubted but a moment before, what good could 
| her responding ery do? And her cry was seized 
|on by the tyrannous wind, and borne farther 
away in the opposite direction to that from 
which that call of agony had proceeded. Again 
she listened; no sound: then again it rang 
through space; and this time she was sure it 
was human. She turned into the house, and 
| heaped turf and*wood on the fire, which, care- 
| less of her own sensations, she had allowed to 
fade and almost die out. She put a new can- 
| dle in her lantern; she changed her shaw] for 
a maud, and leaving the door on latch, she sal- 
lied out. Just at the moment when her ear 
first encountered the weird noises of the storm, 
on issuing forth into the open air, she thought 
she heard the words, “O God! Oh, help!” 
They were a guide to her, if words they were, 
for they came straight from a rock not a quar- 
ter of a mile from Yew Nook, but only to be 
reached, on account of its precipitous character, 
by a round-about path. Thither she steered, 
defying wind and snow; guided by here a thorn- 
tree, there an old doddered oak, which had not 
quite lost their identity under the whelming 
mask of snow. Now and then she stopped to 
listen; but never a word or sound heard she, 
till right from where the copse-wood grew thick 
and tangled at the base of the rock, round which 
she was winding, she heard a moan. In to the 
brake—all snow in appearance, almost a plain 
of snow looked on from the little eminence 
where she stood—she plunged, breaking down 
the bush, stumbling, bruising herself, fighting 
her way; her lantern held between her teeth, 
and she herself using head as well as hands to 
butt away a passage, at whatever cost of bodily 
injury. As she climbed or staggered, owing to 
the unevenness of the snow-covered ground, 
where the briars and weeds of years were tan- 
gled and matted together, her foot felt some- 
thing strangely soft and yielding. She lowered 
her lantern; there lay a man, prone on his face, 
nearly covered by the fast-falling flakes; he 
must have fallen from the rock above, as not 
knowing of the circuitous path, he had tried to 
descend its steep, slippery face. Who could 
tell? it was no time for thinking, Susan lifted 
him up with her wiry strength; he gave no help 
—no sign of life; but for all that he might be 
alive: he was still warm; she tied her maud 
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round him; she fastened the lantern to her 
apron-string; she held him tight: half-drag- 
ging, half-carrying—what did a few bruises sig- 
nify to him, compared to dear life, to precious 
life! She got him through the brake, and down 
the path. There for an instant she stopped to 
take breath; but as if stung by the Furies, 
she pushed on again with almost superhuman 
strength. Clasping him round the waist and 
leaning his dead weight against the lintel of 
the door, she tried to undo the latch; but now, 
just at this moment, a trembling faintness came 
over her, and a fearful dread took possession of 
her—that here, on the very threshold of her 
home, she might be found dead, and buried un- 
der the snow, when the farm-servants came in 
the morning. This terror stirred her up to 
one more effort. She and her companion were 
in the warmth of the quiet haven of that kitch- 
en; she laid him on the settle, and sank on the 
floor by his side. How long she remained in 
swoon she could not tell; not very long she 
judged by the fire, which was still red and sul- 
lenly glowing when she came to herself. She 
lighted the candle, and bent over her late bur- 
den to ascertain if indeed he were dead. She 
stood long gazing. The man lay dead. There 
could be no doubt about it. His filmy eyes 
glared at her, unshut. But Susan was not one 
to be affrighted by the stony aspect of death. 
It was not that; it was the bitter, woeful recog- 
nition of Michael Hurst. 

She was convinced he was dead; but after a 
while she refused to believe in her conviction. 
She stripped off his wet outer-garments with 
trembling, hurried hands. She brought a blank- 
et down from her own bed; she made up the 
fire. She swathed him up in fresh, warm wrap- 
pings, and laid him on the flags before the fire, 
sitting herself at his head, and holding it in her 
lap, while she tenderly wiped his loose, wet 
hair, curly still, although its color had changed 
from nut-brown to iron-gray since she had seen 
it last. From time to time she bent over the 
face afresh, sick and fain to believe that the 
flicker of the fire-light was some slight convul- 
sive motion. But the dim, staring eyes struck 
chillto her heart. At last she ceased her deli- 
cate busy cares, but she still held the head soft- 
ly, as if caressing it. She thought over all the 
possibilities and chances in the mingled yarn of 
their lives that might, by so slight a turn, have 
ended far otherwise. If her mother’s cold had 
been early tended so that the responsibility as 
to her brother’s weal or woe had not fallen upon 
her; if the fever had not taken such rough, 
cruel hold on Will; nay, if Mrs. Gale, that hard, 
worldly sister, had not accompanied him on his 
last visit to Yew Nook—his very last before this 
fatal stormy night; if she had heard his ery— 
ery: uttered by those pale, dead lips with such 
wild, despairing agony, not yet three hours ago! 
Oh! if she had but heard it sooner, he might 
have been saved before that blind, false step 
had precipitated him down the rock! In going 
over this weary chain of unrealized possibilities 
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Susan learnt the force of Peggy’s words. Life 
was short, looking back upon it. It seemed but 
yesterday since all the love of her being had 
been poured out, and run to waste. The inter- 
vening years—the long monotonous years that 
had turned her into an old woman before her 
time—were but a dream. 

The laborers coming in the dawn of the win- 
ter’s day were surprised to see the fire-light 
through the low kitchen window. They knock- 
ed, and hearing a moaning answer, they enter- 
ed, fearing that something had befallen their 
mistress. For all explanation they got these 
words: 

“Tt is Michael Hurst. He was belated, and 
fell down the Raven’s Crag. Where does Elea- 
nor, his wife, live ?” 

How Michael Hurst got to Yew Nook no one 
but Susan ever knew. They thought he had 
dragged himself there with some sore internal 
bruise sapping away his minuted life. They 
could not have believed the superhuman ex- 
ertion which had first sought him out, and then 
dragged him hither. Only Susan knew of that. 

She gave him into the charge of her servants, 
and went out and saddled her horse. Where 
the wind had drifted the snow on one side, and 
the road was clear and bare, she rode, and rode 
fast; where the soft, deceitful heaps were massed 
up, she dismounted and led her steed, plunging 
in deep, with fierce energy, the pain at her heart 
urging her onward with a sharp, digging spur. 

The gray, solemn, winter’s noon was more 
night-like than the depth of summer's night; 
dim purple brooded the low skies over the white 
earth, as Susan rode up to what had been Mi- 
chael Hurst’s abode while living. It was a small 
farm-house, carelessly kept outside, slatternly 
tended within. The pretty Nelly Hebthwaite 
was pretty still; her delicate face had never 
suffered from any long-enduring feeling. If 
any thing, its expression was that of plaintive 
sorrow; but the soft, light hair had scarcely a 
tinge of gray, the wood-rose tint of complexion 
yet remained, if not so brilliant as in youth; 
the straight nose, the small mouth were un- 
touched by time. Susan felt the contrast even 
at that moment. She knew that her own skin 
was weather-beaten, furrowed, brown—that her 
teeth were gone, and her hair gray and ragged. 
And yet she was not two years older than Nel- 
ly—sheé had not been in youth, when she took 
account of these things. Nelly stood wonder- 
ing at the strange-enough horsewoman, who 
stood and panted at the door, holding her 
horse’s bridle, and refusing to enter. 

“Where is Michael Hurst?” asked Susan, at 
last. . 

“Well, I can’t rightly say. He should have 
been at home last night, but he was off seeing 
after a public-house to be let at Ulverstone, for 
our farm does not answer, and we were think- 
ing—” 

“He did not come home last night?” said 
Susan, cutting short the story, and half-affirm- 
ing, half-questioning by way of letting in a ray 
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of the awful light before she let it full in, in its 
consuming wrath. 

“No! he'll be stopping somewhere out Ul- 
verstone ways. I’m sure we've need of him at 
home, for I’ve no one but lile Tommy to help 
me tend the beasts. Things have not gone 
well with us, and we don’t keep a servant now. 
But you're trembling all over, ma’am. You'd 
better come in, and take something warm, while 
your horse rests. That’s the stable-door, to 
your left.” 

Susan took her horse there; loosened his 
girths, and rubbed him down with a wisp of 
straw. Then she looked about her for hay; but 
the place was bare of food, and smelt damp and 
unused. She went to the house, thankful for 
the respite, and got some clap-bread, which she 
mashed up in a pailful of lukewarm water. 
Every moment was a respite, and yet every 
moment made her dread the more the task that 
lay before her. It would be longer than she 
thought at first. She took the saddle off, and 
hung about her horse, which seemed somehow 
more like a friend than any thing else in the 
world. She laid her cheek against its neck, 
and rested there, before returning to the house 
for the last time. 

Eleanor had brought down one of her own 
gowns, which hung on a chair against the fire, 
and had made her unknown visitor a cup of hot 
tea. Susan could hardly bear all these little 
attentions; they choked her, and yet she was 
so wet,-so weak with fatigue and excitement 
that she’ could neither resist by word or by ac- 
tion. Two children stood awkwardly about, 
puzzled at the scene, and even Eleanor began 
to wish for some explanation of who her strange 
visitor was. 

“You've maybe heard him speak of me? 
T’m called Susan Dixon.” 

Nelly colored, and avoided meeting Susan’s 


eye. 

“T’ve heard other folk speak of you. He 
never named your name.” 

This respect of silence came like balm to 
Susan; balm not felt or heeded at the time it 
was applied, but very grateful in its effects for 
all that. 

“He is at my house,” continued Susan, de- 
termined not to stop or quaver in the operation 
—the pain which must be inflicted. 

“At your house? Yew Nook?” questioned 
Eleanor, surprised. “How came he there?” 
half-jealously. “Did he take shelter from the 
coming storm? Tell me—there is something 
—tell me, woman !” 

“He took no shelter. 
had !” 

“Oh! would toGod! wouldto God !” shrieked 
out Eleanor, learning all from the woeful im- 
port of those dreary eyes. Her cries thrilled 
through the house; the children’s piping wail- 
ings and passionate cries on “Daddy! Daddy !” 
pierced into Susan’s very marrow. But she 
remained as still and tearless as the great round 
faee upon the cloek. 


Would to God he 





At last, in a lull of crying, she said—not ex. 
actly questioning—but as if partly to herself— 

“You loved him, then?” 

“Love him! he was my husband! He was 
the father of three bonny bairns that lie dead 
in Grasmere Church-yard. I wish you'd go, 
Susan Dixon, and let me weep without your 
watching me! I wish you'd never come near 
the place.” 

“ Alas! alas! it would not have brought him 
to life. I would have laid down my own to 
save his. My life has been so very sad! No 
one would have cared if I had died. Alas! 
alas !” 

The tone in which she said this was so utter- 
ly mournful and despairing that it awed Nelly 
into quiet for atime. But by-and-by she said, 
“T would not turn a dog out to do it harm; 
but the night is clear, and Tommy shall guide 
you to the Red Cow. But, oh! I want to be 
alone. If you'll come back to-morrow, I'll be 
better, and I’ll hear all, and thank you for every 
kindness you have shown him—and I do be- 
lieve you’ve showed him kindness—though I 
don’t know why.” 

Susan moved heavily and strangely. 

She said something—her words came thick 
and unintelligible. She had had a paralytic 
stroke since she had last spoken. She could 
not go, even if she would. Nor did Eleanor, 
when she became aware of the state of the case, 
wish her to leave. She had her laid on her 
own bed, and weeping silently all the while for 
her lost husband, she nursed Susan like a sis- 
ter. She did not know what her guest’s worldly 
position might be; and she might never be re- 
paid. But she sold many a little trifle to pur- 
chase such small comforts as Susan might need. 
Susan, lying still and motionless, learnt much. 
It was not a severe stroke; it might be the 
forerunner of others yet to come, but at some 
distance of time. But for the present she re- 
covered, and regained much of her former 
health. On her sick bed she matured her 
plans. When she returned to Yew Nook, she 
took Michael Hurst’s widow and children with 
her to live there, and fill up the haunted hearth 
with living forms that should banish the ghosts. 

And so it fell out that the latter days of Su- 
san Dixon’s life were better than the former. 





THE WAY TO GET BLOWN UP. 
may be as well to state at once that the 
writer, being intensely practical and above 
a joke, uses the words “blown up” in a literal 
and not in a figurative sense. He makes the 
avowal in this place, lest any disappointed read- 
er, who had expected to find herein a discourse 
on wrath, should hereafter feel inclined to blow 
him up. 

It is with the physical operation of blowing 
people into air that he proposes to deal. The 
thing can be done, as the reader is doubtless 
aware, in a variety of ways. A man may take 
a state-room on board a Mississippi steamboat 
on a race day, and get blown up in the most 
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thorough and satisfactory manner. Or he may 
go to Sebastopol, and put his foot on a Russian 
fougasse, in which case the result, so far as his 
feelings are concerned, would be pretty much 
the same. Or he may imitate Jean Bart, and 
smoke a pipe on an open powder-keg, taking 
care to do what the Frenchman took care to 
avoid, namely, to drop a spark into the keg, 
which is a very neat and emphatic way of get- 
ting blown up. Or he may allow a little chlo- 
rine to be absorbed in a.solution of sal ammoni- 
ac, and amuse himself by poking with a bit of 
India-rubber or a warm poker the yellow drops 
which are formed, and he will be blown a very 
long way up in a remarkably short space of 
time. Or he may throw a wine-glass of water 
into the stream of molten copper which pours 
from a smelting furnace, and hold his head over 
the stream to see the effect; in which case he 
may not go far, but he is likely to travel several 
ways at once in detachments. Or he may try 
the experiment of holding a lighted candle to 
a jet of carbureted hydrogen in some subter- 
ranean cave, which is perhaps the poorest way 
of getting blown up, though it has been known 
to answer very thoroughly. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
art of blowing men up has been brought to its 
final perfection. Quite the contrary. The ex- 
plosive science is yet in its infancy, though phi- 
losophers have studied it for centuries. The 
walls of Jericho were blown up, or rather blown 
down in the year before Christ one thousand 
four hundred fifty-one; in the year of grace 
one thousand eight hundred fifty-six the Rus- 
sians and the Allies do not seem able to blow 
each other up, blow they never so strongly. 

It is perhaps a mistake to allude to the case 
of Jericho, as many of the most orthodox com- 
mentators reject the idea of Joshua’s having 
been favored by a revelation of an explosive 
agent, and consider the catastrophe as a naked 
miracle. Happily we do not need to rely on 
this case to prove the antiquity of the explosive 
business. Long before Joshua, nay, before the 
flood, before the time when Adam and his hap- 
py family were the sole tenants of the earth, the 
explosive power of gunpowder was thoroughly 
tested and proved. Any incredulous person 
who may feel disposed to question this in- 
dubitable fact, the writer begs to refer to the 
chronicle of the wars of the angels, by that ve- 
raeious historian, Mr. John Milton. His testi- 
mony is precise. Speaking of Satan and his 
engineers, he says: 

“ Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art 
Concocted and adusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed"— 
The proportions are not given, but the method is 
unexceptionable. Then as tothe tools, they had 
——“ hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick rammed, at the other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate.” 
Something like the old bell-mouthed bombards, 
probably. Their projectiles were a 





——“ devilish glut, chained thunder-bolts and hail 

Ofiron globes.” 

In other words, round-shot, grape, and chain- 
shot. It may be a question whether the some- 
what loose expression, “devilish glut,” will 
cover shells; the epithet is undeniably appro- 
priate, but “glut” is very vague. The Right 
Reverend Dr. Pangloss has argued with great 
force that shells were unknown to the Satanic 
artillerymen, and that they blew up nothing but 
an occasional gun of their own by over-charg- 
ing it. 

The antediluvian origin of the explosive art 
being thus established, it becomes proper to in- 
quire how far it was understood and practiced 
by the profane nations of antiquity. Within 
the memory of persons not extravagantly aged, 
it was usual to say that explosions dated from 
the discovery of gunpowder by old Bartholet 
Schwartz, the Cordelier, who lighted upon the 
“devilish secret” when he ought to have been 
reading his breviary. But latterly the skeptical 
spirit of the age has rebelled against the claims 
of the black monk, and of his contemporaries 
generally. Mr. Ewbank, among others, has ar- 
gued very ingeniously that the bulk of the myth- 
ological heroes may have been nothing more 
than men of unusual scientific attainments, and 
the mythological monsters mere machines con- 
trived by them for the purpose of levying black- 
mail, and rendered formidable by the use of 
explosive and combustible compounds. It is 
quite easy to understand how, in a barbarous 
age, a slender knowledge of chemistry may have 
enabled a shrewd knave to appear to work mir- 
acles, and terrify the rest of mankind. The 
Colchian bulls, for instance, which belched 
flame and dashed to pieces with a roaring noise 
all who attempted to ravish the golden fleece, 
what were they but a rnde species of spring-gun 
or infernal machine? So Typhon, the monster 
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with many heads, from whose eyes and mouth 
gushed hissing streams of devouring fire, may 
have been nothing more than a mortar of ec- 
centric form, charged with some explosive sub- 
stance, and fired off at the great warriors, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, etc., by their more 
scientific adversaries. The Cyclops, who are 
represented as men of gigantic stature, with 
misshapen limbs and a single eye in the centre 
of the forehead, were killed by Apollo, we are 
told, because they hurled Jove’s thunder-bolts 
at Esculapius and killed him; shall we say that 
Vulcan, or some other ingenious mechanic or 
wizard of the ante-historical age, made huge 
fire-blowing automata, whose vent was com- 
pared by the terrified men of that day to a 
round eye, and that they dealt death to all 
who opposed them, till Captain Apollo, of 
the Olympic Voltigeurs, captured and broke 
them up? 

This is a simpler way, at all events, of ex- 
plaining these monsters than to regard them as 
mere creatures of the imagination. Men who, 
like the Egyptian magicians, could by sleight 
of hand appear to turn rods into serpents, may 
certainly be supposed to have known something 
about chemistry; and the contrivers of so as- 
tute a swindle as the oracle at Delphi, must 
have been quite competent to pass off a hand 
grenade fora god. The notion that the myth- 
ical king of Rome—Numa Pompilius—was ac- 
quainted with gunpowder, and that his succes- 
sor, Tullus Hostilius, blew himself up in trying 
to make it, may be destitute of truth; but in 
later times, when the art of cookery was car- 





ried to such perfection, both at Athens and 
Rome, it is not reasonable to suppose that noe 
one of the many known explosive compounds 
was brought to light. 

Still, it appears certain that none of them 
were used by the Greeks or Romans in war. 
The terrible machines which frightened the 
Romans at Syracuse and enabled Archimedes 
to defend the city for so many months, were 
prodigies of mechanical science ; but chemistry 
seems to have had no part in their construction. 
Nor would any writer have circulated the story 
that Hannibal blew up the rocks on the Alps 
by heating them and pouring cold vinegar on 
them, if the military uses of explosive com- 
pounds had been known. 

In this respect the barbarians of the Middle 
Ages seem to have been in advance of their 
more civilized predecessors. Prester John, we 
are told, practiced the art of blowing men up 
with marked success. He had a number of 
“copper images of men” cast, and mounted 
upon horses, probably of the same material. 
Within the image was concealed a quantity of 
combustible and explosive materials, which, 
when ignited, emitted deadly fumes, and pos- 
sibly solids. When Prester John was attacked 
by the Mongols, he marshaled his brazen men 
in front of their flesh-and-blood comrades; at 
the word of attack the match was applied, and 
they charged furiously into the Mongol ranks, 
spitting flame and poisonous gas on all sides. 
“Whereby,” says the naif old chronicler, “‘ many 
were slain, others took to sudden flight, and 
great numbers were burnt to ashes.” 
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A similar contriv- 
ance is said by Saxo 
Grammaticus to have 
been used by a king 
of the Goths, against 
whom his two sons 
had rebelled. The 
old Goth, it seems, 
dispensed with the 
brazen men, and stuff- 
ed his “ infernal mix- 
tures” into the belly 
of horses mounted on 
wheeled platforms. 

These horses had 

holes in their heads 

to represent eyes, 

nostrils, and mouth, 

through which flames 

and smoke issued. 

When the two rebel- 

lious youths appear- 

ed, their cunning old 

parent gave them a hot reception by driving 
these animals at them; they could not endure 
the scorching blast, and fled in dire confusion, 
leaving many of their men asphyxiated or 
burnt to death on the field of battle. 

We know nothing of the nature of the “in- 
fernal mixtures” with which these automata 
were charged. It has been suggested that 
Greek fire was used in this way. It seems 
pretty certain that the ships of war in the Mid- 
dle Ages were provided with immense squirts, 
which were used to deluge the adversary’s ves- 
sel with streams of this terrible liquid ; and occa- 
sionally tubes for spitting it were used by soldiers 
onland. Yet Greek fire could hardly be classed 
as an explosive, if the recipes given by the old 
writers for its manufacture were authentic. One 
of them is in Latin verse. It runs thus: 

“ Aspaltum, nepta, dragantum, pix quoque Greca, 
Sulphur, vernicis, de petrolio quoque vitro, 
Mercurii, sal gemma Greci dicitur ignis.” 
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Another, very similar, reads as follows: 


“Take of pulverized rosin, sulphur, and pitch, equal 
parts: one- fourth of  opopanax and of pigeon's dung well 
dried, dissolved in turpentine water, or oil of sulphur; 
then put into a strong close glass vessel, and heat for fif- 
teen days in an oven; after which distill the whole after 
the manner of spirits of wine, and keep for use,” 


A mixture of this kind burnt all the better 
when brought into contact with water, and must 
have been a fearful missile. Vitriol bottles, of 
Milesian notoriety, could not compare with it. 

Greek fire led naturally to gunpowder, which 
must, of course, have been invented independ- 
ently by scores of chemists, if it was not im- 
ported into Europe by the navigators who visit- 
ed China. Not a few sedulous seekers for the 
philosopher’s stone must have blown themselves 
up long before the siege of Algeciras, or the 
wars of the Genoese. It might have been sup- 
posed that this new explosive agent would have 
met with great success among people who had 

been used to scorch, 
burn, and asphyxiate 
one another. But so 
far from this being the 
case, the priests de- 
nounced gunpowder as 
cruel, and an obvious 
invention of the devil ; 
and kings and gener- 
als fought shy of it. 
Champions dared each 
other with the naked 
steel. So much pre- 
judice of one kind or 
another was arrayed 
against it that it was 
not till nearly. two 
hundred years after 
its discovery that salt- 
petre became the god 
of war. Huge can- 
non, firing stone balls 
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of a couple of hundred pounds weight, and 
muskets which were very likely to be the death 
of their bearer, and very unlikely to harm any 
one else, were for a long time the only adapta- 
tion of the new discovery. 

At last, in the year of the discovery of Ja- 
maica by Columbus, a Dutchman invented the 
bomb—the crowning achievement of the explo- 
sive art. Petards, grenades, and mines follow- 
ed, and people began to be blown up on scien- 
tific principles. Guy Fawkes became possible, 
in a word, 

It was in 1605 that. he demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of blowing up a government, and indi- 
rectly a nation, with thirty barrels of the “ devil's 
snuff.” And whether his little experiment was 
held to demonstrate that the explosive proper- 
ties of nitre, sulphur, and saltpetre were equal 
to the demand—or people turned their attention 
to more useful pursuits—-for nearly another 
couple of centuries the explosive art remained 
stationary. 

Gunpowder was not, even in Guy Fawkes’s 
time, the only explosive agent known. Beck- 
man assures us that the fulminate of gold was 
discovered by a monk in the fifteenth century. 
This substance, which explodes more rapidly, 
and with greater local force than gunpowder, is 
made by precipitating a solution of chloride of 
gold by an excess of ammonia. It was handed 
down by tradition from chemist to chemist; 
the memory of it being kept alive by an oc- 
casional explosion from time to time, which 
established the power of the compound at the 
expense of the life of the philosopher. If the 
chemists and professional man-killers had pre- 
served a monopoly of it, it would never have 
done much damage. But, unfortunately, it fell 
into the hands of the clergy about the beginning 
of this century, and was, of course, turned to 
account. The Rev. Mr. Forsyth discovered that 
by treating mercury as the old monk had treat- 
ed gold, an equally powerful, and far less ex- 
pensive, falminate might be made. This he 
mixed with six times its weight of nitre, and 
the result was the percussion powder, which, in 
the form of paste, constitutes ‘he essential por- 
tion of percussion-caps. 

Public attention thus directed once more to 
the business of blowing men up, Sir William 
Congreve invented his rockets, and tried them 
on the French. He proposed to burn and blow 
up cities, forts, ships, regiments. Shells and 
shot, ball and carcasses, he could project them 
all, and so forcibly—the rocket itself containing 
the projecting agent—that for a time it seemed 
that rockets were going to supersede cannon. 
At the siege of Flushing, where he tried his 
rockets, the French commandant’s feelings were 
so much hurt by the unfair advantage they gave 
to the enemy, that he sent to the English gen- 
eral to remonstrate against the use of such in- 
fernal weapons. The Englishman replied, and 
rightly too, that if the object of war was man- 
killing, the speediest and most comprehensive 
mode of attaining that end was the best. So 





he persevered in firing rockets, and in course 
of time the French and all other nations adopt- 
ed them. Now they are one of the most use- 
ful branches of ordnance—though Sir William 
Congreve’s idea of firing rockets weighing half 
a ton, and containing six barrels of gunpowder, 
which would make a breach in a wall in half a 
dozen shots, has never been realized. 

It was the age of the Napoleon wars, and in- 
genious men were intent on finding new modes 
of extinguishing life by wholesale. Robert Ful- 
ton announced that he could blow up a ship, 
with all hands, by means of a patent nautilus, 
He did, in fact, construct a species of diving. 
boat, which could be propelled under water; in 
this he proposed to sail at a considerable depth 
below the surface to the bottom of the ship he 
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A TORPEDO EXPLODING UNDER A SHIP. 


intended to destroy. When he touched her 
keel his plan was to fasten to it a machine {ill- 
ed with the most terrible explosive substances 
known, to which fire was to be communicated 
by means of a fuse. The plan was tried, but 
never succeeded, from obvious reasons. Ful- 
ton made various experiments in France; then 
returned home, and published a tract on the 
subject, which has served as a guide-book to all 
subsequent manufacturers of torpedoes. 

In the last war with England they were tried 
here. Before the war broke out, Congress had 
yoted $5000 to Fulton to enable him to make 
them; and during the cruise of the British fleet 
on the coast, frequent attempts were made to 
blow it up with similar weapons. They inva- 
riably failed from the impossibility of steering 
them to the vessel they were intended to de- 
stroy. 

More recently the Rassians, at Cronstadt, 
have tried various kinds of marine torpedoes. 
Some of them have been fished up and exam- 
ined; a ship or two has received a shock now 
and then from venturing too near the batteries; 
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one of the machines nearly cost an over-curi- 
ous British Admiral his life. They all, so far 
as they are known, resemble Fulton’s, inas- 
much as they are vessels filled with explosive 
substances, which require to be placed in con- 
tact with the ship to do mischief; and all have 
failed from the same cause as his—the im- 
possibility of directing them with accuracy. It 
is understood that the commonest form of Rus- 
sian torpedo is submerged and connected with 
a wire, or trigger, against which the allied ves- 
sels must necessarily strike if they attempt to 
sail toward Cronstadt. Pressure on the wire will 
explode the torpedo, and if the ship happens to 
be within reach, it may receive a rude shock. 
Another Russian torpedo is said to be connected 
with an electric battery; it would be exploded, 
by means of a spark, as soon as the enemy’s keel 
touched it. But neither of these projects ap- 
pears very formidable. Nothing would be easier 
than to blow up a ship by means of a submarine 
shell: this the recent submarine blasting oper- 
ations prove conclusively; but, like the salt 
which little boys try vainly to put on the tails of 
cocksparrows, the difficulty is to fasten the shell. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, Captain War- 
ner announced that he had invented a shell 
which would blow up any ship at a distance of 
five miles. The British government gave him 
a ship to try, and he blew her up very com- 
pletely. Unfortunately he had thought fit to 
visit her a few minutes before the explosion; 
and the presumption was very strong that he 
had quietly lit a long fuse which communicated 
with a couple of barrels of gunpowder on board. 
The experience of the present war proves pretty 
decisively that so far as naval operations are 
concerned nothing better than the old powder, 
ball, and shells—improved and amended, ac- 
cording to our modern lights—has yet been dis- 
covered; painful as the reflection is, we must 
acknowledge that we are not much ahead of 
Guy Fawkes. 

On land various new explosive apparatuses 
have been invented. Monsieur Jobard, of 
Brussels, some time since devised a shell, 
which was to be filled with fulminate of mer- 
cury, and was to explode with such force as to 
knock a tower to pieces. But it has so often 
happened that these. extra-terrible explosives 
have victimized their friends instead of their 
enemies, that we need not be surprised to find 
that M. Jobard’s destroyer does not figure in 
the list of ordnance used at Sebastopol. In 
the heat and hurry of a bombardment it would 
be in the highest degree dangerous to use these 
fearful fulminates in quantities sufficient to pro- 
duce any startling results. 

When the Russians evacuated Sebastopol, 
they undermined their principal works, and 
laid fongasses to blow up the invaders. One 
of these terrible mines exploded on the 28th 
September, and tore a hole in the earth twenty 
feet deep and as many wide, killing and wound- 
ing a vast number of the allied soldiers. The 
catastrophe led to a close examination of other 





localities, and a large number of similar fou- 
gasses were discovered in time to save the Allies 
from their effects. In all of them, it appears 
the explosive agent used was gunpowder. A 
quantity of gunpowder was buried in the usual 
manner; from this a train was laid to a depos- 
it of mixed chlorate of potash and pulverjzed 
white sugar; and above this was placed a very 
thin glass vessel containing sulphuric acid. In 
contact with the vessel, and resting upon it, was 
a wooden peg, the end of which protruded 
above the soil, and offered an inviting resting- 
place for the foot. But woe to him who trod 
on it! The peg broke the glass vessel; the 
sulphuric acid poured down upon the chlorate 
of potash and sugar; combustion took place, 
and in less time than it takes to read these 
lines the mine exploded, and all who were 
within 200 yards of the spot were either blown 
up or saluted with a fragment of stone or wood. 

It will at once occur to those who take an 
interest in such subjects, that the improvements 
to be made in the explosive art will be wrought 
by means of the electric fluid. Isolated elec- 
tric wires can now be laid for any distance, 
either in the earth or under water; with their 
aid mines may be exploded at far greater di» 
tances than can ever be required in actual war- 
fare. For instance, it would have been quite 
possible for the Russians to lay submarine wires 
across the bay of Sebastopol, and by their means 
to explode mines under every building in the 
city, while the authors of the explosion were 
securely under cover in the northern forts at 
three or four miles’ distance. The experiment 
was tried on a small scale at the Malakoff; but 
the French providentially happened to scrape up 
the earth in order to extinguish a fire which had 
been kindled too near the magazine, and thus 
the wires were brought to light and cut. Had 
Prince Gortschakoff foreseen in time his retreat 
from the city, it is hardly to be doubted but he 
would in every case have substituted mines 
communicating with electric batteries for the 
common fougasses. In future, it may be ex- 
pected that this mode of destroying fortresses 
which are evacuated will be universally em- 
ployed. A few barrels of powder, and a few 
miles of wire, carefully laid at a safe depth be- 
neath the surface of the soil, will suffice to make 
the capture of any fort a loss rather than a gain 
to the captors. 

Where no previous communication has been 
had with the place to be destroyed, electricity 
can hardly be of much service. An army en- 
camped before a city, or a fleet riding before a 
seaport, is reduced to the old process of bom- 
bardment with rocket, shell, and ball, to be fol- 
lowed by an assault with immense loss of life. 
To facilitate matters in this class of cases, some 
improvement on Jobard’s shell may possibly be 
looked ‘for. None of the fulminates can be 
used in a gun as a substitute for powder, for 
the simple reason that their explosive power 
radiates equally on all sides whatever be the re- 
sistance, and would thus blow the gun itself to 
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atoms without projecting the ball very far. But 
there seems to be no good reason why they 
should not be used in rocket-heads, or even in 
shells of enormous size. Jobard stated that 
two pounds of fulminate of mercury, or ful- 
miriate silver, lodged in the side of a ship, would 
infallibly blow her to pieces; and half a dozen 
such shots lodged in the stoutest earth-work, 
would knock it completely out of shape. If 
the European war continues, we may expect to 
hear that experiments, at all events, have been 
made with these terrible weapons. 

Lord Dundonald says he has a scheme by 
means of which he can take Cronstadt without 
losing a man. It is supposed that it consists in 
the use of a shell on the plan of the globes in- 
vented by Professor Bunsen some ten years ago. 
Bunsen’s globes were made of glass, and con- 
tained a liquid called cacodyl, of which the 
component parts were the same as those of 
common alcohol, except that arsenic was substi- 
tuted for oxygen. The calculation was, that 
when one of these globes was thrown into the 
port-hole of a vessel, the glass would break, 
the liquid would ignite and burn every thing 
it touched; while from the flame arsenical 
fumes would be generated, which it would be 
certain death to inhale. It is conjectured 
that Lord Dundonald has invented a shell, 
loaded with cacodyl or some analagous sub- 
stance, and that he calculates to poison the 
defenders of Cronstadt with its fumes. Hither- 
to the British Government have declined his 
patriotic offers; possibly, the moderate results 
which the two last expeditions to the Baltic 
have attained may induce the allied chiefs to 
give Lord Dundonald a little more attention 
this winter. If the Russians are to be killed, it 
matters not whether the killing be done with 
shot, steel, or arsenic; the most effective weap- 
on is, in every case, the most humane in the end. 





BABY BERTIE’S CHRISTMAS. 
I.—CHARLES FORREST, ESQ., ATTORNEY-AT- 
LAW. 


T the close of a freezing December day, 
Charles Forrest, Esq., Attorney-at-Law and 
Commissioner of Deeds for the States of, etc., 
ete., was sitting in his fourth-story office be- 
fore a meagre fire, engaged in the profitable or 
unprofitable occupation of reflecting. The ob- 
long strip of blue-sanded board upon which the 
above-mentioned indication of the young gen- 
tleman’s profession was furnished in gilt letters, 
appeared by no means to prove that he had 
been for a lengthy period “at the bar;” and 
yet the “shingle,” in professional parlance, was 
not entirely new. It was much such a sign as 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances; had indeed hung there exposed to the 
weather just six months; and this was the ex- 
act and actual term of Mr. Charles Forrest’s 
legal experience. 
As the wind blew more and more drearily, 
making the sign creak upon its hinges, and 
threatening every moment to precipitate it into 





the white bed of fast-falling snow upon the 
door-step, the occupant of the chamber rose 
from his seat and looked around him. It was 
a pleasant face to look upon, the face of Charles 
Forrest, Esq., with its open, frank expression, 
the short chestnut curls framing the healthful 
cheeks, and the smile which seemed habitually 
to dwell upon the lips. This smile became very 
distinctly marked as the young man looked 
around him, dwelling for a moment upon each 
article of furniture in the bare and comfortless 
apartment; on the dusty table, piled with law- 
books displayed with ostentatious intrusiveness, 
and the bundles of doubtful-looking papers tied 
carefully with red tape, and the forlorn broom 
reposing in a corner beside the plain case con- 
taining a few old volumes and newspapers. 

The gaze of the young man rested curious- 
ly upon these objects one after another, and 
then with a laugh which terminated in some- 
thing very like a sigh, he resumed his seat 
again—which seat was the sole and only rock- 
ing-chair in the apartment—and betook him- 
self anew to a contemplation of the gradually 
expiring fire in the old grate. 

“Well,” he said at last, in a half-audible 
tone, ‘‘ matters are growing complicated, and it 
seems to me that prospects for the future are 
not brilliant. This is certainly not precisely 
what I imagined for myself when I left Shady 
Oaks and came to town. I thought at that re- 
mote period of my existence that the world was 
a place uncommonly full of flowers, and that 
my chief occupation in life—in fact, the duty 
to which I was called—was simply to pluck the 
flowers. I had unusually splendid visions; real 
Arabian Nights’ visions! I thought the Grand 
Vizier would come and tell me that the Caliph 
requested me to accept, as a personal favor to 
himself, the hand of his only daughter, the 
Princess Beautiful !” 

The smile with which these words com- 
menced here gave place to an undeniable sigh. 

“The Princess Beautiful!” he continued. “I 
am acquainted with a young lady answering to 
that description, but it really does seem to me 
that I am neither expected nor desired to es- 
pouse her!” 

The young man paused in his soliloquy, and 
a sad shadow passed over his brow and dimmed 
the light of his eyes. He remained for a time 
silent and motionless, paying no attention ap- 
parently to the wind cutting its antics without, 
or to the driving snow, or the forlorn creaking 
of the melancholy sign. He was aroused at 
last, however, by the sound of martial music, 
proceeding probably from a band returning after 
committing to earth some member of the order 
of masons or other fraternity. The music was 
loud and jubilant; and when the wind shifted 
and blew from the proper quarter, the tune 
played by the band was distinctly heard, like a 
loud gush of harmony. 

“Good news from home!” said Mr. Charles 
Forrest, sighing. ‘“ What have I got to do with 
any thing of that sort? They're all well at 
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Shady Oaks I know, and that’s very good news 
from home; but beyond that there is nothing. 
If I could only get some good news from what 
‘home’ used to be, when Helen and myself had 
not had our unhappy misunderstanding! Every 
thing was bright between us then, and if any 
body had said we would now be on terms of ac- 
tual constraint, I would have laughed at them. 
I love her more than ever—and I have the right 
to love her! She has been more to me than 
any one but my mother, and there is not a love- 
lier character in the wide world. Oh, why has 
this miserable society made us change toward 
each other! I will not let myself think for a 
moment that the lovely girl who made every 
one devoted to her when she came to see us at 
Shady Oaks, can have had her feelings changed 
toward me by my ill success in my profession. 
Yet I could not blame her,” continued the young 
man sighing, and looking round at the cheerless 
apartment; “this would be a pretty place to 
bring a delicate and tenderly nurtured girl. I 
am like the poor poet I read about in a news- 
paper the other day, sitting on his stool, ‘ poor 
fool, on his three-legged stool,’ in his freezing 
garret. The writer says he was destitute and 
sorrowing, though 
‘His great thoughts had moved them, 
Moved millions to tears, 
Through years, 
To joy and to tears," 

I have never yet given utterance to any ‘great 
thoughts’ that I am aware of, and therefore I 
am worse off than the poor poet!” | 

Having come to this melancholy conclusion, 
Mr. Charles Forrest smiled, in spite of the sad re- 
sult of his logic, and looked out of the window. 

As he did so, a knock at the door attracted 
his attention, and the next moment a note was 
handed him, the bearer of which disap 
with a bow. He opened it and found that it 
contained a request on the part of Miss Helen 
Burnaby, that he would come up that evening 
and spend the same with a few friends—social- 
ly. Mr. Charles Forrest turned the note over 
and over, smiled, sighed, re-read, read it again, 
folded it, opened it a second time, again read 
it, and ended by placing it in his private port- 
folio, among his most precious archives, The 
manner in which he performed these different 
ceremonies would have clearly indicated to an 
astute observer, that any thing upon which the 
hand of the fair writer had rested was hence- 
forth sacred in his eyes. 

The young man at once proceeded to the 
small adjoining room, which served as his bed- 
chamber; and making an elaborate toilet, which 
nevertheless dealt in nothing gaudy, or ex- 
ceeding the bounds of the most severe good 
taste, wrapped his cloak around him, went out, 
and took his way toward the residence of Miss 
Helen Burnaby. 


IL—THE COUNSEL FOR THE PLAINTIFF URGES 
HIS SUIT. 


About a dozen persons were assembled at 
Mr. Burnaby’s elegant mansion on —— Street, 





and Mr. Charles Forrest counted almost the 
whole company among his intimate friends, 
Ye very soon found himself, after paying nu- 
merous compliments in his passage, by the side 
of Helen Burnaby. She was a fresh-looking 
and attractive young lady, with fine dark eyes, 
hair like the wing of a raven, and “coral lips,” 
which had a great tendency, it would seem, to 
satirize the object of their mistress’s dislike. 
Helen seemed to be one of those sensible and 
rational young ladies who look at things in 
their real light without the least inclination to- 
ward romance and poetry; and yet there was a 
world of good feeling and kindness in her eyes, 
which indicated a warm and affectionate na- 
ture. Charles Forrest and herself were cousins, 
and had been brought up together, it might al- 
most be said. Helen had gone every year, 
from her earliest childhood, to spend the sum- 
mer months at Shady Oaks, the estate of the 
Forrests, and Charles had frequently accom- 
panied her back to town, and staid for several 
weeks at Mr. Burnaby’s. They had been com- 
panions in all the merry sports of childhood in 
the country, and were called “sweethearts” by 
the town children when Charles visited Helen's; 
and at last this verdict of the little town misses 
became very nearly the fact. Helen certainly 
had a very great affection for her young cousin 
and playmate, whose arm had supported her so 
often in their rambles, and whose frank and 
open character was perfectly well known to her. 
As he grew into a fine young fellow, and she 
ripened more and more into a blooming maiden, 
this affection increased, and finally when the time 
for Charles to go to college arrived, the feelings 
of the young man became the deep and earnest 
passion of the lover. They parted without any 
mutual explanations, however, and Charles had 
only chance looks and affectionate words to build 
implicit hopes upon. That he had not “spoken” 
was attributable to his modest and unpretending 
nature—in truth, he had not had the courage to 
place his whole happiness upon one throw of 
the dice. He felt that if he were mistaken in 
attributing to Helen an affection for himself 
such as he felt for her, and she were to listen 
to his avowal, and declare herself unable to 
return his love, that from this moment every 
thing would be changed between them, their 
old intimacy and familiarity be destroyed, and 
their relations all cooled and injured. He had, 
therefore, gone away with a last look, in which 
he endeavored to tell her, as far as possible, his 
feelings, and a last clasp of her hand, which he 
made very tender ; and so had betaken himself 
to his studies. He chose the law for his profes- 
sion on leaving college, and came to practice in 
the city where Mr. Burnaby resided. 

Helen met him with all her old cordiality 
and affection, and for a time the young man 
reveled in the idea that she returned his own 
feelings perfectly. He was soon doomed to see 
a change, however, in Helen’s demeanor to- 
ward him. As interview after interview took 
place, and be grew warmer and warmer in hig 
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feelings and the exhibition of them, Helen 
grew cooler and cooler. She was no longer 
the same affectionate and familiar companion ; 
and, one by one, she denied him all the priv- 
ileges he had begun to enjoy. When he asked 
her to accompany him te a concert, she had 
some ready excuse to offer for refusing; if he 
asked her to permit him to escort her to a party 
which he knew she meant to attend, she had 
already secured a cavalier; finally, he found 
himself received as a stranger, with a “not at 
home” when he made a call in the morning. 
Helen seemed resolutely bent upon not seeing 
him alone, and met him as seldom as possible 
in the presence of others. We have heard the 
comments of the young man upon this state of 
affairs between them; and this was the position 
of the parties toward each other on the evening 
when she invited him to her father’s, doubtless 
from a sentiment of propriety, and the fear 
that an opposite course would seem strange. 
When the young man approached her, she 
was talking with a fashionably-clad gentleman, 
of foppish manners and elaborate elegance. 
Tom Vane was decidedly a dangerous rival, 
with his ten thousand a year, his assiduous at- 
tentions, and studied elegances of conversation 
and deportment. Charles found himself en- 
gaged in the despondent amusement of compar- 
ing himself with this brilliant light of fashion, 
and was obliged to make an effort to look and 
speak in a tone of self-possession and uncon- 


cern. 


“Mr. Vane and myself were talking of the 
weather,” said Helen, after returning the young 
man’s salutation ; “it is a very useful subject to 
commence with.” 

“T’m sure I am delighted to converse with 
you on any subject,” said the elegant Tom Vane, 
in a gallant tone. 

Helen smiled in recognition of this obvious 
compliment, and said: 

“You were well wrapped up, I hope, cousin 
Charles; this weather is terrible for influenzas 
and sore throat.” 

“T hope to escape them,” was the smiling re- 
ply. “I have a very warm over-coat, which 
serves me excellently in default of better ways 
of keeping warm.” 

“ Are there better ways ?” 

The young man nodded, and said: 

“TI was thinking of an old sawyer I met near 
your door, an acquaintance of mine, who seem- 
ed to suffer from the heat, inasmuch as his coat 
was off.” 

“Qh yes! old Obadiah! I know him very 
well—do you ?” 

“He makes my fires, and attends to the of- 
fice ?” 

“Does he? He is a very pleasant old man, 
and I like him very much. He saws a good 
deal of wood for us, as papa likes an old-fash- 
ioned country log-fire in his study.” 

Helen turned to Mr. Vane as she thus term- 
inated the matter-of-fact conversation, in which 
that elegant gentleman in vain tried to intro- 





duce a word. Old Obadiah was apparently out 
of his sphere ; and his ideas, accustomed to re- 
volve around parties, concerts, waltzes, and the 
beau-monde generally, with difficulty descended 
to the subject of wood-sawyers and shirt-sleeves. 
A few minutes afterward Mr. Tom Vane had 
glided to the side of a new acquaintance, asked 
her to favor him with a song, and led her in 
triumph to the piano, which she immediately 
attacked in the most furious manner, accom- 
panying the assault with a torturing scream, 
degenerating occasionally into a growl. 

Helen and Charles were left alone, as it were, 
and as every one knows, the music increased the 
solitude. We need not say that it is possible to 
say the most private things in the largest as- 
sembly, if there is noise enough around the 
speakers. 

“You referred to the old-fashioned log-fires 
of the country, Helen,” said the young man; 
“don’t you like them too?” 

“Oh yes, very much!” said the young lady, 
arranging her sleeve. 

“Do you ever recollect the happy days we 
spent at Shady Oaks a long time ‘ago?” con- 
tinued Charles, gazing with sad tenderness on 
the face of his companion. 

“Yes,” she replied, looking him tranquilly in 
the eyes, “of course I recollect the merry times 
we had there, all of us—Anna Clayton and all 
ofus. Have you spoken to her this evening? 
You know she is staying with me now. She is 
very pretty ; look as she turns her head.” 

The young man sighed. It seemed impossi- 
ble to make a chord in Helen’s bosom respond 
to his touch. His own heart was filled with 
happy and tender recollections of old days, 
when they sported at Shady Oaks; and when 
he endeavored to communicate some of this 
feeling to Helen she began to talk upon indif- 
ferent subjects—to divert the conversation to 
Miss Anna Clayton and her head-dress. 

Miss Anna Clayton was indeed looking to- 
ward them, and now exchanged a smiling salu- 
tation with Charles—after which, as he turned 
again to Helen, she continued to look at them. 
The young man sat for some moments silent, 
gazing at the floor absently: then he said, with 
an imperceptible sigh, 

“Helen, I am afraid you have lost all your 
regard for me, and forgotten our friendship. 
Our relations have in some way changed since 
my return from college, and you seem to look 
upon me as an ordinary acquaintance, and al- 
most as a stranger at times.” 

“Oh no, indeed I do not!” said the young 
lady, with a sudden animation which seemed 
to indicate that the accusation gave her pain. 
But this animation disappeared almost imme- 
diately, and she added, almost coldly, 

“ You have no reason to think that our friend- 
ship has diminished—at least on my part.” 

“No reason! Oh, Helen! how can you be 
so cruel as to tell me that you never did like my 
society? You almost repulse me when I ap- 


proach you, and when I complain, you say that 
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you never had for me any sentiment warmer 
than this would indicate. You pain and wound 
me.” 

There was so much earnestness and sadness 
in the tone of these words, that a slight blush 
came to the young girl’s cheeks, and for a mo- 
ment she gazed at her companion with an ex- 
pression which made his heart leap. 

“Oh, Helen!” he said, as the music again 
rose, drowning his voice, “ what has happened 
to cause this misunderstanding between us? 
It makes me unhappy and wretched to think 
that our kindness and good feeling—our friend- 
ship, which has lasted from our very childhood, 
should be interrupted.” 

“It is not interrupted, I hope,” she said, in a 
low voice, and turning away with a flush in her 
cheeks as she spoke. 

“Why then treat me thus ?” he said, with an 
expression of pain. 

“It is your imagination; that is—” she said, 
in an altered voice—“ you must not think that 
any thing has occurred to change my feelings 
toward you.” 

“But something must have occurred,” he 
said, obstinately ; “‘you no longer meet me and 
speak to me as you used to. Helen, this has 
been the cause of more unhappiness to me than 
any other event of my life. Oh! I can not bear 
to think that you have lost your regard for your 
old playmate. You do not know my feelings 
toward you,” the young man added, carried 
away by his feverish emotion; “I have never 
spoken of them; but you must have known that 
you were more to me than any other woman in 
the world—” 

As he spoke the young girl turned completely 
away from him, and had not the attention of 
the company been absorbed by the performer 
at the piano, they must have observed and won- 
dered at the deep blush which suffused the coun- 
tenance of Helen. 

Charles felt that he had now advanced too 
far to recede; and in spite of the unfitness of 
the occasion, his emotion drove him onward, 
and compelled him to give utterance to his 
thoughts and feelings. 

“T thought at one time,” he said, in a low 
voice of great emotion, “that you felt toward 
me as I did toward you, Helen. We had been 
friends and playmates so long, and had shared 
every feeling so constantly, that I thought you 
shared this too. Since I have been back from 
college your demeanor has changed; you treat 
me almost coldly. Helen, I can not endure 
this any longer—it makes me wretched. I can 
not think of any one but you, and I am losing 
all my spirits. Oh, Helen, tell me if there is 
any hope of my winning your affection! I 
must speak, or this uncertainty will kill me! 
If you can never love me, tell me so and let me 
go away and hide my shame and misery, where 
you will not see it or be annoyed by it. I feel 
what madness it is for me to risk my happiness 
thus upon a sudden avowal for which you are 
not prepared; but this suspense is killing me. 





Helen! tell me if there is any hope of my win- 
ning your heart—I only ask one word! It is 
madness, butI can not helpit! Tell me, Helen, 
and make me happy or miserable—but I must 
hear from your own lips something!” 

Carried away by his emotion, the young man 
uttered these latter words with feverish rapidity, 
bending toward her and endeavoring to look into 
her downcast eyes. Helen’s cheeks were cov- 
ered with blushes, and she in vain tried to speak. 
At last she said, in a low voice, which trembled 
and scarcely was audible: 

“This is wrong—you ought not to speak 
thus to me here—the company will look at us, 
and—” ‘ 

“ One word then, Helen—but aword! I love 
you dearly—as no man ever loved you or can 
love you! Tell me if you can ever return—” 

“Oh, I can not, Charles—I can not—” 

Suddenly the music stopped, and the agitat- 
ed and broken voice of the young girl mingled 
itself with the concluding crash of the base, and 
died away with it. 

Charles drew back pale and silent, and Helen 
passed her white handkerchief over her face to 
cool the burning of her cheeks. He rose and 
changed his seat, and as soon as common po- 
liteness would permit, made his bow and retired. 
She scarcely looked at him as he inclined be- 
fore her; and then the whole assembled com- 
pany disappeared from his eyes, and the door 
closed upon him. 

‘What madness it was for me to think of 
speaking to her then!” he muttered, with pale 
lips and gloomy eyes. ‘‘ What demon got into 
me! To pass over a thousand occasions when 
we were alone together, and might have been 
uninterrupted—to fix at last upon this evening 
—in pullic—on an occasion when every one was 
looking at her and wondering at me, no doubt! 
What a savage she must think me! But I 
couldn’t help it!” the young man added, with a 
cruel groan. ‘I could not keep silent! Ihave 
lost nothing by making a fool of myself, after 
all, for she cares nothing for me. She cares 
nothing for my groans or my agony! Iam no- 
thing to her! I was a simpleton to think that 
there was any thing in a poor country boy like 
myself to touch her heart, when she has around 
her a dozen others, any one of them more wor- 
thy of attention! What a madman I was to 
speak so! I hope I have it all plain, and clear, 
and satisfactory now!” he said, bitterly. “I 
asked if she could ever return my love, and she 
declared she could not! It distressed her, I 
suppose, as she no doubt has some slight recol- 
lection of having once known me and seen me 
often; and I suppose it will make her feel un- 
pleasantly for the next half hour—after which 
she will forget me, and laugh at me for my coun- 
try bumpkin folly !” 

The young man ground his teeth and groaned 
as he spoke. 

“No!” he said, wiping his forehead, which 
was bathed in perspiration in spite of the bitter 
cold of the night—“no, I will not do her that 
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injustice! I will not let my wretchedness car- 
ry me away and blind me. She is a noble, ten- 
der girl, and it’s not for me to say a word against 
her. What right have I to find fault with her 
for not loving me! I thought I had touched 
her heart in all these years, but I am mistaken, 
wretchedly mistaken, and it was ridiculous for 
me to speak as I did—unfeeling, for I know she 
is feeling pain now at my unhappiness! Oh, 
why couldn’t I leave this terrible question for 
some other occasion, or never ask it! All is 
now ended between us—things are changed. I 
am now her persecutor, and she will always 
dread a recurrence to the subject. She need 
not—I will annoy her no longer with my trouble- 
some affection. I can at least break my heart 
with her image where she can not look upon my 
agony !” 

And hurrying along the young man reached 
his apartment, threw himself into a chair, and 
resting his face upon his hand, remained for 
hours enduring that agony which happens but 
once in a lifetime. 

IIL—THE CONFESSION. 

The company had all left Mr. Burnaby’s, and 
Helen and her friend, Anna Clayton, who, as 
we have seen, was staying with her, had retired 
to their chamber. 

Helen was standing half disrobed before the 
tall mirror, on each side of which two gas burn- 
ers protruded their arms, lighting up her fresh- 
locking and attractive head. The face of the 
young lady was, however, dimmed by an ex- 
pression of grief and disquiet, and as she combed 
out her long dark hair, preparatory to binding 
it up again for slumber, she paused more than 
once, and a sigh agitated her lips, coming appa- 
rently from the bottom of her heart. 

Anna Clayton, who was sitting reading by the 
fire, looked round at her two or three times as 
she was thus engaged, and at last said, 

“ Helen, I wish you would be more commu- 
nicative of your feelings, and tell me what grieves 
you so much.” 

“Grieves me!” replied Helen ; “ why do you 
think any thing grieves me ?” 

‘Because you have been sighing as if your 
heart would break.” 

A slight blush came to Helen’s cheek, but 
she said nothing. 

“TI know very well that something has oc- 
curred this evening to trouble you,” said her 
friend, “and I think Charles Forrest knows 
what it is.” 

Helen turned round and looked at her com- 
panion so sadly that it was very plain she had 
not missed the truth. 

“Why do you treat him so coldly, Helen? 
Ishould think you had been friends long enough 
to throw aside ceremony. I thought you even 
were colder to him than others, and when he 
bowed to you on going away you scarcely looked 
up. You are certainly doing him injustice.” 

Helen’s head drooped, and for a time she 
made no reply to these words. Finally she left 
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her white dress, came and sat down by her 
friend, and gazed for some minutes into the fire, 

“T have been thinking, Anna,” she said at 
last, “that perhaps it would be better for me to 
tell you what the relations between Charles and 
myself are, and explain my conduct toward 
him. You are not an idle gossip, and no one 
will know any thing of it. I have been cold 
toward him, and I have been so because I 
thought it was my duty. You know how we 
were brought up together, and I am afraid 
Charles has been led to think of me differently 
than in old times. Indeed I know it. I could 
not help it, and I did not come to the knowl- 
edge of his feelings before he returned from col- 
lege. I then saw that he was becoming at- 
tached to me, and I tried in every way to dis- 
courage this attachment.” 

“Why, Helen? I am sure you could not 
have a better husband. I forewarn you that I 
am going to take Charles’s part. Why did you 
discourage him ?” 

“Because I did not love him,” said Helen, 
with a slight color in her cheeks. “TI could not 
return his feelings, and it was cruel in me to go 
on treating him with the same familiarity and 
affection I used to. Gentlemen have a right to 
think that such a course indicates partiality on 
our part, and I did not wish to encourage feel- 
ings which I could not return. They say I am 
unromantic and matter-of-fact, Anna; and I 
am glad this is true so far, that in order to in- 
dulge my foolish feeling of pride, I would never 
consent to deceive or mislead an honorable gen- 
tleman like Charles. But I could not love him, 
I tried, Anna, and I could not. You can not 
think that I was wrong in denying him occa- 
sions of seeing me and continuing to think of 
me.” 

There was deep feeling in the tone of these 
words; and after a moment Helen went on: 

“‘T saw that he was growing more and more 
attached to me, or I thought I saw it; and I 
reflected deeply upon what it was proper for me 
to do under the circumstances. It was plain to 
me that I ought not to see him any more, and 
that I ought, if possible, to make him forget me. 
This is the explanation of my coldness. You 
will not say I was wrong.” 

Helen spoke now with a sort of craving agi- 
tation which changed her whole countenance, 
and tears quivered on her eyelids. 

Anna seemed however to be unconvinced by 
her logic. 

“Why, then, did you invite him this even- 
ing?” she said. 

“T could not help it.” 

“Well, that is true; but when you do see 
him, Helen, I declare you ought not to be so 
cold to him. You make him suffer more than 
he would if you were kind; and you might give 
him an affectionate word, I think, in return for 
his own affection when you do see him.” 

“ An affectionate word !” 

“Yes. Imean you ought to be what you al. 
ways were to him—familiar and kind.” 
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Helen’s cheeks flushed, and she said, in an 
agitated voice : 

“Familiar and kind! How can you advise 
me to be so, under the circumstances, Anna? 
It would be wrong! Oh, I never could recon- 
cile it with my ideas of duty! Familiar and 
kind! Encourage him!” she said, in a voice 


of excitement; “do you know that I was so 
this evening, Anna, and can you guess what the 
result was ?” 

Anna turned with great eagerness toward her 


* Addressed me! Yes,” said Helen, trem- 
bling and blushing, “ while the singing was go- 
ing on. It is wrong in me to tell it, but I can 
not help it. He said he loved me; and he 
never would—no, never—if I had done my 
duty !” 

A burst of tears followed these words, and in 
an agitated and broken voice Helen added: 

“T could not say any thing but what I did 
say. I had to tell him that I could not return 
his love! And now he is gone away, and I 
shall not see him any more. Every thing is 
changed. He is unhappy, and so am I—the 
most unhappy girl that ever lived !” 

The agitated face, streaming with tears, was 
buried in her friend’s bosom, and Helen cried 
like a child, and seemed not to hear the sooth- 
ing words addressed to her. 

The agony of the young man, sitting in his 
chamber, was scarcely greater than her own; 
but he was pale and still. 

IV.—GOOD NEWS FROM HOME. 

For some days Charles seemed to be living a 
dream-life in an unreal and unsubstantial world, 
with which he had nothing to do, and whose 
pursuits had no connection with himself or his 
life. The sunshine seemed black to him, and 
he wandered about scarcely returning the nods 
of his acquaintance, and muttering to himself 
as forlorn lovers have done in all ages. Like 
others who had passed through the same emo- 
tions before him, he was growing older, hour 
by hour, and his careless character becoming 
serious and gloomy. 

Sleep did not seem to refresh him, and he 
would sit hour after hour with but one thought, 
one image in his heart, obliterating every oth- 
er. It seemed to him that he had monopolized 
the whole suffering of the world, and that com- 
pared with his agony all the grief, and want, and 
poverty, and pain which he had read of in books 
sunk into insignificance, and was unworthy of 
attention. 

Day after day passed thus, and at last his 
pain began gradually to decrease, and better 
thoughts to come to him. Suffering had puri- 
fied him, and he was destined soon to see that 
others besides himself were unfortunate, and to 
profit by it. 

One morning old Obadiah, the wood-sawyer, 
who, among his various occupations, attended 
to numerous offices, making the fires and put- 
ting things to rights—old Obadiah appeared be- 





fore Charles, cap in hand, and begged a small 
loan of money, which he said he needed to 
buy some comforts for his grand-daughter, who 
was sick. As Christmas came on every thing 
was high, he said, and the prices had taken all 
his savings. If Mr. Forrest would advance 
him a small sum, he would soon repay it, and 
his grand-daughter would not suffer. Charles 
promptly supplied him with what he needed, 
and then entered into conversation with him 
on his means of living. The old man drew so 
curious a picture of his “ways and means,” and 
especially of his household with the little sick 
grand-daughter, that Charles found himself 
deeply interested, and, what was better, divert- 
ed from his possessing and absorbing thought. 

He promised to come and see the old man, 
whose humble dwelling was not far from his 
office, and then they parted. 

Charles had dispatched all the business of 
the day early on the forenoon, and then he be- 
thought him of the promise he had made. He 
proceeded toward the spot designated, and soon 
found the obscure hut in which Obadiah lived. 

In reply to his knock at the door a feeble but 
perfectly self-possessed little voice bade him 
come in, and pulling the leather string, the 
door opened and he entered. The room was 
very poor and mean, but scrupulously neat, and 
in a small bed in the corner lay a child appar- 
ently six or seven years of age. 

Charles stood for a moment gazing in silence 
at the countenance of the child, which wore an 
expression of extraordinary sweetness and sim- 
plicity. Her hair was long and curling, of a 
brilliant auburn, and lying in profuse masses 
upon the poor pillow. The large blue eyes 
were set like stars in a thin pale face, and the 
whole expression of the countenance was spir- 
itual and dreamy, as if the owner of it did not 
busy herself about earthly things, but thought 
of more important issues. 

“Did you want to see grandfather, Sir,” said 
the child quite easily; “he isn’t here. He left 
me here—I am Baby Bertie—and is coming 
back in the evening.” 

Charles smiled and closed the door, and came 
and sat down by the child, who gazed at him 
quite tranquilly with her large eyes—indeed 
almost seemed to smile too. 

Between certain persons there seems to be a 
species of magnetical attraction, by means of 
which they recognize each other, and which dis- 
penses with words. From the first moment 
Charles and Baby Bertie were on the best pos- 
sible terms with each other; and they began to 
converse quite easily, as if they had known each 
other all their lives. The child’s voice, like 
her face and expression, was of extraordinary 
sweetness, and she seemed always to be smil- 
ing. She related, in the simplest and most 
contented tone, all their poverty, and her sick- 
ness, and ended by saying quite simply and 
tranquilly, that she didn’t think she would “last 
longer than Christmas.” 

“What, Baby Bertie!” said Charles, look- 
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ing sadly at the child’s face, “you don’t think 
of dying ?” 

“Yes, I do, Sir. I think I will not last to 
the New Year.” 

“Pshaw, Baty!” said Charles, taking the 
thin hand lying half out of the covering, “ you 
must not be thinking so.” 

He found the hand resist his grasp, and the 
child said: 

“If you shake hands, Sir, you will make me 
lose my place.” 

In fact, the finger which Charles had tried 
to capture was inserted between the leaves of 
an old Bible, which was concealed by the coarse 
counterpane of the poor bed. 

“T was reading about the daughter of Jairus,” 
said Baby, by way of introducing a new topic 
of conversation; “I like that very much.” 

“It is very interesting,” said the young man, 
gazing sadly at the thin face of the child. 

“Tt is very sweet,” was the reply; “they 
thought that the Saviour could not do it, but 
he said, ‘Be not afraid, only believe.’ How 
sweet that is, ‘Only believe!’ and that is all he 
asks.” 

After uttering these words Baby Bertie 
seemed to reflect for atime. At last she said, 
with a smile, 

“Tt is all the same.” 

“* What is all the same, Baby ?” 

“T was thinking that the daughter of Jairus 
was twelve years old, Sir.” 

“What of that?” 

“Nothing. Iam seven on Christmas-day.” 

After this Baby Bertie closed her book and 
looked through the low window with a smile. 
This smile, however, disappeared in a few min- 
utes, and the thin lips were contracted painfully. 
The child at the same monient raised her hand 
to her breast, and breathed with difficulty. 

“Tf you will please give me that tumbler 
with the drink in it,” she said, in a low voice, and 
pointing to the table. 

Charles hastened to hold it to the child’s lips, 
and she slowly drank the contents, after which 
she seemed much relieved. 

“Mrs. Johnson sits with me when grand- 
father’s away,” she said at length, “ but she 
was called home. [ll ask her next time to 
leave the tumbler near me. I feel better now— 
I felt as if I was choking.” 

And Baby smiled quite happily and tran- 
quilly. 

Charles remained for an hour after this until 
Mrs. Johnson came back, conversing with the 
child, and feeling as if a charm were acting 
upon his wounded spirit. He then went away, 
with a promise to call again, leaving Baby Ber- 
tig in charge of the old woman, with whom she 
seemed to be a great favorite. 

“T wish you would come again, Sir,” said 
Bertie, with a smile. “TI like you, for you are 


Charles went away with the words in his 
ears, and shaking his head dissentingly. 
“T have learned a lesson, at least,” he mut- 





tered, “from this child; and if I do not profit 
by it, it will be my own fault. Poor human 
nature! How prone we are to think that our 
own case is the hardest, that the rest of the 
world are happy and easy while we are suffer- 
ing! What is my disappointment in compari- 
son with this child’s lot? There she lies, as 
feeble and frail as a lily, which the least wind 
will snap—racked with pain, and looking for- 
ward to a few weeks, almost a few days, of life 
only; and she is happy. I have health, and 
strength, and competence, and am. miserable! 
She is poor, and sick, and tranquil under all. 
I am well and hearty, and think that no suffer. 
ing is like my own! I must have been led 
there by the hand of Providence, that I might 
see that others besides myself suffer, and far 
more deeply. Well, I will try to profit by the 
lesson. Dear child! she shall at least have 
every comfort I can give her, and I pray God 
to make me as happy as she is.” 

The young man entered his lonely room with 
a lighter heart than he had done for days; it 
no longer seemed to be a sort of refuge for his 
despair, leading him to avoid the face of man. 
Henceforth it was lighted up by Baby Bertie’s 
smile—by her large blue eyes, full of sweetness 
and tranquillity: he felt the contact of her heart 
with his, and his life was no longer full of gloom. 
As he closed the door, he heard the band of 
music again, loud and rejoiceful, and it was 
playing the same old tune, “ Good news from 
home.” It now seemed to him infinitely sweet, 
no longer sad, and in some way it seemed con- 
nected with Baby Bertie. 

V.—BABY BERTIE’S OTHER FRIEND. 

Charles manfully carried out his resolution; 
and from that time forth Baby Bertie wanted 
for nothing. They grew to be fast friends, and 
he would go and sit by her bedside for hours, 
and often read to her, not only from the Bible, 
but such tales as she liked to hear. In the 
child’s presence he seemed to forget much of 
his grief, and he never left her without feeling 
a sensation of purity and content, which enabled 
him to go back to the performance of his duties 
cheerfully and willingly. 

“Mr. Charles,” said Baby one day—this was 
her manner of addressing him—“I think you 
do not look happy, and something troubles you 
often.” 

“What makes you think that, Baby?” said 
the young man, smiling. ‘Do I ever groan?” 

“TI don’t know if you groan, but you look 
sorry. I wish you would not look sorry.” 

“ Suppose I have reason to.” 

“Then you ought to pray more, and you will 
not be sorry.” 

Charles sighed. 

“T hardly know how to pray,” he said, “and 
it does not do me much good.” 

“Oh yes, it does!” said Baby. “Every 
prayer does good, and it must. God, you know, 
would not tell us to ask for what we want and 
we should have it, if he did not mean to give it 
to us.” 
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The young man looked at the sweet face of 
the child, and felt a pang at the thought that he 
did not possess her faith. 

“ Does God give us what we pray for though, 

Baby?” he could not help saying; “why do 
you not pray for health and strength ?” 
" «1 do,” said Baby, tranquilly; “but I pray 
‘Thy will, not mine, be done,’ too. It would 
not be right for every body to have what they 
want, because we often want what is bad for us, 
and it would not be love in God to give it to us, 
because we ask for it.” 

“ But your health, Baby—” 

TI know what you mean, Mr. Charles. You 
mean it is not wrong to pray for health and 
strength. I don’t think it is; but if God does 
not give it to me, I ought not to think he has 
not heard me, Dying, you know, may be the 
best thing for us.” 

“The best thing ?” 

“You know what Paul said—don’t you re- 
member: ‘ Having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.’ I think it is 
far better.” 

And Baby looked as if she were thinking of 
heaven, tranquilly and happily. After such 
conversations, in which the child stated her feel- 
ings with so much simplicity, Charles would 
turn away, and ponder sadly, but hopefully too. 
He almost began to share Baby Bertie’s feelings, 
and his whole nature felt the salutary influence 
of the child’s purity. 

Baby Bertie seemed to be not long destined 
to affect him, however, for her form became 
thinner, and the light in her eyes waned day by 
day. She could scarcely take any nourishment 
now, and seemed to need none. She appeared 
to be fading softly away like an autumn even- 
ing, and the thread upon which her life hung 
was so frail that all felt that it might at any 
moment gently part asunder, and the child pass 
from them. 

At this time a lady came frequently to see 
Baby, whom she grew to love and look for, as 
much as for her grandfather or Charles. This 
lady made her delicate dishes and draughts— 
bathed her brows with cooling liquids, and 
smoothed her bed and pillow. 

Baby talked much with her, and told her all 
about her friend Mr. Charles—how attentive 
and kind he had been—what good friends they 
were, and how he had read to her, and told her 
stories, and scarcely missed a day in calling to 
see her. 

The lady listened to all this prattle of the child 
with evident pleasure, and when she related some 
instance of delicate kindness on the part of her 
friend, the lady’s cheek colored slightly, and she 
would be more tender than ever to Baby. She 
only endeavored to find the hours when Mr. 
Charles was expected, and at these times she 
never made her appearance. 

Christmas drew on thus, and the streets be- 
gan to be more and more filled with merry way- 
farers—the houses of relations began to roar 
with huge fires, and smell of roasted meats— 








children every where rejoiced and made merry 
with toys, and candy, and noisy trumpets, and 
snow-balling ; and finally, Christmas eve came, 
and the whole town thrilled with laughter and 
rejoicing. 

Charles determined that Baby Bertie too 
should have a merry Christmas, and he busied 
himself to procure a little cedar-tree, which he 
hung with all sorts of variegated paper, baskets 
full of toys, and candies, and nice things—and 
this magical tree made its appearance at Baby’s, 
and was erected nobly there, decked out with 
tapers for the illumination. 

VI.—THE CHRIST MAS-TREE. 

Charles had been invited by Mr. Burnaby to 
dine with him on Christmas-day, and this in- 
vitation he had accepted, though he doubted 
about the propriety of again annoying Helen 
with his presence. 

He determined, however, to put it off to the 
last possible moment, and the fore-part of the 
afternoon he dedicated to Baby Bertie, whose 
pale face and loving smile were now a part of 
his daily life. 

He accordingly made his appearance at the 
child’s bedside before the shades of evening be- 
gan to descend. As he entered, a lady who 
had been sitting by Baby’s side rose, and ab- 
ruptly dropped her vail, thereby concealing her 
features. She then made a movement to retire, 
but the child’s voice arrested her. 

“You must not go yet, if you please, Miss 
Helen,” she said, “I want you to know Mr. 
Charles—this is Mr. Charles.” 

Baby’s face was so full of pleasure as she 
uttered these words in her feeble and broken 
voice, that Charles remained gazing upon her 
almost with tears in his eyes. She resembled 
an angel more than a mortal child, and the voice 
sounded like the breathing of an olian harp. 

Helen had raised her vail to look at the child, 
and now as Charles turned toward her their 
eyes met, and Helen’s were full of tears like his 
own. Baby was a common link between them, 
and in her presence the old affection of their 
childhood seemed to revive—the old kindness 
and love. 

Baby extended her thin pale hand and took 
Helen’s; and the young lady sat down beside 
her, and covering her face, cried in silence. 

“Are you crying? What are you crying 
for?” said Baby. “Please don’t. Mr. Charles, 
tell her not to cry.” 

Charles only gazed from Baby to Helen with 
suffused eyes. 

“TI thought from the way you looked you 
were friends,” said the child feebly—“ are you ?” 

“We were.” 

“Qh, you must not feel bad toward each 
other,” said Baby, in a weak voice; “you must 
love each other, for I love you.” 

And taking Helen’s hand, she placed it in 
Charles’s. The young girl did not withdraw 
it—she only covered her face more closely, and 
continued to ery, looking now and then at the 
pale, thin face of Baby Bertie, 
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, The child seemed to be looking with her 
faint, dim eyes for her grandfather. Very soon 
the old man came in, and a smile, like a beam 
from heaven, lit up Baby Bertie’s countenance. 

“ Please light the tree, grandfather,” said she, 
faintly. 

The old man, with a heavy and foreboding 
heart, did as she asked, and soon the brilliant 
tapers threw their light upon the occupants of 
the room and the bed—lighting up the pale 
sweet face of the child as with a glory. As 
the tapers flamed out, Baby seemed to be listen- 
ing, and soon from the distance came the music 
of the band—the odd old band—playing as be- 
fore, “Good news from home.” 

Baby’s thin hand beat time to the music as 
it approached, and then died away, and her 
large blue eyes seemed to be fixed upon an- 
other land, where there is neither snow, nor 
cold, nor poverty, nor suffering. Her gaze then 
returned to the weeping faces round her bed, 
and slowly made the circuit. She smiled faint- 
ly, and her wan lips moved. 

“*Good news from home !’” she murmured, 
‘from my home in heaven! I dreamed that I 
was—going—Jesus spoke to me—” 

And the frail thread parted gently, and Baby 
Bertie was in heaven. Her Christmas was there, 
not upon this cold earth; and having made her- 
self the link which bound the hearts of Helen 
and Charles forever, she passed away, pure and 
beautiful, in the holy light of the Christmas- 
tree, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 


ENGLISH WIGS AND GOWNS. 
BY A BARRISTER WITHOUT WIG OR GOWN. 

T was a dull London morning in July. I 

was sitting in the coffee-room of Morley’s 
Hotel, fronting on Trafalgar Square, now looking 
toward the National Gallery, that poor casket 
full of rich jewels, now across the Strand at 
the gloomy portal of Northumberland House, 
where “the Percy lion stands in state as in his 
proud departed days,” now gazing upward at the 
statue of Nelson, wondering what he thought of 
the French alliance, and revolving in my mind, 
meanwhile, how I should occupy the next fort- 
night before I was to meet my friend X at 
B——.,, when in listlessly turning over the Times 
newspaper, my eye fell among the legal items, 
on the announcement that “ Mr. Justice ‘ 
the newly-appointed judge of the » was 
holding the criminal side of the assizes at the 
town of ——.” 

This intelligence speedily determined my 
plans. I had had the satisfaction of knowing 
the said “ newly-appointed judge” in the United 
States, and feeling very sure of his kindness 
and courtesy, I determined to gratify a wish 
that I had long entertained. I had seen Scar- 
let and Thesiger at the bar, and Brougham on 
the bench, in Westminster Hall; I had wandered 
in the Salle des Pas Perdus at Paris, and fol- 
lowed the various fortunes of the great trial of 
Marie Capelle Lafarge ; I had seen Poerio and 








his sad companions brought out from the damp 
dungeons of the Tribunali at Naples to receive 
their fate from the hands of the Italian Jeffries, 
Navarra; but I had never seen and studied the 
working of the English system of the trial of 
causes in the country, on the circuits or assizes, 
and I determined not to lose so good an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying my inclination. 

My arrangements were not long in making, 
and a day or two afterward, after the inter- 
change of a short but very satisfactory corres. 
pondence, I found myself spinning along by 
rail toward the ancient town of Derby, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from London. Four hours 
brought me there. When the Pretender entered 
it, a hundred years ago, Derby was nearly a 
week’s journey distant from the metropolis. 

This was the commencement of a fortnight, 
spent on the different circuits; at Derby, on 
the Midland Circuit, where Mr. Justice Willes 
was holding the criminal side and Mr. Justice 
Coleridge the civil side. Hence I went to 
Ipswich, on the Norfolk Circuit, where Baron 
Parke was holding the criminal, and Baron 
Alderson the civil side. Thence to Croydon, 
on the Home Circuit, where Mr. Justice Cress- 
well was holding the criminal, and Mr. Justice 
Wightman the civil court; and thence finally 
back to London, where Baron Martin was sit- 
ting at Sergeant’s Inn, at chambers, hearing 
motions and making orders in causes pending 
in all the courts, as in vacation the sitting judge 
is authorized to do. 

There is no harm in giving the names of 
these gentlemen—they are all well known to 
fame, and I received from them all, and from 
the members of the bar generally, a degree of 
attention and courtesy, not only very gratifying 
in itself, but a valuable illustration of the in- 
creased cordiality which exists between the twe 
countries. 

During this fortnight my time was most 
agreeably, and it is my own fault if it was not 
usefully, spent. Every courtesy of social life 
was extended to me; and what I valued even 
more, every facility for the understanding of 
the working of their system, so that if the narra- 
tive of the result of my experiences be a source 
of a tithe of the pleasure to my readers whic! 
I enjoyed at the time, I shall be quite satic- 
fied. 
Twice in the year the judges of Westminster 
Hall issue from that ancient and august tribu- 
nal to dispense justice to the people of England 
in the provinces. The counties are classified 
and arranged into eight cireuits. The work is 
distributed among the judges by mutual ar- 
rangement, seniority giving certain privileges, 
and the division of labor being agreed upon, a 
paper is then published, a copy of wich is given 
on the opposite page. a 

This was the order for the Summer Assizes 
of the year 1855. The commission day is that 
on which the commissions are opened and the 
assize or circuit begins. 

With the judges, or in their suite, go the 
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Circnits of the Judges. 


(Mr. Baron Martin will remain in Town.) 
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lawyers or barristers of Westminster Hall, for 
there is no provincial bar in England. Attor- 
neys and solicitors abound in the counties and 
provincial towns ; but the barristers, the advo- 
cates, or counsel, as we call them, are all Lon- 
don men. On being called to the bar, the bar- 
rister selects his circuit, according as his inter- 
est or inclination dictates, and to the courts of 
that circuit he remains attached for the remain- 
der of his professional life. One change is, I 
believe, permitted, but with that exception, the 
barrister, unless on some particular engagement 
or retainer, when “he goes down special,” does 
not quit his circuit. The judges change con- 
stantly, but the lawyers remain the same. 

In the days before railways were known, the 
judges traveled in their own carriages, and the 
barristers posted down. Now the leveling rail- 
car conveys judge and counsel, juryman and 
witness to the common destination. 

The judges are attended by their clerks and 
marshals. Each judge has one of these officers. 
The clerk of an English barrister is a very im- 
portant functionary; he arranges his appoint- 
ments, settles and collects his fees, receives and 
ushers in his clients—in short, is something 
between an aid-de-camp and a gentleman-in- 
waiting. “I can tell you,” said my friend, 
Mr. ——, himself a leading barrister, “my 
clerk thinks he is a good deal more of a per- 
sonage than I imagine that I am.” When the 
barrister becomes a judge, the clerk retains the 
same confidential position, while, of course, his 
duties vary. The marshal is a different sort 
of character. He is a sort of page of honor, 
generally a young barrister or special pleader 
(though not necessarily so), who from connec- 
tion, friendship, or otherwise, accompanies the 
judge for a year or more on his circuits, to 

familiarize himself with this branch of business. 
I believe their only official functions are to 
Vou. XII.—No, 68.—P 


swear in the grand jury, and to prepare for the 
judges an abstract of the pleadings, or nisi prius 
records (which word, for the benefit of my New 
York brethren, is in England pronounced re- 
cord, as they pronounce it in Virginia). They 
sit at the ends of the judges’ dinner-table when 
the county magistrates and the bar are invited. 
They make tea for them. They write notes to 
thank the neighboring gentry for haunches of 
venison. They are particularly kind and po- 
lite to American gentlemen. Several of those 
whom I saw bore names illustrious in the law, 
and I shall not soon forget the pleasant day 
which I spent at Chatsworth with the “ judges’ 
marshals.” 

The county is obliged to find lodging for the 
judges while on the circuit. At Derby these 
quarters are permanent, in a building attached 
to the court-house, or county ‘all; at Ipswich 
and Croydon I found the magistrates establish- 
ed in private dwelling-houses, which the owners 
had vacated for the purpose, and I venture to 
believe, for—a consideration. Here they install 
themselves, with a retinue of servants, cooks, 
waiters, etc., and here at every assize town they 
remain in the seclusion of a private house, un- 
broken except by the entertainments which they 
give to the bar and the county magistrates, or 
by the unfrequent irruption of a vagrant Amer- 
ican into their orbit. 

The barristers are differently disposed of; 
the notion of the English system is, that the 
barrister must be kept distinct and aloof from 
all the other instruments of justice. He is un- 
derstood to have no familiar associations with 
attorneys, and least of all with mortals still 
more profane. He is supposed never to speak 
to a witness till the cause is heard—never to 
lay eyes on him except in open court. So the 
barrister is prohibited from taking up his quar- 





ters on the circuits at any inn or public-house, 
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where he might meet the oi roAAoi. He must 
have private lodgings, which, however, are not 
provided for at the county’s expense. Accord- 
ingly, at every assize town you find in the inn 
a list of the counsel on the circuit, with their 
respective places of temporary abode. 

But barristers must dine—English barristers 
will dine together, and no private lodgings being 
sufficient for the purpose, the bar mess dines 
every day, at six or seven o'clock, at the prin- 
cipal inn in the town. Of this pleasant insti- 
tution more hereafter. 

And so you have the picture of a county 
town where the assizes are being held. The 
judges installed in their lodgings, the barristers 
in their private quarters, and the profane rout 
of attorneys, witnesses, and jurymen crowding 
the coffee-rooms of the various inns. From 
time to time the echo of the bugles announces 
that the judges are going to or from the court; 
and if, as at Croydon, the court-house is in the 
heart of the town, you will see the barristers in 
full wigs and gowns trotting about the street, 
and even entering the precincts of the inns 
themselves. 

Each circuit embraces several counties. On 
entering each county the judges are met and 
received by the sheriff of that county, some- 
times in lace ruffles and breeches, sometimes 
in the uniform of a Deputy Lord-Lieutenant, 
sometimes in plain black. He (the sheriff) 
brings with him his retinue, for justice is hon- 
ored in England with all sorts of form and 
paraphernalia, and outward observance. This 
retinue used to consist of the sheriff's own ten- 
antry—they were then wont to be endowed with 
certain saddles and bridles for the purpose— 
and an old statute declares, no doubt to prevent 
any offensive display of feudal power, that no 
sheriff, on these occasions, should turn out with 
more than twenty-four of his vassals. 

But, tempora mutantur! the feudal power is 
on the wane. Pomps and shows are dying out, 
and saddles and bridles cost money; so that 
now the tenantry of the sheriff are superseded 
by a band of pensioners, or outside invalides as 
they would be termed in France, who, in a uni- 
form of blue coat and pantaloons, scarlet vest and 
white cravat, and with javelins in their hands 
—such was the uniform at Derby, elsewhere 
they wear different trappings—escort the judges 
to and from their lodgings, wait on them to 
and from the Court, and preserve order in the 
tribunal. 

With the sheriff comes the sheriff's chaplain ; 
and the first act of the performance, in each 
assize town, is for the judge to robe himself in 
the official scarlet, and then attend service in 
the principal church of the place. I was pres- 
ent at the opening ceremony in All Saints’ 
Church, in Derby, where many of the great 
Cavendish family repose, and heard a sermon 
preached for the benefit of the excellent Mr. 
Justice Coleridge on the words, “The powers 
that be are ordained of God.” It appeared to 
me a double-edged sort of a text, and to be sus- 





ceptible of a construction much less conserva. 
tive than the worthy and reverend gentleman 
gave to it. 

From the church the judges go to the court 
and enter on their duties. But I must first de. 
scribe an English court-room, for nothing can 
be more different in its aspect from ours. The 
three I saw were a good deal alike. I heard 
Mr. Justice Cresswell say, in no very dulcet 
tones, in open court at Croydon, that the one 
there “‘was the worst in the kingdom.” I am 
not sure that I saw the best, but the one at Ips- 
wich was a new one, and I think there can be 
no very great difference between them. 

The bar is ranged round a large square or 
oblong table covered with green baize; from 
this table the seats rise amphitheatre-wise on 
three sides; on the fourth overhangs the for- 
midable figure of the judge. The first effect is 
something like that of a cockpit, or a small cir- 
cus, where from all sides you look down on the 
performers. The central table varies. I saw 
no one able to accommodate more than twenty 
people, and these not comfortably. In fact, 
any thing less comfortable than the whole af- 
fair I never saw. The barristers, all attired in 
wigs and gowns, are ranged round this table on 
long wooden benches or settles with high rect- 
angular or perpendicular backs; and, if they 
desire to go out, they must either crawl along 
on the seat behind their brethren, who lean for- 
ward, or else stalk across the table, as I saw 
frequently done. There is no such thing as a 
chair in the whole arena. Into this delightful 
Pomerium no one but barristers are allowed 
to enter, save when an attorney or a client is 
called in for conference or suggestion. 

The gown of the barrister is stuff or silk. 
God forbid that I should attempt to state on 
what terms and conditions the one toga is ex- 
changed for the other, and what privileges are 
dependent thereon: it is an awful and complex 
subject. The wig is, I believe, a little more in- 
telligible; that is td say, easier to get through 
one’s hair. A dingy gray peruke, with three 
horizontal and parallel rows of curls behind, 
twisted as tight as hot iron can friz them, with 
a tail dangling below that is always getting un- 
der the collar of the gown (one hand of several 
counsel that I saw, while speaking, being prin- 
cipally occupied in keeping the queue clear of 
the robe), constitutes the capillary ornament of 
the English bar. The only distinction, I be- 
lieve, is that the sergeant’s wig bears on its top a 
small black patch or coi/, which, at a little dis- 
tance, to a short-sighted person, suggests the 
idea of some unpleasant disease of the head 
—to such dimensions has shrunk the coiffure 
which we see in the old pictures and engravings 
of the Cokes and Plowdens of three hundred 
years ago! I think the merits of this legal 
uniform are easily disposed of. The gown is a 
graceful dress, which conceals the angularity 
of our modern attire, and gives dignity to the 
speaker. The wig is a detestable disguise and 
deformity: it gives every face a heavy, wooden 
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air, and most effectually conceals the play of 
the features; though, I suppose, as about every 
thing, there are two sides to the question. “If 
you were to see old ——— without his wig,” said 
my friend Mr. ——, while I was declaiming 
against the ugliness of the thing, “you would 
think the wig was not such a bad head-dress 
after all.” 

The attire of the judges is a still more com- 
plex subject, and I approach it with a profound 
sense of my utter incapacity to deal with it. I 
only know that one day they appear in a scar- 
Jet robe, and one day in a black; that one day 
they wear a full-bottomed wig, and the next a 
Ramilies peruke ; but the order of these vicis- 
situdes, their symbolical meaning, hidden cause, 
or practical effect, I confess myself entirely in- 
capable of explaining. I venture, however, to 
express my opinion, that in England the day of 
the costumer is past; and that the masculine 
sense and great practical ability of the English 
bench could not be better shown than by throw- 
ing off these trappings, which, it is true, make the 
groundlings stare, but which are only infinitely 
ludicrous to the eye of common sense, 

On one side of the four-sided amphitheatre 
are the seats for the jury, and on the others the 
small audience are arranged. The judge occu- 
pies a seat by himself; on either side of him 
are places for the sheriff, chaplain, and county 
magistrates, and for any casual observer who, 
like myself, was thought worthy of the honor. 
At one side of the judge is the witness-box, a 
little further off is the crier. At the door, and 
in different parts of the house are stationed the 
javelin-men to preserve order. Directly under 
the judge sits the clerk, also in wig or gown, 
acting under the directions of the presiding of- 
ficer. It will be borne in mind that there are 
two court-rooms of this kind at each assize town, 
the one for the civil, and the other for the crim- 
inal business. 

I saw the entry of the judges into Derby. 
The little inn where I was overlooked the court- 
yard. Two buglers on horseback preceded the 
sheriff's carriage. The governor of the jail 
headed the procession, also mounted. The 
javelin-men paraded in front of the lodgings ; 
and the sheriff’s carriage, with the sheriff and 
judges in it, drew up. The judges retired to 
their private apartments, entered the court-room 
in plain clothes, attended by the sheriff and chap- 
lain, ascended the tribunal, and then the clerk 
opened and read the commissions under which 
the judges discharge their duties; for they hold 
these circuits, not as judges of Westminster, but 
by virtue of commissions regularly made out for 
every cireuit. In these commissions there are 
frequently, if not usually, joined prominent bar- 
risters, sergeants, etc., who may, and often do 
hold the court. So at Croydon, where the work 
on the home circuit was very heavy, Mr. Bram- 
well, QOC., was sitting, with full judicial powers, 
to help in cléaring off the calendar. 

The commissions under which they act are, I 
think, five: Justices of the Peace; of Assize, 





for old real actions, ete.; of Nisi Prius, for the 
civil business ; of Jail Delivery, for the criminal 
business; of Oyer and Terminer. 

The judge and all present stand while they 
are read, the judge with his hat on; and when 
the Queen names in the commission “ our trusty 
and well beloved,” the hat is raised in token of 
the compliment. The judges are the represent- 
atives of royalty; so, when they receive the 
county magistrates or bar at dinner, they walk 
in before their guests, to preserve their true 
vice-regal position. 

The forms are now nearly over. One of the 
judges takes the cases on the criminal side, and 
the other the causes on the civil side, and they 
go to work. 

On the civil side they plunge at once in me- 
dias res; on the criminal side the matter is 
more laborious. 

First, the roll of the county magistrates, the 
justices of the peace—the Great Unpaid—is 
called over, each present rising and answering 
to his name. ‘Then the judge inclines his full- 
bottomed wig from the bench, and gravely in- 
vites the magistrates to do him and his learned 
brother the honor of dining with them at their 
lodgings on that day. 

Secondly, the grand jury (generally composed 
of the county magistrates) is sworn in, charged 
by the judge, and withdraws ; for as yet there is 
no criminal business before the court, unless 
something stands over from the last circuit: 
that is to say, on coming to each assize town the 
judge receives copies of the depositions on which 
commitments have been made by magistrates 
during the interval since the last assize; on 
these depositions his charge to the grand jury 
is based, and on the charges contained in these 
depositions the grand jury forthwith deliberate ; 
so that tlie bills are found and brought in while 
the court is sitting, and as it is a great object 
with judge and jurors, counsel and attorneys, to 
push on the business as rapidly as possible, the 
grand jury are not permitted to let the grass 
grow under their heels. At Derby I heard the 
clerk, in a pause when the court was idle, say 
to the under-sheriff to tell the grand jury to 
send in more bills; and to expedite matters, the 
indictments there were handed over from the 
gallery of the court-room, which communicated 
with the grand jury-room, in the end of a long 
cleft wand, while the round and eminently En- 
glish face of the honorable Mr. X-——, foreman 
of the jury, peeped round the pillar to see how 
the work went on. The moment the indictment 
reaches the hand of the clerk the accused party 
is arraigned, and the trial In some 
cases he has counsel, in others not, but the trial 
proceeds instantly. 

This dispatch in criminal business strikes one 
unpleasantly. To be sure the party accused has 
previously had copies of the depositions on 
which he is arrested, and he may have employ- 
ed an attorney, but no time is given him to con- 
fer with counsel, and the proceeding is certainly 
more rapid than we should think necessary for, 
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or conducive to, the ends of justice. The an- 
swer to the complaint of extreme haste is, that 
as the assizes are held only twice a year, if not 
tried instantly, parties without bail may be kept 
in prison six months, to the next assizes. But 
even this alternative, assuming it to be indis- 
pensable, would probably be preferable to being 
wrongfully sent to Botany Bay. It is something 
like the Texas judge, who hung the prisoner be- 
cause the jail windows were out, and there was 
no comfortable place to keep him in. 

Again: The grand jury is in main composed 
of the county magistrates. Now it needs no 
very profound experience of human nature to 
teach us that a body of country gentlemen who 
dine together, hunt together, sit at petty sessions 
together, will, when they meet as a grand jury, 
be very apt to confirm whatever any one of them 
has done as a magistrate. The esprit de corps 
would be very cold that did not produce this as 
a general result; and I can not but think more 
indictments are found than if the grand jury was 
a body wholly separate and distinct from the 
county magistrates. 

Again: There is no public prosecutor. The 
complainant is bound over to prosecute the 
charge and the witnesses to testify. The com- 
plainant selects the attorney for the prosecution, 
and the attorney selects the barrister. This 
practice is obviously open to great abuse. It 
may make the prosecution too lax or too severe 
according to the disposition of the prosecutor or 
of the attorney he employs. The appointment 


of officers analogous to our district attorneys 
and the French procureurs du roi has been re- 
cently and strongly urged, but it encounters a 
vigorous opposition from the young barristers, to 
whom the straggling criminal business often af- 
fords the first, and for years the only opportu- 
nity, of making their appearance on the forensic 


stage. It seems to me clear, however, on prin- 
ciple, that the criminal functions of the govern- 
ment should never be intrusted to private hands 
—that as, on the one hand, the sword of justice 
should never be whetted by private rancor, so, 
on the other, it should never be blunted by pri- 
vate indifference or personal favor. 

Per contra: Such are the objections which 
struck me, and struck me forcibly, to the pres- 
ent English system. In times of public excite- 
ment, when party spirit ran high, or worse 
still, when, as so frequently happens in our age, 
class rivalries and social animosities are stirred 
up, I should think the English system might 
lead to frequent injustice; but I saw many cases 
tried of all grades, from petty larcenies up to 
capital felonies, and they were all not only well 
but fairly tried, humanely tried, carefully tried. 
The judges were patient, attentive in the last 
degree; the summing-up was full, laborious, 
and just, in the strongest sense of the words; 
and the prosecuting barrister was kept under 
strict and constant surveillance. Once I heard 
a leading and important question asked by the 
prosecuting counsel, and the desired answer ob- 
tained before he could be checked. But he was 





instantly reprimanded. The judicial Jove shook 
his full-bottomed curls, and uttered the words, 
“T regret extremely that the question was ask- 
ed,” with a growl that kept the barrister clear 
of leading interrogatories for the rest of the day. 
The leaning of an indifferent spectator of ordi- 
nary humanity must in these cases generally be 
for acquittal, but I saw no case of conviction in 
which it did not appear to be right. 

I have omitted to state that after the grand 
jury are sworn in and have retired, a long 
and most ludicrous proclamation is read, which 
dates, I believe, from the time of Elizabeth. It 
prohibits and denounces all kinds and species 
of vice and immorality in general and in detail, 
and must certainly exercise a very valuable influ- 
ence on the national morals. 

The run of the criminal business is very like 
ours, but 1 may mention one very interesting 
case which I saw tried at Croydon. A poor 
woman was put to the bar charged with the 
murder of her own illegitimate child. The 
killing was pretty clear, though resting entirely 
on circumstantial evidence and that of experts. 
The inquiry occupied a whole day; surgeons, 
midwives, relatives were examined. I shall 
not soon forget the looks of the dark-browed 
sister, the beautiful contradictions (as usual) of 
the scientific witnesses, the fair and humane sum- 
ming up of Mr. Garth for the Crown, the clear, 
careful, well-balanced charge of Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, the intense attention of the prisoner 
to the proceedings, nor the thrill that every man 
in the crowded court room felt to run through 
it when the verdict of acquittal was pronounced: 
“Discharge the prisoner,” said the judge. But 
she had fainted dead away, and her sense- 
less form was carried out of the room in the 
arms of her father. I saw several cases tried 
upon charges of the horrid crime against nature. 
Mr. Justice —— told me they occurred at al- 
most every circuit, and I saw at least one con- 
viction on testimony which left no doubt that 
the revolting offense had been committed. 

Let us go now to the civil side of the court. 
The differences here between our practice and the 
English are much less striking. Special juries are, 
however, more frequent. On paying a guinea 
per head you have a special jury as a matter of 
right; and that special jurymen are a different 
class of mortals from common jurymen was very 
plainly proved to me in the course of a very 
capital opening made by Mr. Sergeant Byles at 
Ipswich, for the defense of an action brought 
for compensation by a land-owner against a 
railway company. He was addressing a special 
jury, and desirous at one part of his speech 
to resort to a familiar illustration, he began : 
“Gentlemen, you are no doubt frequently in 
the habit-of seeing your wives making bread, 
and you have no doubt also observed that the 
bread has a trick of rising—” Here he was in- 
terrupted by his associate counsel, who whisper- 
ed something in his ear, whereupon the judi- 
cious tactician immediately corrected himself. 
“Gentlemen, I had for the moment forgotten 
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that this was a special jury—I had intended to | ways called, and, what is more, they are always 
say you have no doubt seen your servants make | first called. This puts, at once, an end to all 
bread.” So sensitive are the feelings of caste | finessing about the order of testimony. There 
in England, and so offensive would it be to a/| is no arrang t of wit ; no putting this 
special juryman to have it thought that his wife one forward because he is more favorable; no 
ever made bread. The speech was an excellent keeping that one back because he knows a little 
one, and capitally illustrated the eccentricities |too much. The plaintiff or defendant is first 
of trial by jury. It was an opening for the de- | called; he states his case. If he breaks down on 
fense ; not a witness had the counsel called, but | cross-examination, the case is pretty much up— 
the moment the learned sergeant sat down, one | as it ought to be—if not, you corroborate as best 











of the jurymen rose and said the case seemed to 
him very clear, and he hoped they need not be 
troubled by any farther investigation of the 
plaintiff's demand. _So cleverly had the thing 
been done, the jury actually thought that all 
that had been stated had been proved. 

I saw several cases tried illustrating the ap- 
plication of the new rule permitting the party 
to testify in his own cause. Of six judges with 
whom I conversed on the subject, five told me 
that they were satisfied it was an improvement 
on the old system, and several of them origin- 
ally opposed to it, had been converted by see- 
ing its operation. 

I saw one cause tried where the plaintiff, a 
footman, brought his action against the execu- 
tors of his deceased master to recover a £100 
note, which he said his master had put away in 
his writing-desk in an envelope, and told him 
(the plaintiff) that he should have it after his 
death, if he would remain in his service until 
that time. The plaintiff was put on the stand. 
The note was found in the envelope, but there 
was no other corroborating proof, and no third 
person was present at the interview. The plain- 
tiff told his story on the direct in a plain and 
intelligible way ; he was subjected to a long and 
severe cross examination, but he stood it so 
perfectly, that the counsel for the executors, as 
soon as his examination had closed, withdrew 
all opposition, and the plaintiff had his verdict.* 

Another case I saw tried at Ipswich for the 
value cfsome turnip or rape seed, and the de- 
fense was a failure of consideration in conse- 
quence of defect in the seed. The plaintiff and 
defendent were both called, and swore terribly 
in each other’s teeth; but the jury found, in 
conformity to the clear opinion of the experi- 
enced Alderson. 

I am not now to argue the general merits of 
the question, or whether to arrive at the truth 
of certain controverted state of facts, it is really 
wiser to ask, or to refuse to ask those who un- 
questionably know most about the matter. But 
one advantage of the English system had not 
before occurred to me, and when stated will, I 
think, appear considerable to every practical 
lawyer. 

The permission to call a party becomes a 
compulsion to do so, because the omission to 
do it opens the door for a fatal attack, so that 
in practice the plaintiff and defendant are al- 





* The counsel was Mr. Hayes, the author of an uncom- 
monly clever jeu d'esprit, called Crogate's Case, in which 
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you may. The practice undoubtedly simplifies 
| the trial of causes. 

| ‘The leading diversity between the English 
|courts at Nisi Prius and our own is the dif- 
| ference in the dispatch of business; and the 
| difference is greatly in their favor. It is diffi- 
{cult to make any accurate chronological esti- 
| mate, but I think they do not consume one- 
| fourth part of the time in the trial of causes 
|that we do. This was the point that I had 
;most in my mind when I first entered their 
| court-rooms, and was that to which my atten- 
| tion was most directed. The secret is easily 
explained. 

The great reason of the English dispatch of 
business, is owing to the fact that a trial at Nisi 
Prius is confined in practice, as it is only in 
theory with us, to ascertaining the facts of 
the case; all legal arguments are really and 
truly reserved for the court above. No argu- 
ment, or any thing approaching to an argument, 
is allowed. A question is put and objected to; 
the judge intimating his opinion sometimes by 
a nod, sometimes by a grunt, sometimes by a 
growl, but the decision is made, if considered 
objectionable, excepted to, and the cause in- 
stantly proceeds. There are no elaborate dis- 
cussions of questions of law which ought to be 
reserved for the court above; no ingenious of- 
fers of testimony, made only as the texts of 
captivating harangues to the jury, in order to 
induce them to believe a thing proved that the 
counsel has no means on earth of establishing. 

That this is the true theory of our system 
of jurisprudence seems to me very clear; that 
our American practice, which permits the judge, 
jurymen, and witnesses to be kept waiting hours 
during the elaborate discussion of questions of 
law, offers of evidence, etc., is a vicious inno- 
vation, appears to me susceptible of no serious 
doubt. 

Nor would it be difficult, I think, with us to 
return to the good old ways. Lawyers are an 
eminently practical race. They suffer more 
than any others by the intolerable delay which 
now takes place in the trial of causes, and they 
would, I am satisfied, cheerfully submit to the 
coatrol of an able bench. 

I saw the same thing exemplified in their 
Chamber work. By a very sensible rule, du- 
ring the vacation one judge is authorized to 
make orders in causes in all the courts, and 
Baron Martin, of the Exchequer, who was sit- 
ting at Serjeant’s Inn this year, very obligingly 
gave me every facility for witnessing the oper- 
ation. The judge, unincumbered by wig or 
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gown, occupies a small, quiet room. Outside 

the attorneys and their clerks, for 
most of this work is done by the latter class. The 
judge’s clerk calls on one motion after another as 
they are respectively disposed of, and the parties 
engaged enter the judge’s room as they are called. 
This prevents all confusion and disorder. I had 
the honor of sitting beside Judge Martin for up- 
ward of an hour, and saw him dispose of all sorts 
of applications—motions for time to plead, for 
commissions, to change the venue, justification 
of bail, all opposed motions, and I am very sure 
that, on an average, they did not take over five 
minutes each. Several of them with us would 
have taken the whole morning. There isa right 
to appeal in each case, but I saw none taken, and 
the decisions appeared satisfactory. There was 
no superfluous form, and no want of respect or 
courtesy on either side. The judge was rapid 
and peremptory, but perfectly tranquil and ur- 
bane. It would be difficult to see work of the 
kind done better. 

To be sure the thorough discipline and sub- 
mission of the English bar we can not expect 
to have. It grows out of the English character 
and English social organization. We can not 
expect our barristers to say without a struggle, 
“Of course your lordship’s right ;” “ Just as your 
lordship pleases ;” “I’m quite in your lordship’s 
hands.” There is a little too much of this at 


the English bar, and on young and timid men 
—although the English judges are eminently 
accomplished lawyers and courteous gentlemen 
—I am persuaded that the judicial frown may 


exercise a chilling if not a blighting influ- 
ence. 

I saw but one offensive instance of this kind 
of thing. A Queen’s counsel proposed to ask 
some question on cross-examination. The ju- 
dicial wig shook horizontally. That is enough 
generally to check the most adventurous bas- 
rister; but it did not at once succeed on this 
occasion. 

“But, my Lord—” 

“Tt’s not evidence, Mr. X——.” 

“But, my Lord, the Counsel on the direct 
went into this branch of the case, and—” 

“Mr. X-——, I shall not interrupt a gentle- 
man of your rank in the profession, and you 
may go on if you please; but I tell you, Sir, it’s 
r-r-rubbish!” uttered with an asperity of man- 
ner that no pen or paper can convey. I need 
hardly say that Mr. X—— did not pursue his 
cross-examination. 

But this was the only instance of the kind 
that I saw in many days of attendance on the 
courts; and I am quite sure that the causes 
are, as a general rule, fully tried, fairly tried, 
satisfactorily tried, with as, I say, certainly not 
an expense of one-fourth of the time we con- 
sume; and that simply owing to the fact that 
the counsel does not attempt to offer, and the 
judge will not listen to any argument whatever 
during the trial of a cause. The question is 
asked, the point made, the exception taken, the 
decision given, and the cause instantly pro- 





ceeds. How superior this is to our system J 
need not say. 

In the arts of oratory, as a general rule, the 
English barristers can not boast supremacy, 
They have nothing of the incredible fluency of 
our counsel, who are born at ward meetings, 
live on the stump, and die in the halls of legis. 
lation, and who flow on, like shining rivers, 
with equal ease, whether they have much, little, 
or nothing to say. 

Their style of speech is in general embar- 
rassed and inelegant, and they have neither the 
Celtic vivacity nor, as I have said, our uninter- 
ruptible fluency. Their speech is too often de- 
formed by the perpetual recurrence of common 
colloquialisms: “Oh, yes, ver-well ;” and “You 
know;” ad nauseam. To this there are, how- 
ever, very striking exceptions, to which it would 
be invidious for me to refer nominatim. 

One very peculiar and very unsatisfactory 
feature of the system is the great number of 
barristers, who do literally nothing but sit round 
the green table at the bottom of the cockpit, 
look on, and amuse themselves with cutting 
paper or drawing caricatures. The bulk of the 
business goes to the leader of the circuit, as the 
most prominent counsel is called; a portion of 
it is divided between some three or four other 
counsel; and the rest, in the language of the 
turf, “are nowhere.” And this goes on for 
years: for years these briefless barristers per- 
ambulate these country towns ; for years they sit 
round this same everlasting green table; for 
years they see others doing every thing, and 
they do nothing till a lucky accident throws 
business in their way. 

The work on the circuits is, as I have said, 
on the whole well done; but I think the tend- 
ency is to undue haste. The appointments 
are all made before leaving London, and the 
great object of the judge is to leave nothing 
behind him. This gives him a strong induce- 
ment to press on the business as much as pos- 
sible, while the counsel have barely time to 
confer with their attorneys before the cause 
is called on. On both the criminal and civil 
side I think, as I say, that the tendency is to 
too great dispatch. 

As a general rule, there are no provincial 
libraries on these circuits. Of course, the 
judges and counsel have a few vade mecums 
with them; but there is really no time for 
study or consultation: the counsel can hardly 
have time to read his brief, much less for con- 
sultation or conference, before he is called on. 

The examination of witnesses is not mate- 
rially different from ours. But the preparation 
of a complete narrative of the cause, and a 
statement of what each witness will swear to, 
being put into the counsel’s hands to examine 
by, tends to the putting of more leading ques- 
tions than we are inclined to permit. The rule 
prohibiting them is the same as with us; but 
they somehow or other slip in, and are less fre- 
quently objected to than they would be here. 

I can not but think—and I may as well here 
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express the opinion—that the etiquette of the 
English system, which separates the barrister 
from his client and his witnesses, is illogical 
and absurd. It is difficult to conceive that a 
counsel who knows his case only from inter- 
views with an attorney, or more probably only 
from his brief, can try it as well as if he had 
conferred freely with his client and personally 
with the witnesses. It seems almost self-evi- 
dent that the cause will not be any better un- 
derstood for coming to the counsel exclusively 
through the medium of the attorney. The En- 
glish lawyers have an idea that it will lead in 
some way or other to perjury, to the suggestion 
to the witness of what he is wanted to swear— 
as if an unscrupulous attorney could not take 
ahint. In fact, I don’t think I ever understood 
the arguments in favor of the system, and I don’t 
think any one can understand them well enough 
to reply to them. 

They were well answered, to my mind, at that 
curious place called the “‘ Judge and Jury,” at 
the Coal-hole, in the Strand, where, in a sort 
of a garret, half-lighted, through the smoke of 
cigars and the fumes of brandy, you may any 
night see a not very decent but most ludicrous 
caricature of the English courts of justice, and 
sometimes hear very pungent criticisms on their 
social organization. One of the standing jokes 
there is this separation of witness and counsel. 
The witness takes the stand, and the first thing 
is for him to recognize the counsel as an old 
friend and acquaintance. “How do you do, 
Sir? I hope you are quite well, Sir!” Where- 
upon the indignant counsel at once ferociously 
bristles up. “ What! you fellow, you don’t mean 
to insinuate that you ever saw me before!” “Oh 
no, Sir!” says the rebuked witness ; “‘ of course 
not, Sir!” ‘This is pretty good proof how much 
the rule is really adhered to, or at least sup- 
posed to be by the knowing ones. 

The business on the circuits varies very much. 
At Derby there were twenty-six cases on the 


criminal calendar, and only five causes on the | 


civil side. At Croydon Mr. Justice Wightman 
was struggling, like Enceladus, under a civil cal- 








all over the world, are social animals, and En- 
glish lawyers form no exception to the rule. 
The toasts are technical and de rigueur. First 
comes “The Queen,” next “Prince Albert,” 
then “The Lord Chancellor ;” next any of the 
judges who have, while at the bar, gone that 
particular circuit; then follows “Prosperity to 
the circuit ;” and finally, on the summer circuit; 
as a close, “ Cras omnium Animarum,” or “The 
Morrow of All-Soul’s Day,” on which day, before 
the recent statutory changes, the term usually 
began in London. 

To look at these matters financially, these 
dinners are not given, it is surmised, without 
expense; and I heard the traveling charges of 
the judges on the circuit estimated, for each 
magistrate, at five hundred pounds, or twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum, which, in most 
parts of our economical country, would be con- 
sidered a pretty fair salary. As it is, it is a 
serious deduction from the English salary of 
five thousand pounds. 

Those were pleasant days that I spent at 
Derby. Immediately after breakfast I joined 
the judges, went into the court-rooms by their 
private entrance, and looked on the panorama of 
justice as it was unrolled, first on the civil, then 
on the criminal side. This filled the working 
part of the day. Then came the dinner with 
the judges, with the magistrates, or with the 
bar, and after dinner the obligatory cup of 
tea, quietly taken with the judges and their 
marshals. Then we went over the events of 
the day, discussed this counsel's argument, and 
reviewed that verdict, and from time to time 
drew comparisons between the judicial organiza- 
tion of the Ancient Monarchy and of the Great 
Republic beyond the seas. The cordial respect 
that was at all times shown to our people, and 
thé familiarity with her prominent names, were 
not among the least pleasant features of these 
social hours. 

Nor have I yet spoken of the bar dinners, 
held at the principal inn in the assize town; 


|nor can I speak properly of them without in- 
| fringing that salutary rule which prohibits all 


endar of upward of two hundred causes. And | revelation of the fun, and the freedom, and the 


the great Northern Circuit, embracing York and 


| folly of the social hour. And yet, I wish I 


Liverpool, generally exceeds the Home in its | could, without indiscretion, as our French friends 


amount of work. 

I have left myself little room for the social 
part of my theme, not the least pleasant division 
of labor in the circuits. As I have said, on 


| say, give a notion of the pleasant dinner which 
| we had at the Grayhound, at Croydon. Good 
|company there was, and plenty of it. Mr. 
| Bramwell, of the Common Law Bar, who has 


each circuit the judges give two dinners—one to | gained fame and influence both as a lawyer and 


the county magistrates, and one to the bar; 
sometimes, when numerous, dividing them into 
two classes for convenience. The magistrates 
are the gentlemen of the county. The topics of 
conversation are the general character of the 
business of the court, the state of the crops and 
of the weather, with a few necessary toasts ; nor 
did I hear any more cordially drunk than that 
of “The President of the United States,” given 
at Derby by Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

The judicial dinners to the bar are more 
genial and conversational meetings. Lawyers, 





a law reformer; Mr. Sergeant Shee, who won 
his spurs in a great forensic fight with Lord Ab- 
inger; Mr. Sergeant Gazeley; Mr. Creasy, the 
author of the “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World” (for literature and law do sometimes go 
hand in hand); Mr. Montagu Chambers, coun- 
sel at the Bar and in Parliament, and td genus 
omne. But how can I, without committing the 
crimen lese societatis record the fun, the frolics, 
the sense, the nonsense of those pleasant hours, 
I wish I could daguerreotype them. I wish I 
could tell how Mr. Senior, at the head of the 
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table, supported the dignity of the elder brethren; 
how well Mr. Junior, at the lower end of the 
table, represented the lawless freedom of the 
younger sons; how Mr. Solicitor General sus- 
tained his indictment against Mr. ——, “for 
that on a certain day, at the town of Lewes, 
when the bar were invited to dine with Her 
Majesty’s judges of assize, he, the said " 
did willfully and maliciously entertain a private 
party at dinner elsewhere ;” how witnesses were 
called; how one after another the solemn officers 
of justice arose ; how they were stultified by the 
party calling them; and how grave historians, 
Members of Parliament, philosophical writers, 
ex-colonial judges, joined in the high jenks till 
the “ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal.” 

I bade my friends of the English bar farewell 
at Croydon early in August. The circuits were 
then mostly over, and in a few days they were 
about to scatter like boys out of school on the 
long vacation; some to Ireland, some to Scot- 
land, some to the Continent. Nearly three 
blessed months they give to rational amusement, 
or equally rational exercise. In November and 
December they meet again for the wear and 
tear of the winter’s work. One can not but 
envy such a disposition of time. 

Such is a hurried picture of the English cir- 
cuits—such a brief sketch of the manner, the wise 
manner, in which the lawyers of England weave 
the business of life with its pleasures. I hope 
it may induce some better observer—some more 
profound philosopher to study the subject. We 
are in many ways closely bound to the English 
bar. They are taking many things in their legal 
reforms from us—we can borrow many things 
from them. If we could make mutual exchanges 
of energy on the one side, and discipline on the 
other—if, above all things, we could ingraft 
some social pleasures on our work-horse exist- 
ence, most desirable results might be obtained. 

And so end the experiences of an Honorary 
Member or THE Home Circuit. 


PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 

-_. was on the first day of October, in the year 

of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five, that the good steamer Nubia lay in 
the outer harbor of Valetta, in the island of 
Malta, waiting her passengers for the far East, 
while the (any thing but good) steamer Valetta 
was steaming up the harbor from Marseilles, 
having on board fifty passengers wearied out 
with a sirocco that had been blowing for nearly 
three days, and glad to be exchanged to any 
floating vessel that did not ship three seas to 
the minute, and carry a load of fleas, flies, and 
tockroaches. The Nubia had sailed from South- 
ampton, in England, on the 20th of September, 
and was therefore already partially loaded. In 
point of fact she was already full, and it was a 
trick upon travelers to add any more to her 
list; but the Oriental Company has no more 
of a conscience than most corporations; and is 
st all events pretty sure of a long delay before 








they hear the curses of outward-bound passen-. 
gers, and, accordingly, it is not to be wondered 
at that they were willing to crowd more than 
two hundred persons into accommodations fit 
for only three-fourths of that number, and at 
the same time receive their passage-money for 
the various ports along the route of the over- 
land mail to India. 

The transfer from the Valetta was rapidly 
effected. The harbor of Malta is crowded with 
small boats, numbered as are the carriages in 
New York; and in one of these—number for- 
gotten, or I would recommend the old boatman 
to future travelers; his name was John, possibly 
that will answer as well—we were taken, bag, 
baggage, bandbox, and bundle, to the Nubia, 
where the Captain, a most excellent specimen 
of the English sea-dog, welcomed us frankly 
and heartily, and the purser showed us to the 
poop-cabin, the best room on the ship. When 
one considers that we had paid our passages 
only to Malta, and had no tickets for the Nubia, 
and that she was already so crowded as to have 
a mumber of passengers sleeping on sofas in the 
main saloon, it is not to be doubted that we did 
honor to the proverbial sagacity of Americans 
in thus providing ourselves with the best ac- 
commodations on board the ship. We found 
little difficulty, however, in arranging it, and 
having deposited our luggage in the quarters 
assigned us, we went on shore to look at the 
harbor of Valetta and the city itself. 

Malta is, of course, an interesting spot to all 
Christians. To the traveler eastward it pos- 
sesses the additional interest of being the step- 
ping-stone from the New to the Old world. 
Here he begins to see the East, half-clothed in 
the garb of the West. Here he stands for the 
first time on holy ground, and treads for the 
first time the footsteps of the apostles of the 
Lord. You may call it imagination, but I tell 
you that I could not help it, in the gray twilight 
of that morning as we rolled heavily along the 
coast of Malta—I could not help it, I say, when 
the mists along the shore curled upward in the 
air, and I thought they formed a gorgeous can- 
opy over a temple, and that I could hear from 
it the voice of the Apostle of the Gentiles. It 
might have been the sea on the shore. It 
might have been the sirocco over the island 
hills. It might have been; but why waste con- 
jectures? It was in my soul the voice of Paul, 
as clear, as loud, as firm, as it fell on the ear 
of the startled islanders in the first century ; 
and if you call it imagination, I have no objec- 
tion to your believing it was so. As for me, I 
have some belief in the idea that the voices of 
the great dead linger in the air that was wont 
to be moved by them, and reach the ears of 
later ages with audible accents. 

We went on shore at Malta. Twenty drago- 
men offered their services on the stone steps at 
the boat landing; but we selected none of them, 
having no occasion for them. A drive of half 
an hour finished our business, which consisted 
in getting certain stores for use on the Nile, 
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and we then looked at the remains of the old 
splendor of this residence and possession of the 
Knights of the Cross. No man, howsoever pre- 
judiced he may be, can avoid doing reverence 
to the valor and faith of those gallant men who 
fought and died to redeem the land of Judea 
and the sepulchre of our Lord from the hands 
of the accursed Saracens. The brief and event- 
ful history of the kingdom of Jerusalem is fall 
of interest, full of the deepest and most thrill- 
ing interest, and all the glory of the Crusades 
sheds lustre on the hills of Malta. But there 
is little left of the ancient magnificence of the 
place. Here and there some broken memorials 
exist, and St. John stands as of old, but the 
rocks and the sea are the most solemn and 
faithful witness-bearers of men and deeds of 
renown, to which the thoughtful traveler turns 
with veneration, while he shrinks with undis- 
guised horror from a museum in which they 
exhibit arms and tombs as curious relics. But 
in the crypts under the Cathedral, standing 
by the tombs of the Grand Masters, it is not 
difficult to rouse one’s enthusiasm —to recall 
the grandeur of the order to which kings and 
princes did honor, and before whose strong 
arms the Saracens were driven like the wind. 
In those dark vaults one could see the tall form 
of Villars start from the dust, and could hear 
the Deus Vult ring as of old it rang in the ears 
of the flying hordes of Egypt. The will of 


God has overcome the princely order of the 
Temple, and silken knights and modern women- 


at-arms wear the cross of Villars. It is strange 
that the dead sleep so well when men so defile 
their memory, and abuse their legacies. 

A hundred boats swarmed around the Nubia, 
through which, with much swearing and under 
an astounding storm of curses, our boatmen 
worked their way to the side of the ship. We 
paused an instant to buy a stock of grapes, ap- 
ples, and pomegranates from a boat that was 
loaded with them at the foot of the ship’s lad- 
der, and then climbed to the deck and looked 
around at our fellow-passengers. 

They were a motley company, such as nowhere 
gathers on a vessel except in the Mediterranean. 
English, of course, predominated. A hundred 
and fifty of the subjects of her Britannic Majes- 
ty, bound to her Indian possessions, composed 
the body of the group on deck, while the other 
fifty were Turks, Arabs, Maltese, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Nubian, Lascar, and, ourselves, Amer- 
ican. The crew and cabin waiters increased 
the number of persons on the ship to three hun- 
dred and fifty, anda number of second-class pas- 
sengers made it nearly or quite four hundred. 

The scene had already become Oriental in 
character when the vessel left the harbor. It 
was a beautiful afternoon. The storm which 
we had suffered on the Valetta having followed 
us to the entrance of the port, left us there, so 
that when we came out again on the other 
steamer we found a calm sea, a cloudless sky, 
and that deep blue haze which characterizes 
the Mediterranean in the latter part of the sum- 





mer. The English ladies on board seemed to 
vie with each other in the elegance of their 
afternoon dresses, and no hotel at Saratoga or 
Newport ever presented a gayer appearance 
than did the quarter-deck of the Nubia on that 
day. Here lay on a pile of cushions a lady of 
rare and delicate beauty, dressed in white from 
head to foot, her dress the finest lawns and 
laces of exquisite texture; while, by way of 
contrast or foil to her beauty, an Indian serv- 
ant, black as an African, and dressed in crim- 
son, with a long piece of yellow cloth wound 
around his head and shoulders, stood fanning 
his mistress. There stood a group of young 
ladies, all in black, but all richly dressed and 
every neck gleaming with jewels; while a half 
dozen young men, officers and civilians inter- 
mingled, were making the neighborhood intol- 
erable by their incessant flow of nonsense. Two 
English generals with their families were on 
deck, and a Portuguese Governor-General with 
his suite, outward-bound to the possessions of 
Portugal in the Indies. Children were playing 
every where, and officers hastening hither or 
thither found themselves constantly entanglea 
in the games of the young ones, or lost in a cir- 
cle of laughing girls, or actually made fast by 
the endless questions of some elderly mother 
of a family. 

And so the sun went down; and as he went 
down in the waters of the sea, one man, our 
companion from Marseilles, an Oriental of im- 
mense wealth, but a Parsee, might have been 
seen on the distant forecastle, standing calmly 
with folded arms and steadfast eyes fixed on his 
descending god, and following his course with 
fixed countenance long after he had disappear- 
ed, as if he could penetrate the very earth it- 
self with that adoring gaze. And it did not 
seem strange here that he should worship that 
orb. I, too, began to feel that there was some- 
thing grand, majestic—almost like a god—in 
the everlasting circuit of the sun above these 
seas. Day by day—day by day—for thousands 
of years, the eye of his glory had seen the 
waves of the Great Sea. The Pheenician sail- 
ors, Cadmus, Jason—all the bold navigators 
that are known in song and story—he had 
watched and guided to port or destruction. Is 
it the same great sun that looks down on Amer- 
ican forests? Is it the same sun that has shone 
on me when I slept at noonday on the rocky 
shores of the Delaware, or whose red depart- 
ure I have watched from the hills of Minne- 
sota? ‘The same sun that beheld the glory of 
Nineveh, the fall of Persepolis, the crumbling 
ruins of the Acropolis? In such lands, on such 
seas as this, he is a poor man, poor in imagina- 
tion and the power of enjoyment, who does not 
have new ideas of the grandeur of the sun that 
has shone on the birth, magnificence, burial, 
and forgotven graves of so many nations. Well 
as men have marked them, tall as they have 
builded their monuments, broad and deep as 
they have laid their foundations, none know 
them now save the sun and stars, that have 
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marked them day by day with unforgetful visit- 
ation. Think it not strange, then, when I say 
I began to feel that it was not so strange that 
men should worship the sun. But while I was 
thinking thus, the day was gone, and the night, 
with its deep blue filled with ten thousand more 
stars than I had ever seen before, was around 
us, and I wrapped my plaid around me, and 
disdaining any other cover than that glorious 
canopy, I slept on deck and dreamed of home. 

I say I slept and dreamed. It was pleasant 
though fitful sleep, and I woke at dawn. It 
could not be otherwise. From my childhood I 
had one longing desire in my soul, and that was, 
to visit Egypt and the Holy Land. It grew on 
me with my growth. It entered into all my 
plans of life—all my prospects for the future. I 
talked of it often, thought of it oftener, dreamed 
of it nightly for years. One and another ob- 
stacle was removed, and I began to see before 
me the immediate realization of my hopes. 
It would be idle to say my heart did not beat 
somewhat faster when I saw the blue line of 
the American horizon go down behind the sea. 
It would still be more idle to say, that I did not 
weep sometimes—tears that were not childish— 
when I remembered the silent parting from 
those dear lips that had taught me for thirty 
years to love the land that God’s footsteps had 
hallowed, and whose eyes looked so longingly 
after me as I hastened away. (God grant me 


again those dear embraces!) It would be idle 
to deny that in my restless sleep on the At- 
lantic in the narrow cabin, my gentle May, who 


slept less heavily, heard me sometimes speak 
strange words that might have puzzled others, 
but that she, as the companion of my studies, 
recognized as the familiar names of holy 
places. 

But notwithstanding all this, I did not, in 
my calm, waking hours, feel that I was ap- 
proaching Eastern climes and classic or sacred 
soil until I had left Malta, and felt the soft 
north wind coming down from Greece. That 
first night on the Nubia was full of it. I could 
not sleep more than half an hour at a time, and 
then I would start up wide awake, with the idea 
that some one had spoken to me; and once, I 
could not doubt it, I heard as plainly as if it 
were real, my father’s voice—as I have heard it 
often ud often—reading from the old prince 
and father of song. 

Just before daybreak I crossed the deck and 
bared my forehead to a soft, faint breeze that 
stole over the sea. The moon lay in the west. 
The night was clear, and I could read as if it 
were day. I leaned on the rail, and looked up 
to windward, where, here and there, I could see 
the white caps of the thousand waves, silvered 
in the light of the purest moon I ever saw, and 
yielding to the temptation of a quotation, where 
no one was near to hear me and to call it pe- 
dantic, I began to recite that splendid passage 
from the Prometheus, which was born in the 
poet’s brain on this identical water which now 
rolled around me: 





© dioc alOjp Kat rayirrepot mvo.a? 
ToTauay Te Tyyal, TovTioy Te KYudTeY 
dvjpOuov yéAacua, Tapuphrop te yh 

kal Tov wWavorrhny KiKAOV HAiov, Karo. 

“ And what's the use of calling on them?” 
said a clear, pleasant voice behind me, as | 
started around to recognize one of the English 
generals whom I have mentioned as with us on 
the ship. 

“T say what's the use of calling on them 
when they won't come? Times are changed, 
There are no gods in Greece now, and, by Ju- 
piter, no men either, and the river nymphs are 
all gone; and the smiles of the waves, look at 
them—they come when they will, and go where 
they will, but the good old days of poetry are 
gone, gone, gone!” 

““You speak as if you lamented it, General ?” 

“Well, I do. I have wasted a lifetime in 
hard work, and I am old enough to wish I could 
find rest, and talk with something besides men.” 

“How with the women? Mrs. Harleigh is 
certainly the best of companions. You need 
none more beautiful and winning.” 

“God bless her! yes. She isa gem. Ah! 
she learned her sweetest tones in the woods of 
America. I often tell her she learned to sing 
from the wild birds when she was there.” 

“You have been in America?” 

“Never. But she was there three years, and 
when I tell her any large stories of India and 
our campaigning out there, she takes me down 
with America, and I can’t say another word. 
But here comes one of those dogs of Arabs. 
They have been lying on the floor of the main- 
deck, close to the engines, all night. ‘They 
must enjoy the smells of the oil.” 

The Bedouin advanced, muttering something 
to which the General replied in the same gut- 
tural dialect. 

“Do you know that the Persians and other 
nations of Asia consider Arabic too vile a lan- 
guage to speak or to understand? They ignore 
it absolutely and entirely, and will never allow 
it to be supposed they know any thing about it. 
Some years ago, after a heavy storm on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, a box came on shore which 
puzzled the Persians not a little, as they them- 
selves relate it. They said it was a large box 
made with slats like a prison, and containing a 
biped such as had never before been seen in Per- 
sia. He was tall, and looked like a bird; he had 
feathers on all but his head; but they could 
make nothing out of him, and so they carried 
box and animal some hundred miles up the 
country to one of the chief men, and a very 
learned man he was too. He inspected it. He 
pronounced it not a bird. It was human; but 
the head was what puzzled him. It was bright 
scarlet, and the scarlet flesh hung down the 
neck, But he had a beard growing out of his 
breast, and that was horrible; but it must be a 
man. So they formed a ring and opened the 
box, and waited the result. He came out. He 
looked around, raised his head, dropped his 
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scarlet head-covering, dragged his wings on the 
ground and expanded his feathers, while he 
swelled to an alarming size, and walked around 
with an exceedingly proud manner, and then, 
Sir—if you will believe it—then, Sir, he be- 

n to talk Arabic !” 

“ And they installed him Professor of Arabic 
in their principal university ?” 

“Doubtless. But day is breaking yonder. 
You can see the flush all along the horizon.” 

“ And this land on the starboard bow. What 
is that?” 

“We will ask.” 

The first officer was on deck, and we learned 
from him that it was Cape Arabat. This was 
our first view of Africa. Here were the cities 
of the Heptapolis. Here in old days was Ber- 
enice the beautiful! Here was Ptolemais, and 
here Cyrene. 

That long line of sand, desolate and deserted, 
was all that remained of that old grandeur. It 
already becomes tiresome to record, as we have 
in our journals, the miserable relics that we be- 
hold of ancient magnificence. 

The sun came up again, and in the forenoon 
we lost sight of the land, and were left to our 
own resources in the ship for means to while 
away the sixty hours yet remaining before we 
could expect to reach Alexandria. 

Our friend the General proved a most inter- 
esting companion. He was a veteran in her 
Majesty’s service, having been in active duty for 
forty-six years, always in India, with only one 
leave of absence during that entire period. He 


was a man of extensive reading and rare con- 
versational ability. His very lovely young wife 
lay on a sofa on deck all the afternoon, en- 
joying the conversation, and listening to the 


capital stories which the General told. The 
sun went westward again. The afternoon was 
warm, and the ladies, who were all lounging on 
cushions or sofas, one by one fell asleep, while 
the General, my friend and companion Jacques, 
and I sat talking cozily and quietly under the 
awning. I never heard a more curious mingling 
of subjects of conversation than he and we made, 
and it was by a slow lapse from one subject to 
another that we at length arrived at what I will, 
by your leave, call 
THE GENERAL'S STORY. 

“T was telling you how to make a curry. My 
old friend and comrade, Bolton, was perhaps the 
best hand at it in India. A rare dog he was in 
his younger days, and full of that devil that 
possessed young Officers in her Majesty’s service 
in India forty years ago. We were friends from 
boyhood, and together to the last. Poor fellow! 
poor fellow! I can not believe that it is twenty 
years since he was lost! 

“He was one of those men whose good luck 
was proverbial. He never needed to make prep- 
aration for any thing. All went well with him. 
He was always in the nick of time—always suc- 
cessful. I recollect one of the most remarkable 
instances of this that perhaps ever occurred, or 
was ever remembered if perchance it did occur. 





Bob was on his way to join the regiment, and 
had somehow got separated from his baggage 
and servants, and was left at nightfall alone in 
a small hut, on the borders of one of the worst 
districts for .tigers,that we have in Bengal. 
There was one spot in particular on his route 
which always abounded in them, and where 
they lay in wait for travelers, and were pretty 
sure once a month or so to get a mouthful of 
humanity. Bob knew his road, and what com- 
pany he was likely to fall into, but he had no 
arms, and nothing but his usual good luck to 
trust to. So he paused at the hut to rest 
awhile before entering the dangerous district. 

“The hut was already occupied by a traveler 
bound the other way, and it could not contain 
much more, for the proprietor of it, who fur- 
nished food and lodgings for man and beast, 
had a family of children and dogs abundantly 
sufficient to fill all his accommodations. The 
travelers thought it a little too close an arrange- 
ment for sleeping, and so they took cheroots 
and made themselves comfortable under a 
tree at the door. The night was still; a light 
burned clearly and steadily in the open air. 
‘Let us play,’ said Bolton’s companion. Bob 
declined. The other insisted. Bob was firm. 
The curiosity of his new acquaintance was 
aroused, and on learning that Bolton’s reason 
for refusing was his inevitable good luck, the 
other insisted on the ivories, and produced 
them. 

“In half an hour he was cleaned out. But 
he was an inveterate hand at the dice, and Bob’s 
game was up. The man had a cloak, or a sort 
of huge dressing-gown, which he put up, and 
which Bob examined, tried on, and won. He 
had nothing left but his pistols, and he offered 
those. Bob told him to load them, and he did 
so. Then he won them too, and his companion 
was broken. It was a cool, chilly night, and 
Bolton wrapped his new gown around him, 
thrust the pistols into the pockets of it, and 
went on his lonesome way. Day was breaking 
in the east, and he was nodding himself into a 
half doze, when—before he could shake open 
his eyelids, before he could stir hand or foot—a 
tiger was on his back, and off with him as if he 
were a child. By the time he was awake to ‘a 
sense of his position’ he was in the jungle. The 
next moment, as the thought flashed on him, 
he felt with his free hand for the pocket of his 
gown and drew a pistol, and the next instant 
fired it in the very jaws of his gigantic captor. 
The tiger, with a roar of astonishment and 
madness, shook him furiously out of the loose 
garment, and left him lying on the turf, un- 
harmed, unscratched, with an empty pistol in 
his hand, while his adversary plunged into the 
thicket with the gown in his shattered jaws. 
Never tell me there was not a special providence 
in all that, from the very first throw of the dicet 
You may laugh. Yes, I see you think it a little 
profane to talk of a special providence in gam- 
bling; but, my friend, when you are as old as J 
am, which may you live to be, you will learn 
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that if men will play cards, and will rattle the | 
bones, there’s an overruling God that will take | 
care how they lie. 

But the turn of luck always willcome. That’s | 
the same providence. I call it luck, because the | 
word is more familiar to most men’s minds. | 
Men have their day. God has his day. Men | 
waste their hours, squander them, game them 


the hour comes, when, if it be not an irreverent | 
expression, God takes the game into his own 
hands, and the stakes are fearful—life against 
death, and there is literally no chance whatever 
for the man. 

His time came, and this was the way of it. 
We had been away from home twenty years. 


A long score they were, and we had grown | 


brown and grown old. The sun of India had 
written all over our faces the stories of our 
service, and it was time for us to rest. We had 
a pleasant voyage home. It was long but not 
tedious, for we had capital company, and I had 
with me my wife and one child, a full-grown | 
girl, to whom all day long I told stories of her | 
father’s home, the hills and valleys of old En- 
gland. 

We had been out more than a hundred days, 
and the captain told us we were near the shores 
of England. We looked out then more steadily 
for the white cliffs, and day after day strained 
our eyes to catch a glimpse of fatherland. At 
length, one pleasant morning, a fishing-boat | 
came up to us. We were still out of sight of 





land, but they told us we were not fifty miles | 


from Deal, and that they were bound to South- | 
ampton. Our destination was London. I 
thought it as well to be put on shore four days | 
earlier, and I bargained with the fishermen to | 
charter their boat, which I succeeded in doing. 
Bolton yielded to none of my pleas. I tried | 
hard to persuade him to join us, but he resisted | 
firmly. His fate sowilledit. Hewasa doomed | 
man. We parted at the side of the ship, ap- | 
pointing a meeting ten days ahead. I saw him | 
standing there as the little craft sprang off on | 
the waves, and I fancied there was a melan- | 
choly look in his attitude. It must have been 
all fancy, for the day was clear and beautiful, 
and the wind blowing freshly up the channel. 
We ran on all day and all night. I can not | 
tell you all I thought, or half the rushing flood | 
of emotion, when next morning I beheld the 
land once more—the land where I was born, and 
of which my father’s dust formed part and 
parcel. I lay on the little half deck watching | 
the coast as it grew more and more distinct, 
and trying to recognize objects familiar to my 
young eyes, while I explained all that I saw to 
my daughter, who was opening hers for the first 
time on the land of her fathers. 

“The breeze was constantly increasing. 
Clouds came over the sun. The sea ran 
higher and higher, but I did not know it till 
the men disturbed me in their efforts to shorten 
sail, and then I saw that the storm had become 
fearfully violent. The laughter of the waves 





| scene. 


| headlands. 


| kept the inn at 


| that. 


that you were this morning talking about had 
| become terrible. Still, in the good stout boat 


| which we were in, one of a class best fitted of 


| any for such weather, there was not the slight- 
est occasion for fear, and I rather enjoyed the 
Or I should have enjoyed it, but for my 
poor wife, who lay in the stern sheets very ill, 


| and in awful dread of the inhospitable shores 
away, always losing never winning time, until | 


before us. 

“The men at length began to talk of laying 
to, or running for a shelter under one of the 
I opposed it firmly, determined, if 
it were possible, to be on shore that night in the 
good house of my old friend Thompson, who 
, or at least of his successor; 
and so we held on. 

“T have seen tempests, but seldom one like 
It was as if the old gods of the winds 
were out in company. Now it blew east, now 
west, now north. It was unsteady, but always 
furious. The entrance to the harbor was visible 
in the distance, and the rocky point which we 
must weather. The reef put out apparently 
across our course, and we were lying as close to 
the wind as was possible. It was at this mo- 
ment that we saw a government cruiser, a reve- 
nue cutter, well off to windward of us, and it 
was very evident by her actions that we were 
seen. 

“*What the deuce can she want?’ said the 


| skipper, as she fell off three points and ran 


down toward us. She ought to have enough to 
do with taking care of herself to-night.’ 

“Ten minutes more and we neared each 
other, both running for the point of the reef. 

“¢What bunting is that, Tom?’ demanded 
| the skipper, as a signal-flag went up to the main- 
| top-mast. 

“Tom, who was an old man-of-war’s man, 
seemed puzzled. 

“<«Tt means “ heave to,” Sir, but damme if I 
know how he expects us to heave to in a sea- 
way like this.’ 

“The skipper was evidently uneasy. 
idea struck me. 

“*What if he mistakes you for a smuggler, 


An 


| hey, Mr. Bunsen ?” 


“¢That’s it, Sir, by the powers! Well, I 
suppose we must do it. Hillo there, forward!’ 

“*Stop a moment, my friend. What are 
you about now.’ 

“¢ Government ship, Sir.’ 

“* Very likely, but she hasn’t shown her colors 
yet; and who gave a government ship the right 


|to stop an officer in her Majesty’s service, 


bound home with dispatches, especially in a 
place like this. Suppose you come into the 
wind for sixty seconds, where will you be in the 
next thirty ?’ and I pointed to the ledge of rocks 
under our lee, which we were running along 
side of. 

“But she will fire into us.’ 

“*QLet her fire! There’s a chance for us 
then, but none at all if you don’t hold your 
course, and very steady at that.’ 

“*T believe you gre right, Sir; so here goes. 
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Lie down there forward, every man of you, and 
hold on hard.’ 

“He had scarcely spoken when a ball came 
over the rolling waves, jumping from wave to 
wave, but very wide of the mark. Five minutes 
more, and a second followed. ‘The vessels were 
not five hundred yards apart, and this one was 
better aimed. It struck the block of the jib- 
sheets, and away went the sail on the wind, and 
the little craft came up in a twinkling and was 
all standing. The skipper was as pale as a 
ghost. I caught his eye and saw what he want- 
ed. I sprang to the main-sheets and hauled aft 
with all my strength. One of the men joined 
me. ‘The cutter was silent, watching our move- 
ments. ‘Damn him!’ muttered the fisherman 
through his clenched teeth, ‘Damn him! Ill 
show him a trick worth knowing.’ 

“ By this time we were on our course again. 

“«¢ Stand by the main-sheet to ease off.’ 

‘“‘T was as ready as if under his orders. We 
kept on a hundred fathoms more at a plunging 
speed, when suddenly he put up his helm hard 
to starboard, and shdéuted to us to ease off on 
the sheet. We obeyed, though it looked like 
madness. The reef was boiling, roaring before 
us, and we were driving right on it. The next 
moment we were in the raging surf, and the 
next beyond it in smooth sailing, where the 
worst disturbance was the balls from the cutter 
that fell flashing on the water around us. ‘Two 
hours afterward, as the sun was setting in a red 
sky, we dropped anchor in the harbor of Y. . 
and I made ready to goonshore. The half hour 
occupied in getting my baggage up and arranged, 
and packing those articles we had been using, 
sufficed to bring up the revenue cutter, and an 
officer came on board of us ina fury. I heard 
him blowing up the skipper, and when he was 
out of breath I walked into him. 

“*Do you belong to that cutter, Sir?’ 

“Yes, I do.’ 

“* What the devil do you mean by firing into 
me as you did to-day? By Jove, Sir! you will 
find it a costly piece of business when I reach 
London. I have been twenty years away from 
my native country, on my King’s service, and 
the first time I return to see home I am fired 
into as if I were a pirate or a smuggler! Go on 
board your vessel, Sir, and tell your chief officer 
that Colonel Harleigh, of the —th Regiment, 
on his way home with dispatches, swears, by all 
that is holy, that if there is any law in England 
he'll have it on him for such treatment.’ But 
sce how I am forgetting my story. The revenue 
chap apologized handsomely, and paid the fish- 
erman for his damages. But I never met Bob 
Bolton. He went down that night in the Chan- 
nel, with a hundred others, in the old ship 
Bengal. There was the providence again that 
took me off the ship the night before she was 
lost.” 

With such company as we had, it was not 
difficult to keep up our spirits and while away 
the time on the ship. Another night came 
over us with its wealth of beanty, and another 





dawn and sunrise woke me from deep slumber 
on the deck of the vessel. Thursday evening 
came. At midnight the deck was deserted, 
and I was alone. In that soft air and exquisite 
climate I preferred the deck to my cabin, and 
had made my bed every night on the planks 
under the sky. This night I could not sleep. 
The restlessness of which I have spoken had 
increased as we approached the shore of Egypt, 
and I walked the deck steadily for an hour, and 
then threw myself into one of the dozen large 
chairs which, in the day time, were the private 
property of as many English ladies. At one 
o'clock I heard the officer of the deck discussing 
the power of his eyesight, and springing to the 
rail, I saw clearly, on the starboard bow, the 
light of the Pharos at Alexandria. 

I shall not pause to speak of emotion now. 
I did not then pause to think of the magnifi- 
cence of the old Pharos which this one replaces, 
or of the grandeur that made it one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The great mirror that 
exhibited vessels a hundred miles at sea; the 
lofty tower that shone in the nights of those old 
centuries, almost on the rocky shores of Crete ; 
the palaces that lined the shore and stretched 
far out into the blue Mediterranean; none of 
these were in my mind. Enough to say that, 
before I thought of this as the burial-place of 
the mighty son of Philip; before I thought of 
it as the residence of the most beautiful of 
queens; the abode of luxury and magnificence 
surpassing all that the world had seen or will 
see; before the remembrance of the fabled Pro- 
teus, or even the great Julius came to my mind, 
I was seated in my chair, my head bowed down 
on my breast, and before my vision swept a 
train of old men of lordly mien, each man king- 
ly in his presence and bearing, yet each man in 
his life poor, lowly, if not despised. I saw the 
old Academician, his white locks flowing on the 
wind, and the Stagyrite, the mighty man of 
all old or modern philosophy, and a host of the 
great men of learning, whose names are lost 
now. And last in that visionary procession— 
calmer, more stately than the rest, with clear, 
bright eye fixed on the heaven where last of all 
he saw the flashing footsteps of the angels that 
bore away his Lord, with that bright light around 
his white forehead that crowned him a prince 
and king on earth and in heaven—I saw Mark, 
the Apostle of Him whom Plato longed to see 
and Aristotle died ignorant of. 

With daybreak came the outlines of the shore 
and the modern city of Iskendereyeh, conspicuous 
above all being the Pillar of Diocletian, known 
to modern fame as Pompey’s Pillar. We lay 
outside all night waiting for a pilot. The only 
benefit to be derived from the modern light- 
house at Alexandria is its warning not to ap- 
preach the harbor, which is entered by a wind- 
ing channel among innumerable reefs and rocks. 
We threw rockets, burned blue-lights, and fired 
cannon; but an Egyptian pilot is not to be 
aroused before sunrise, and it was, therefore, 
two hours after daylight before he came off to 
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us, and we entered the old port on the west side 
of the city. 

The instant that the anchor was dropped, a 
swarm, like the locusts of Egypt, of all manner 
of specimens of the human animal, poured up 
the sides of the ship and covered the decks from 
stem to stern. It would be vain to attempt to 
describe them. Moors, Egyptians, Bedouins, 
Turks, Nubians, Maltese, nondescripts—white, 
black, yellow, copper-colored, and colorless—to 
the number of two or three hundred, dressed in 
as many costumes, convinced us that we were 
in a new country for us. There were many 
who wore elegant and costly dresses, but the 
large majority were of the poorest sort, and 
poverty here seems to make what we call pov- 
erty at home positive wealth. Of a hundred or 
more of this crowd, the dress of each man con- 
sisted of one solitary article of clothing—a shirt 
of coarse cotton cloth, reaching not quite to the 
knees, and this so thin as to reveal the entire out- 
line of the body, while it was usually so ragged 
as to leave nothing to be complained of in the 
way of extra clothing. They went to work like 
horses, and I never saw men exhibit such feats 
of strength. The cargo of the ship was to be 
got out as rapidly as possible. ‘Three or four 
dollars is ample pay for a hundred of these men. 
A penny will keep them alive a week, and five 
to ten cents a day is large wages. 

We escaped the crowd as rapidly as possible ; 
and, having hurried our baggage down the side 
of the ship, we followed it into the small boat 
of a Coptic boatman, dressed as aforesaid, and 
in ten minutes we were at the landing-place, 
and I set my foot on the shore of Egypt. 

If the invasion of the ship astonished us, how 
much more the spot where we now found our- 
selves and its occupants. If from all the nations 
that border on the Mediterranean Sea you were 
to select specimens of every grade and class in 
society, and of every beast of burden and vehicle 
for man and merchandise, and throw all into a 
confused mass to the number of a thousand, and 
let each man and animal shout in his own dia- 
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lect to the loudest of his ability, and each car, 
cart, and carriage shriek with its greaseless 
axles, you might have an idea, not one iota 
exaggerated, of the scene and sounds in the 
Custom-house Square at the landing-place of 
Alexandria. Conspicuous in and over the crowd 
are the patient faces of the camels, coming down 
to the water’s edge with goat-skins piled on 
their backs to receive water for sprinkling streets, 
or kneeling here and there to take heavy loads 
of merchandise. The donkeys and donkey-boys 
throng the square. They are the well known 
substitute for cabs in Egypt. Among all this 
crowd imagine our astonishment at finding our. 
selves seated in an omnibus, and driving at a 
furious rate through the mass, that yielded right 
and left, while our horses kept up a tremendous 
trot or gallop for a mile, through narrow streets 
in which the upper stories of the houses pro- 
jected so as almost to meet overhead, until we 
emerged in the splendid square of the Franks— 
the grand square of the city, and brought up 
with a regular European dash and jerk at the 
door of the Hétel d’ Europe. 

I think that out of ten books on Egypt and 
travel hereabouts, you will not find one in which 
the writer does not speak of the exquisite ludi- 
crousness of the scene in this square to the eyes 
of a Western person. It was impossible to keep 
away from the windows, and impossible to re- 
sist the inclination to laughter. We actually 
shouted with merriment. And this mainly from 
the appearance of the donkeys and their riders. 

The Egyptian donkey is the smallest imag- 
inable animal of the species. The average height 
is from three feet and a half to four feet, though 
large numbers of them are under three feet. 
These little fellows carry incredible loads, and 
apparently with ease. In the square were scores 
of them. Here an old Turk, fat and shaky, his 
feet reaching to within six inches of the ground, 
went trotting across the square; there a dozen 
half naked boys, each perched between two goat- 
skins of water. Four or five English sailors, full 
of wonderment at the novel mode of travel, were 
plunging along at a fast 
gallop, and got foul of 
theold Turk. The boys, 
one of whom always fol- 
lows his donkey, how- 
ever swift the pace, be- 
laboring him with astick 
and ingeniously poking 
him in the ribs or under 
the saddle-strap, com- 
menced beating each 
other. Two ladies and 
two gentlemen, India 
passengers taking their 
first donkey ride, be- 
came entangled in the 
group. Twenty long- 
legged, single-skirted 
Jfellahs rushed up, some 
with donkeys and some 
with long rods, Arow 
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of camels stalked slowly by and looked with 
quiet eyes at the increasing din, and when the 
confusion seemed to be inextricable, a splendid 
carriage dashed up the square, and fifty yards 
in advance of it ran, at all the speed of a swift 
horse, an elegantly-dressed runner, waving his 
silver rod, and shouting to make way for the 
high and mighty Somebody, and forthwith, in 
a twinkling, the mass scattered in every direc- 
tion, and the square was free again. The old 
Turk ambled along his way, and the sailors sur- 
rounded one of their number who had managed 
to lose his seat in the hubbub, and whose curses 
were decidedly home-like. 

Such was our introduction to the Land of 
Misraim. I have said that I did not sleep on 
board the ship the night before. Neither did I 
sleep on shore that first night in Egypt. But 
the cause of my wakefulness was different. We 
have been here nearly a week at the time of my 
present writing, and we have not yet learned to 
endure the noises of the nights. Dogs abound 
in all places. ‘They have no special owners, and 
are asort of public property, and always respect- 
ed. But such infernal dog-fights as occur once 
an hour under our windows no one elsewhere 
has known or heard of. I counted fifteen dogs 
in one melée the first evening, each fighting— 
like an Irishman in a fair—on his own account. 
Besides this, the watchmen of the city are a 
nuisance. There are a large number of them, 
and I believe some twenty are stationed in and 
around the grand square. Every quarter of an 
hour the chief of a division enters the square 


and shouts his call, which is a prolonged ery, to 
the utmost extent of his breath. As he com- 
mences each watchman springs into the square, 
and by the time he has exhausted his breath 
they take up the same shout in a body, and re- 


ply. He repeats it, and they again reply; and 
all is then still for fifteen minutes, excepting 
the voice of one tall fellah, who, either for fun 
or by order, I know not which, shouts under the 
windows of the hotel, in a voice that shakes the 
glass, “‘ All right !” and once I heard him add, 
in the same thundering tones, ““d—n the ras- 
cals!” 

One sound there is in the night time that 
reaches my ears with a sweetness that I can not 
find words to express. In a moment of the ut- 
most stillness, when I was falling quietly asleep, 
when all the earth and air and sky was calm 
and peaceful, a voice fell through the solemn 
night, clear, rich, prolonged, but in a tone of 
rare melody that thrilled through my ears, and 
I needed no one to tell me that it was the mu- 
ezzin’s call to prayer. “There is no God but 
God!” said the voice, in the words of the Book 
of the Law given on the mountain of fire, and 
our hearts answered the call to pray. 

My first business in Alexandria was to get 
on shore from the steamer the various articles 
which we had purchased at Marseilles and Malta 
for a winter on the Nile. One of these, a quar- 
ter cask of Marsala wine—Woodhouse’s best— 
must necessarily pass through the custom- 





house, and I was not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the fashion of collecting the 
revenue of the Viceroy of Egypt. The cask had 
been landed from the Nudia, and, as all the 
other goods here landed, was in the public 
stores of the custom-house. Business is trans- 
acted in Arabic or in Italian, or in the mixed 
Arabic and Italian which forms the Maltese. 
We—that is, Jacques and I—accompanied by 
our servant and interpreter, went first to look 
for the wine. Having found it, I was amused 
at the simple fashion of getting it through the 
business which in other countries is made so 
needlessly tedious. A tall Nubian, black as 
night, looked at the barrel, weighed it with his 
eye (it was over three hundred weight), twisted 
acord around it and wound the cord around his 
head, taking the strain on his forehead, and 
then, with a swing of his giant body, he had it 
on his back, and followed us to the inspector. 
This gentleman, an old Turk, with a beard not 
quite as heavy as my own but much more gray, 
addressed me very pleasantly in Italian, and 
passed me along to his clerk, who sat by his 
side, each with his legs invisible under him. 
The proper certificate of the contents was here 
made, and sealed—for a Turk or Copt never 
writes his name, impressing it on the paper with 
ink on a seal—and the black carried the wine to 
the scales to be weighed. This was done in an 
instant, the weight noted, and another man re- 
ceived the duty, whereupon it was ready to be 
carried up to the hotel. All this was done in 
fifteen minutes or less, and the majesty of the 
Viceroy and ourselves were equally well sat- 
isfied. 

My next business was with the Viceroy him- 
self, and this was to procure a firman, which 
should enable me to make such investigations 
in the tombs and temples of the upper country 
as I might think proper for the furtherance of 
my objects in visiting Egypt. I shall be par- 
doned for saying that I have in view the prose- 
cution of studies, in which I have for some years 
been engaged, into the history of ancient Egypt, 
and it is my intention—solely for my personal 
gratification, in the first place, and with some 
slight hope that I may light on matters of in- 
terest to science and the world—to make ex- 
plorations as far as possible in the unopened 
fields which abound from Alexandria to the 
Second Cataract. For this purpose I was aware 
that a firman, or permission under the seal of 
the Viceroy, would be necessary, and for this I 
applied, and with success. This firman obtain- 
ed, I was prepared to commence my work and 
pleasure in Egypt, beginning here at Alexan- 
dria, where most travelers pause but a single 
day. 

Here indeed but little of the very ancient 
was to be expected. It was in the later years 
of Egypt, when the glory of the Pharaohs had 
departed, and kings that knew not the Pharaoh 
who knew not Joseph had erased his name, and 
substituted their own on his monuments; it was 
when Memphis was old and Thebes was crum- 
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bling, that the Alexandrian splendor filled the 
Eastern, though it was then called the Western 
world. I had no desire to spend time or imon- 
ey here, farther than to take one step backward 
in time before I found myself treading the halls 
of Rameses. 

The Pillar of Diocletian, and the obelisk 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle, were of course the 
first objects to be visited. Then we took don- 
keys and made a circuit of the ruins of the old 
city, which lie underground, excavated here 
and there by the /ed/ahs in search of stone for 
lime and building purposes. 

Within a short time past some new catacombs 
have been discovered or uncovered on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, two miles east of the 
city, and thither we directed our donkeys on 
the morning of the third day. You would have 
supposed that we weére_used to riding them all 
our lives, had you seen the four which we 
mounted, and the speed at which we dashed 
down the long street that leads to the Rosetta 
Gate, followed by our four boys, shouting and 
screaming to the groups of people walking be- 
fore us. We raised a cloud of dust all the way, 
and elicited not a few Mohammedan curses from 
women with vailed faces, whose black eyes flash- 
ed contempt on the bare faces of Amy and 
May. Now working to windward of a long row 
of camels’ laden with stone, now to leeward of a 
gathering of women around a fruit-stall, now 
passing a funeral procession that went chanting 
their songs along the middle of the way—we 
dashed in a confused heap, donkeys and boys, 
through the arched gateway, to the terror of 
the Pasha’s soldiers who sat smoking under the 
shade, across the draw-bridge with a thunder 
that you would not have believed the donkey’s 
hoof could have extracted from the plank, 
through the second arch, and out into the des- 
olate, barren tract of land, without grass or tree 
or living object for miles, where once stood the 
palaces of the city of Cleopatra. 

Winding our way over the mounds of earth 
that conceal the ruins, catching sight here and 
there of a projecting cornice, a capital, or a slab 
of polished stone, we at length descended to the 
shore at the place where the men are now en- 
gaged in digging out stone for lime and build- 
ings in the modern city. 

Formerly the shore for a mile or more must 
have been bordered by a great Necropolis, all 
cut in solid rock. During a thousand years the 
entire shore has sunk, I have no means of esti- 
mating how much, but not less than thirty feet, 
as I judge from a rough observation; it may 
have been fifty, or even more. By this many 
of the rock-hewn tombs have been submerged 
entirely, and those on the shore have been de- 
pressed, and many of them thrown out of per- 
pendicular, while the rock -has been cracked, 
and sand has filled the subterranean chambers. 
Of the period at which these tombs were com- 
menced we have no means now of judging. It 
is sufficiently manifest, however, that they have 
served the purposes of successive generations of 





nations, if I may use the expression; and have 
in turn held Egyptians, who were removed to 
make room for Romans, who themselves slept 
only until the Saracens needed places for their 
long sleep. 

No one has examined them with special care, 
and now from day to day they are disappearing, 
as the ignorant /él/ahs blow them to pieces with 
gunpowder. 

Selecting a spot where the workmen had gone 
deepest, and hiring half a dozen men to work 
under our direction, Jacques and I proceeded 
to open carefully some of the tombs, hoping to 
find some indication of their period. May and 
Amy sat in a niche of an open tomb, shaded 
from the sun, and looking out at the sea, which 
broke with a grand surf at their very feet. 

After breaking into three in succession of the 
unopened niches, we at length struck on one 


TOMB IN THE CATACOMBS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


which had evidently escaped Saracen invasion. 
It was in the lowest tier of three on the side of 
an arched chamber, protected by a heavy stone 
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slab inlaid in cement. It required gunpowder | common shape, being a simple tut with a cover. 


to start it. The tomb was about two feet six 
inches wide by the same height, and extended 
seven feet into the rock. The others on all 
sides of the room were of the same dimensions. 
There were in all twenty-four. 

Upon opening this and entering it, we found 
a skeleton lying at full length, in remarkable 
preservation, and evidently that of a man in the 
prime of life. At his head stood an alabaster 
vase, plainly but beautifully cut, in perfect 
preservation, and as pure and white as if carved 
but yesterday. The height of the vase is sev- 
enteen and a half inches, the greatest diameter 
nine and a half inches. 

It consisted of four different pieces—the 
pedestal, the main part of the vase, the cover, 
and the small knob or handle on the top; not 
broken, but so cut originally. 

Pursuing our success, we removed the bones 
of the dead man, reserving only a few to go 
with the vase, and then searched carefully the 
floor of the tomb, which was covered with fine 
dust and sand. Here we at length hit on the 
top of another vase; and after an hour of care- 
ful and diligent work, we took out from a deep 
sunk hole in the rock, scarcely larger than it- 
self, an Etruscan vase, which on opening we 
found to contain burned bones and ashes, as 
fresh in appearance as if but yesterday de- 
posited. 

This vase or urn is fifteen inches high, and its 
largest diameter is eleven inches. It is of fine 
earthenware, ornamented with flowers and de- 
vices, as I have shown in the accompanying 
drawing. 


The next tomb contained nothing but bones 
and dast; and in the bottom of the next we 
found another alabaster urn let into the floor, as 
I have described the second, but of the most 
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We were disappointed in finding no inscriptions, 
coins, or other indications of the precise period 
of the sepulture of these relics, and the reader, 
with the drawings before him, has precisely the 
same means of conjecture that we had, and 
may guess as well as we. 

By this time the evening was coming on, and 
we all went down to the sea-shore, and saw the 
sun set behind the buildings which occupy the 
site of the old Pharos, and then mounting our 
donkeys, we came into the city at a slower pace 
than before, carrying our vases and sundry little 
pieces of broken pottery in our hands, 

The next morning we were up and away at 
an earlier hour, but fearing to fatigue the ladies 
too much by a second long ride, we took a car- 
riage to drive out as near as possible to the 
catacombs. It was not the Oriental fashion. 
We had no right to try it. The driver said he 
could do it easily, he had been before, and lied 
like an Italian about it, so that we trusted him. 
But we had hardly got out of the Rosetta Gate, 
and turned up the first hill over the ruins of the 
ancient city, when one of the horses baulked, 
and the carriage began backing, but instead of 
backing straight, the forewheels cramped, and 
the first plunge of the baulky horse forward 
took him and us over the side of the bank and 
down a steep descent into an excavation. The 
pole of the carriage snapped short off, and the 
other horse, dragged into the scrape by his com- 
panion, fell down, and the carriage ran directly 
over him, and rested on his body. The ladies 
sprang out as it stopped, and we all reached 
the ground safely ; but there was another ruin 
on the top of the old ruins. It was, in point of 
fact, what we call in America a total smash, 
and we sent back for donkeys, while we amused 
ourselves with wandering over the site of the 
old city. 

This day I was determined to go deeper into 
the vaults of the catacombs, if possible, than be- 
fore, and I commenced on the side of the sea 
where an opening existed into a room that was 
painted in the brilliant colors of the Egyptians, 
but arched over by Romans at a later period. 
Setting my men at work here by the light of 
candles, I was not long in penetrating the bot- 
tom of the chamber by a hole which opened 
into the roof of a similar room below. I thrust 
myself through the hole as rapidly as possible, 
but found that the earth had filled it to within 
three feet of the top. Two hours’ work cleared 
it ont; but I found nothing, for the dampness 
of the sea had reached it, and all was destroyed 
except the solid walls. 

Here May, who had watched my progress 
with anxious interest, became discouraged, and 
followed Jacques and Amy, who had previously 
deserted the catacombs and gone down to the 
sea-shore to gather shells, which lay in bushels 
all along the sand. A few moments later 
one of the men came to tell me that they had 
opened a new gallery of tombs, and I hastened 
to see it. Though not what I expected from 
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their description, it was sufficiently strange to 
be worth examining. 

Crawling on my hands and knees about twenty 
feet through an arched passage cut in the stone, 
and measuring thirty-two inches in width by 
thirty-six in height at the centre, I found my- 
self in a chamber twenty-one feet long by fifteen 
broad. The roof wasa plain arch. Its height 
it was impossible to tell, for the earth had sift- 
ed into it through huge fissures in the rock, and 
by the slow accumulation of two thousand years 
or less, had filled it on one side to within eight 
feet of the roof. But the earth had come in 
only on that side, and had run down in a 
steep slope toward the other side, which was 
not so full by fifteen feet. Nevertheless there 
was no floor visible there, but the lowest stones 
in that wall were huge slabs of granite, and on 
lying down I could see that the slope of the 
earth ran under them, into what I have no 
doubt was a stone staircase, arched with granite, 
leading down into the catacombs below. The 
room was plastered plainly with a smooth whit- 
ish-gray plaster, on three sides. The fourth 
side, that over the granite stairway, and, as I 
have explained, the side where the earth was 
lowest, was solid rock, with two immense shelves 
of rock, one six feet above the other, left there 
in the excavation, and evidently intended as 
places on which to stand funereal urns and vases. 
But what struck me as most remarkable, was 
that a rough projecting cornice was left across 
the chamber, corresponding with the fronts of 
the shelves, in which were five immense iron 
nails, or spikes, with heads measuring two inch- 
es across. The heads of but two were left, the 
others having rusted off. I could not imagine 
any other object to which these nails were ap- 
plied unless to hold planks which may at some 
time have covered these shelves. 

Upon the shelves were lying masses of broken 
pottery and vases; but nothing perfect or valu- 
able. I then proceeded to strike the plastered 
walls with my hammer, and at length found a 
place that sounded hollow. Two /éllahs went to 
work instantly, and soon opened a niche which 
had been walled up and plastered over. It was in 
the usual shape, two feet eight inches wide, by 
three feet high in the centre, and seven feet 
deep. In it lay a skeleton and the dust of a 
dead man, nothing more. I proceeded, and in 
an hour I had opened twelve similar niches, or 
openings, some larger, and containing as many 
as three skeletons each. It was a strange sen- 
sation that of crawling into these resting-places 
of the dead of long ago, on my hands and knees, 
feeling the soft and moss-like crush of the bones 
under me, and digging with my fingers in the 
dust for memorials of its life and activity. My 
clothes, my eyes, my throat, were covered and 
filled with the fine dust of the dead, and I came 
eut at length more of an ancient than modern 
in external appearance. 

During the process of my investigations the 
passage-way by which we had entered was dark- 
ened, and I soon saw May on her hands and 





knees, guided by an Egyptian boy, creeping into 
the cavern to see what was going on. Hay. 
ing opened all of three tiers of graves that were 
above ground, I found between the tops of the 
niches smaller niches, plastered over like the 
others, and containing broken urns and the re. 
mains of burned bones. I found nothing in all 
this gloomy series of graves but a few lamps of 
earthenware, blackened about the hole for the 
wick, sad emblem of departed light and life. 

We came out from the vaults and walked 
down to the beach, where the cool wind revived 
us. Four hundred feet from the shore was a 
curious rocky island, and Jacques and I went 
out to it. It was full of open tombs, a part of 
the great necropolis sunken in the sea, and all 
the way from the shore we found traces of the 
same great burial-place. 

We left the catacombs again at sunset, and 
rode home slowly over the hills. As we enter- 
ed the gate of the city we met a marriage pro- 
cession, the bride surrounded by her female 
friends on the way to her husband’s house. She 
carried on her head a huge box, or chest, con- 
taining all her dower, and her friends shouted 
and sang as they passed us. We quickened 
our speed as we approached the great square 
until it was a fast gallop, and we came up to the 
hotel at a pace that evidently astonished the 
score or more of English people on the balcony, 
who are waiting the departure of the steamer 
for England that will carry this article. This 
is a fast world. Eight weeks ago I was swim- 
ming in Lake Erie by the side of my old friend 
W-——, and to-day I have bathed in the Medi- 
terranean among the tombs of the Greeks and 
Egyptians, 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I.—SUN AND SHADOW. 
f hype years ago, Marseilles lay burning in 
the sun, one day. 
A blazing sun upon a fierce August day was 
no greater rarity in southern France then, than 


at any other time, before or since. Every 
thing in Marseilles, and about Marseilles, had 
stared at the fervid sky, and been stared at in 
return, until a staring habit had become uni- 
versal there. Strangers were stared out of coun- 
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tenance by staring white houses, staring white 
walls, staring white streets, staring tracts of arid 
road, staring hills from which verdure was burnt 
away. The only things to be seen not fixedly 
staring and glaring were the vines drooping un- 
der their load of grapes. These did occasional- 
ly wink a little, as the hot air barely moved their 
faint leaves. 

There was no wind to make a ripple on the 
foul water within the harbor, or on the beautiful 
sea without. The line of demarkation between 
the two colors, black and blue, showed the point 
which the pure sea would not pass; but it lay 
as quiet as the abominable pool, with which 
it never mixed. Boats without awnings were too 
hot to touch; ships blistered at their moorings ; 
the stones of the quays had not cooled, night or 
day, for months, Hindoos, Russians, Chinese, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Genoese, Neapolitans, Venetians, Greeks, Turks, 
descendants from all the builders of Babel, come 
to trade at Marseilles, sought the shade alike— 
taking refuge in any hiding-place from a sea too 
intensely blue to be looked at, and a sky of pur- 
ple, set with one great flaming jewel of fire. 

The universal stare made the eyes ache. To- 
ward the distant line of Italian coast, indeed, it 
was a little relieved by light clouds of mist, 
slowly rising from the evaporation of the sea; 
but it softened nowhere else. Far away the 
staring roads, deep in dust, stared from the hill- 
side, stared from the hollow, stared from the in- 
terminable plain. Far away the dusty vines 


overhanging wayside cottages, and the monot- 
onous wayside avenues of parched trees without 
shade, drooped beneath the stare of earth and 


sky. So did the horses with drowsy bells, in 
long files of carts, creeping slowly toward the in- 
terior; so did their recumbent drivers, when 
they were awake, which rarely happened; so 
did the exhausted laborers in the fields. Every 
thing that lived or grew was oppressed by the 
glare; except the lizard, passing swiftly over 
rough stone walls, and the cicala, chirping his 
dry hot chirp, like a rattle. The very dust was 
scorched brown, and something quivered in the 
atmosphere as if the air itself were panting. 

Blinds, shutters, curtains, awnings, were all 
closed and drawn to keep out the stare. Grant 
it but a chink or keyhole, and it shot in like a 
white-hot arrow. ‘The churches were the freest 
from it. To come out of the twilight of pillars 
and arches—dreamily dotted with winking lamps, 
dreamily peopled with ugly old shadows piously 
dozing, spitting, and begging—was to plunge 
into a fiery river, and swim for life to the near- 
est strip of shade. So, with people lounging and 
lying wherever shade was, with but little hum 
of tongues or barking of dogs, with occasional 
jangling of discordant charch bells, and rattling 
of vicious drums, Marseilles, a fact to be strong- 
FS al ee, lay broiling in the sun one 

1A 

In Marseilles that day there was a villainous 
prison. In one of its chambers, so repulsive a 





place that even the obtrusive stare blinked at it, 
and left it to such refuse of reflected light as it 
could find for itself, were two men. Besides the 
two men, a notched and disfigured bench, im- 
movable from the wall, with a draught-board 
rudely hacked upon it with a knife, a set of 
draughts, made of old buttons and soup bones, 
a set of dominoes, two mats, and two or three 
wine bottles, That was all the chamber held, 
exclusive of rats and other unseen vermin, in 
addition to the seen vermin, the two men. 

It received such light as it got, through a 
grating of iron bars, fashioned like a pretty large 
window, by means of which it could be always 
inspected from the gloomy staircase on which 
the grating gave. There was a broad strong 
ledge of stone to this grating, where the bottom 
of it was let into the masonry, three or four feet 
above the ground. Upon it, one of the two men 
lolled, half sitting and half lying, with his knees 
drawn up, and his feet and shoulders planted 
against the opposite sides of the aperture. The 
bars were wide enough apart to admit of his 
thrusting his arm through to the elbow; and so 
he held on negligently, for his greater ease. 

A prison taint was on every thing there, The 
imprisoned air, the imprisoned light, the impris- 
oned damps, the imprisoned men, were all de- 
teriorated by confinement. As the captive men 
were faded and haggard, so the iron was rusty, 
the stone was slimy, the wood was rotten, the air 
was faint, the light was dim. Like a well, like 
a vault, like a tomb, the prison had no knowl- 
edge of the brightness outside ; and would have 
kept its polluted atmosphere intact in one of the 
spice islands of the Indian Ocean. 

The man who lay on the ledge of the grating 
was even chilled. He jerked his great cloak 
more heavily upon him by an impatient move- 
ment of one shoulder, and growled, “To the 
devil with this brigand of a sun that never shines 
in here!” 

He was waiting to be fed; looking sideways 
through the bars, that he might see the further 
down the stairs, with much of the expression of 
a wild beast in similar expectation. But his 
eyes, too close together, were not so nobly set in 
his head as those of the king of beasts are in his, 
and they were sharp rather than bright—point- 
ed weapons with little surface to betray them. 
They had no depth or change; they glittered, 
and they opened and shut. So far, and waiving 
their use to himself, a clockmaker could have 
made a better pair. He had a hook nose, hand- 
some after its kind, but too high between the 
eyes, by probably just as much as his eyes were 
too near to one another. For the rest, he was 
large and tall in frame, had thin lips, where his 
thick mustache showed them at all, and a quan- 
tity of dry hair, of no definable color, in its 
shaggy state, but shot with red. The hand with 
which he held the grating (seamed all over the 
back with ugly scratches newly healed) was un- 
usually small and plump; would have been un- 
usually white, but for the prison grime. 
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The other man was lying on the stone floor, | 


covered with a coarse brown coat. 

“Get up, pig!” growled the first. 
sleep when I am hungry.” 

‘“Tt’s all one, master,” said the pig, in a sub- 
missive manner, and not without cheerfulness ; 
“T can wake when I will, I can sleep when I 
will. It’s all the same.” 

As he said it, he rose, shook himself, scratch- 
ed himself, tied his brown coat loosely round his 
neck by the sleeves (he had previously used it as 
a coverlet), and sat down upon the pavement | 
yawning, with his back against the wall opposite | 
to the grating. 

“Say what the honr is,” grumbled the first man. | 

“The mid-day bells will ring—in forty min-| 
utes.” When he made the little pause, he had | 
looked round the prison-room, as if for certain 
information. 

“You are aclock. How is it that you always 
know ?” 

“How can I say! I always know what the 
hour is, and where I am. I was brought in here | 
at night, and out of a boat, but I know where I | 
am. See here! Marseilles harbor;” on his | 
knees on the pavement, mapping it all out with | 
a swarthy forefinger; “Toulon (where the gal- 
leys are), Spain over there, Algiers over there. 
Creeping away to the left here, Nice. Round 
by the Cornice to Genoa. Genoa mole and har- 
bor. Quarantine ground. City there; terrace- 
gardens blushing with the bella donna. Here, 
Porto Fino, Stand out for Leghorn. Out again 


* Don’t 








for Civita Vecchia. So away to—hey! there's 
no room for Naples ;” he had got to the wall by 
this time; “but it’s all one; it’s in there!” 

He remained on his knees, looking up at his 
fellow-prisoner with a lively look for a prison. 
A sunburnt, quick, lithe, little man, though 
rather thickset. Ear-rings in his brown ears, 
white teeth lighting up his grotesque brown face, 
intensely black hair clustering about his brown 
throat, a ragged red shirt open at his brown 
breast. Loose, seamanlike trowsers,, decent 
shoes, a long red cap, a red sash round his waist, 
and a knife in it. 

“ Judge if I come back from Naples as I went! 
See here, my master! Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
Porto Fino, Genoa, Cornice, Off Nice (which is 
in there), Marseilles, you and me. The apart- 
ment of the jailer and his keys is where I put 
this thumb; and here at my wrist, they keep th« 
national razor in,its case—the guillotine locked 
up.” 

The other man spat suddenly on the pave- 
ment, and gurgled in his throat. 

Some lock below gurgled in its throat imme 
diately afterward, and then a door clashed. 
Slow steps began ascending the stairs; the prat- 
tle of a sweet little voice mingled with the noise 
they made; and the prison-keeper appeare:, 
earrying his daughter, three or four years old, 
and a basket, 

“How goes the world this forenoon, gentle- 
men? My little one, you see, going round with 
me to have a peep at her father’s birds. Fie, 
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then! Look at the birds, my pretty, look at the 


He looked sharply at the birds himself, as he 
held the child up at the grate, especially at the 
little bird, whose activity he seemed to mistrust. 
“T have brought your bread,. Signor John Bap- 
tist,” said he (they all spoke in French, but the 
little man was an Italian); “and if I might 
recommend you not to game—” 

“You don’t recommend the master!” said 
John Baptist, showing his teeth as he smiled. 

“Oh! but the master wins,” returned the jail- 
er, with a passing look of no particular liking at 
the other man, “‘and you lose. It’s quite an- 
other thing. You get husky bread and sour 
drink by it; and he gets sausage of Lyons, veal 
in savory jelly, white bread, strachino cheese, 
and good wine by it. Look at the birds, my 
pretty !” 

“Poor birds!” said the child. 

The fair little face, touched with divine com- 
passion, as it peeped shrinkingly through the 
grate, was like an angel’s in the prison. John 
Baptist rose and moved toward it, as if it had a 
good attraction for him. The other bird remain- 
ed as before, except for an impatient glance at 
the basket. 

“Stay!” said the jailer, putting his little 
daughter on the outer ledge of the grate, “‘she 
shall feed the birds. This big loaf is for Signor 
John Baptist. We must break it to get it through 
into the cage. So, there’s a tame bird, to kiss 
the little hand! This sausage in a vine-leaf is 
for Monsieur Rigaud. Again—this veal in sa- 
vory jelly is for Monsieur Rigaud. Again—these 
three white little loaves are for Monsieur Ri- 
gaud. Again, this cheese—again, this wine— 
again, this tobacco—all for Monsieur Rigaud. 
Lucky bird !” 

The child put all these things between the 
bars into the soft, smooth, well-shaped hand, 
with evident dread—more than once drawing 
back her own, and looking at the man with her 
fair brow roughened into an expression half of 
fright and half of anger. Whereas, she had put 
the lump of coarse bread into the swart, scaled, 
knotted hands of John Baptist (who had scarce- 
ly as much nail on his eight fingers and two 
thumbs as would have made out one for Mon- 
sieur Rigaud) with ready confidence; and, when 
he kissed her hand, had herself passed it caress- 
ingly over his face. Monsieur Rigaud, indiffer- 
ent to this distinction, propitiated the father by 
laughing and nodding at the daughter as often 
as she gave him any thing; and, so soon as he 
had all his viands about him in convenient 
nooks of the ledge on which he rested, began to 
eat with an appetite. 

When Monsieur Rigaud laughed, a change 
took place in his face that was more remarka- 
ble than prepossessing. His mustache went up 
under his nose, and his nose came down over his 
mustache, in a very sinister and cruel manner. 

“There!” said the jailer, turning his basket 
upside down to beat the crumbs out, “I have 





expended all the money I received; here is the 
note of it, and tha¢’s a thing accomplished. Mon- 
sieur Rigaud, as I expected yesterday, the Pres- 
ident will look for the pleasure of your society 
at an hour after mid-day, to-day.” 

“To try me, eh?” said Rigaud, pausing, knife 
in hand and morsel in mouth. 

“You have said it. To try you.” 

“There is no news for me?” asked John Bap- 
tist, who had begun, contentedly, to munch his 
bread. 

The jailer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Lady of mine! Am I to lie here all my life, 
my father?” 

“ What do I know!” cried the jailer, turning 
upon him with southern quickness, and gesticu- 
lating with both his hands and all his fingers, as 
if he were threatening to tear him to pieces, 
“* My friend, how is it possible for me to tell how 
long you are to lie here? What do I know, John 
Baptist Cavalletto? Death of my life! There 
are prisoners here sometimes who are not in 
such a devil of a hurry to be tried.” 

He seemed to glance obliquely at Monsieur Ri- 
gaud in his remark; but Monsieur Rigaud had 
already resumed his meal, though not with quite 
so quick an appetite as before. 

“ Adieu, my birds!” said the keeper of the 
prison, taking his pretty child in his arms, and 
dictating the words with a kiss. 

“ Adieu, my birds!” the pretty child repeated, 

Her innocent face looked back so brightly over 
his shoulder, as he walked away with her, sing- 
ing her the song of the child’s game: 

“ Who passes by this road so late ? 
”, pag de la Maj Jot ! 
Who passes by this road so late? 
. Always gay!” 
That John Baptist felt it a point of honor to re- 
ply at the grate, and, in good time and tune, 
though a little hoarsely : 
“Of all the king's knights ‘tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Of all the king’s knights "tis the flower, 
Always gay !" 
Which accompanied them so far down the few 
steep stairs, that the prison-keeper had to stop 
at last for his little daughter to hear the song 
out, and repeat the Refrain while they were yet 
in sight. Then the child’s head disappeared, 
and the prison-keeper’s head disappeared, but the 
little voice prolonged the strain until the door 
clashed. 

Monsieur Rigaud, finding the listening John 
Baptist in his way before the echoes had ceased 
(even the echoes were the weaker for imprison- 
ment, and seemed to lag), reminded him with a 
push of his foot that he had better resume his 
own darker place. The little man sat down 
again upon the pavement, with the negligent 
ease of one who was thoroughly accustomed to 
pavements; and placing three hunks of coarse 
bread before himself, and falling to upon a fourth, 
began contentedly to work his way through them, 
as if to clear them off were a sort of 
Perhaps f 2 glanced at the Lyons sausage, and 
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perhaps he glanced at the veal in savory jelly, 
but they were not there long to make his mouth 
water; Monsieur Rigaud soon dispatched them, 
in spite of the president and tribunal, and pro- 
ceeded to suck his fingers as clean as he could, 
and to wipe them on his vine leeves. Then, as 
he paused in his drink to contemplate his fellow- 
prisoner, his mustache went up, and his nose 
came down. 

“*How do you find the bread?” 

“A little dry, but I have my old sauce here,” 
returned John Baptist, holding up his knife. 

“ How sauce ?” 

“T can cut my bread so—like a melon. Or 
so—like an omelette. Or so—like a fried fish. 
Or so—like Lyons sausage,” said John Baptist, 
demonstrating the various cuts on the bread he 
held, and soberly chewing what he had in his 
mouth. 

“Here!” cried Monsieur Rigaud. ‘You may 
drink. You may finish this.” 

It was no great gift, for there was mighty lit- 
tle wine left; but Signor Cavalletto, jumping to 
his feet, received the bottle gratefully, turned it 
upside down at his mouth, and smacked his lips. 

“Put the bottle by with the rest,” said Rigaud. 

The little man obeyed his orders, and stood 
ready to give him a lighted match; for he was 
now rolling his tobacco into cigarettes, by the 
aid of little squares of paper which had been 
brought in with it. 

“Here! You may have one.” 


“A thousand thanks, my master!” John Bap- 


tist said it, in his own language, and with the 
quick conciliatory manner of his own countrymen. 

Monsieur Rigaud arose, lighted a cigarette, 
put the rest of his stock into a breast-pocket, 
and stretched himself out at full length upon the 
bench. Cavalletto sat down on the pavement, 
holding one of his ankles in each hand, and 
smoking peacefully. There seemed to be some 
uncomfortable attraction of Monsieur Rigaud’s 
eyes to the immediate neighborhood of that part 
of the pavement where the thumb had been in 
the plan. They were so drawn in that direction, 
that the Italian more than once followed them 
to and back from the pavement in some surprise. 

‘What an infernal hole this is!” said Mon- 
sieur Rigaud, breaking a long pause. ‘‘ Look at 
the light of day. Day? The light of yesterday 
week, the light of six months ago, the light of 
six years ago. So slack and dead!” 

It came languishing down a square funnel that 
blinded a window in the staircase wall, through 
which the sky was never seen—nor any thing 
else. 
“ Cavalletto,” said Monsieur Rigaud, suddenly 
withdrawing his gaze from this funnel, to which 
they had both involuntarily turned their eyes, 
“you know me for a gentleman ?” 

“Surely, surely !” 

** How long have we been here ?” 

‘*T, eleven weeks, to-morrow night at midnight. 
You, nine weeks and three days, at five this 
afternoon.” 





“Have I ever done any thing here? Ever 
touched the broom, or spread the mats, or rolled 
them up, or found the draughts, or collected the 
dominoes, or put my hand to any kind of work ?” 

“Never !” 

“Have you ever thought of looking to me to 
do any kind of work?” 

John Baptist answered with that peculiar back- 
handed shake of the right forefinger which is the 
most expressive negative in the Italian language. 

“No! You knew from the first moment when 
you saw me here that I was a gentleman?” 

“ Autrro!” returned John Baptist, closing his 
eyes and giving his head a most vehement toss, 
The word being, according to its Genoese em- 
phasis, a confirmation, a contradiction, an asser- 
tion, a denial, a taunt, a compliment, a joke, and 
fifty other things, became in the present instance, 
with a significance beyond all power of written 
expression, our familiar English “I believe you !” 

“Ha, ha! You are right! A gentleman!I am! 
And a gefttleman I'll live, and a gentleman I'll 
die! It’s my intent tobe a gentleman. It’s my 
game. Death of my soul, I play it out where- 
ever I go!” 

He changed his posture to a sitting one, cry- 
ing with a triumphant air: 

“Herel am! See me! Shaken out of des- 
tiny’s dice-box into the company of a mere smug- 
gler; shut up with a poor little contraband trader, 
whose papers are wrong, and whom the police 
lay hold of, besides, for placing his boat (as a 
means of getting beyond the frontier) at the dis- 
position of other little people whose papers are 
wrong; and he instinctively recognizes my posi- 
tion, even by this light and in this place. It’s 
well done! By Heaven! I win, however the 
game goes.” 

Again his mustache went up, and his nose 
came down. 

“What's the hour, now?” he asked, with a 
dry hot pallor upon him, rather difficult of as- 
sociation with merriment. 

“A little half-hour after mid-day.” 

“Good! The President will have a gentle- 
man before him soon. Come! Shall I tell you 
on what accusation? It must be now, or never, 
for I shall not return here. Either I shall go 
free, or I shall go to be made ready for shaving. 
You know where they keep the razor.” 

Signor Cavalletto took his cigarette from be- 
tween his parted lips, and showed more mo- 
mentary discomfiture than might have been ex- 
pected. 

**T am a”—Monsieur Rigaud stood up to say 
it—“I am a cosmopolitan gentleman. I own 
no particular country. My father was Swiss— 
Canton de Vaud. My mother was French by 
blood, English by birth. I myself was born in 
Belgium. I am a citizen of the world.” 

His theatrical air, as he stood with one arm 
on his hip, within the folds of his cloak, together 
with his manner of disregarding his companion 
and addressing the opposite wall instead, seemed 
to intimate that he was rehearsing for the Presi- 
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dent, whose examination he was shortly to un- 
dergo, rather than troubling himself merely to 
enlighten so small a person as John Baptist 
Cavalletto. 

“Call me five-and-thirty years of age. Ihave 
seen the world. I have lived here, and lived 
there, and lived like a gentleman every where. 
I have been treated and respected as a gentle- 
man universally. If you try to prejudice me, by 
making out that I have lived by my wits—how 
do your lawyers live—your politicians—your in- 
triguers—your men of the Exchange ?” 

He kept his small smooth hand in constant re- 
quisition, as if it were a witness to his gentility, 
that had often done him good service before. 

“Two years ago I came to Marseilles. I ad- 
mit that I was poor; I had been ill. When your 
lawyers, your politicians, your intriguers, your 
men of the Exchange, fall ill, and have not 
scraped money together, they become poor. I 
put up at the Cross of Gold—kept then by Mon- 
sieur Henri Barronneau—sixty-five at least, and 
in a failing state of health. I had lived in the 
house some four months, when Monsieur Henri 
Barronneau had the misfortune to die; at any 
rate, not a rare misfortune that. It happens 
without any aid of mine, pretty often.” 

John Baptist having smoked his cigarette down 
to his fingers’ ends, Monsieur Rigaud had the 
magnanimity to throw him another. He lighted 
the second at the ashes of the first, and smoked 
on, looking sideways at his companion, who, pre- 
occupied with his own case, hardly looked at 
him. 

“Monsieur Barronneau left a widow. She 
was two-and-twenty. She had gained a repu- 
tation for beauty, and (which is often another 
thing) was beautiful. I continued to live at the 
Cross of Gold. I married Madame Barronneau. 
It is not for me to say whether there was any 
great disparity in such a match. Here I stand, 
with the contamination of a jail upon me; but 
it is possible that you may think me better suited 
to her than her former husband was.” 

He had a certain air of being a handsome 
man—which he was not; and a certain air of 
being a well-bred man—which he was not. It 
was mere swagger and challenge; but in this 
particular, as in many others, blustering asser- 
tion goes for proof, half over the world. 

“Be it as it may, Madame Barronnean ap- 
proved of me. That is not to prejudice me I 
hope ?” 

His eye happening to light upon John Baptist 
with this inquiry, that little man briskly shook 
his head in the negative, and repeated in an ar- 
gumentative tone under his breath, altro, altro, 
altro, altro—an infinite number of times. 

“Now came the difficulties of our position. 
Iam proud. I say nothing in defense of pride, 
but Iam proud. It is also my character to gov- 
ern. I can’t submit; I must govern. Unfor- 
tunately, the property of Madame Rigaud was 
settled upon herself. Such was the insane act 


she had relations. When a wife’s relations in- 
terpose against a husband who is a gentleman, 
who is proud, and who must govern, the conse- 

quences are inimical to peace. There was yet 

another source of difference between us. Ma- 

dame Rigaud was unfortunately a little vulgar. 

I sought to improve her manners and amelio- 

rate her general tone; she (supported in this 

likewise by her relations) resented my endeavy- 

ors. Quarrels began to arise between us; and, 

propagated and exaggerated by the slanders of 

the relations of Madame Rigaud, to become no- 

torious to the neighbors. It has been said that 

I treated Madame Rigaud with cruelty. I may 

have been seen}to slap her face—nothing more. 

I have a light hand; and if I have been seen 
apparently to correct Madame Rigaud in that 
manner, I have done it almost playfully.” 

If the playfulness of Monsieur Rigaud were 
at all expressed by his smile at this point, the 
relations of Madame Rigaud might have said 
that they would have much preferred his cor- 
recting that unfortunate woman seriously. 

“T am sensitive and brave. I do not advance 
it as a merit to be sensitive and brave, but it is 
my character. If the male relations of Madame 
Rigaud had put themselves forward openly, I 
should have known how to deal with them. They 
knew that, and their machinations were conduct- 
edin secret; consequently Madame Rigaud and 
I were brought into frecaent and unfortunate 
collision. Even when I wanted any little sum 
of money for my personal expenses, I could not 
obtain it without collision—and I too, a man 
whose character it is to govern! One night 
Madame Rigaud and myself were walking ami- 
cably—I may say like lovers—on a height over- 
hanging the sea. An evil star occasioned Ma- 
dame Rigaud to advert to her relations; I rea- 
soned with her on that subject, and remonstrated 
on the want of duty and devotion manifested in 
her allowing herself to be influenced by their 
jealous ‘animosity toward her husband. Ma- 
dame Rigaud retorted, I retorted. Madame 
Rigaud grew warm; I grew warm, and provoked 
her. I admit it. Frankness is a part of my 
character. At length, Madame Rigaud, in an 
excess of fury that I must ever deplore, threw 
herself upon me with screams of passion (no 
doubt those that were overheard at some dis- 
tance), tore my clothes, tore my hair, lacerated 
my hands, trampled and trod the dust, and final- 
ly leaped over, dashing herself to death upon 
the rocks below. Such is the train of incidents 
which malice has perverted into my endeavor- 
ing to force from Madame Rigaud a relinquish- 
ment of her rights; and, on her persistence in a 
refusal to make the concession I required, strug- 
gling with her. inating her !” 

He stepped aside to the ledge where the vine 
leaves yet lay strewn about, collected two or 
three, and stood wiping his hands upon them, 
with his back to the light. 








of her late husband. More unfortunately still, 


you nothing to say to all that?” 


“Well,” he demanded after a silence, “‘ have 
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“It’s ugly,” returned the little man, who had 
risen, and was brightening his knife upon his 
shoe, as he leaned an arm against the wall. 

** What do you mean?” 

John Baptist polished his knife in silence. 

“Do you mean that I have not represented 
the case correctly ?” 

“ Al-tro!” returned John Baptist. The word 
was an apology now, and stood for, “Oh, by no 
means !” 

“What then?” * 

“Presidents and tribunals are so prejudiced.” 

“Well!” cried the other, uneasily flinging the 
end of his cloak over his shoulder with an oath, 
“Let them do their worst!” 

“Truly I think they will,” murmured John 
Baptist to himself, as he bent his head to put his 
knife in his sash. 

Nothing more was said on either side, though 
they both began walking to and fro, and neces- 
sarily crossed at every turn. Monsieur Rigaud 
sometimes half stopped, as if he were going to 
put his case in a new light, or make some irate 
remonstrance ; but Signor Cavalletto continuing 
to go slowly to and fro at a grotesque kind of 
jog-trot pace, with his eyes turned downward, 
nothing came of these inclinings. 

By-and-by the noise of the key in the lock ar- 
rested them both. The sound of voices succeed- 
ed, and the tread of feet. The door clashed, the 
voices and the feet came on, and the prison- 
keeper slowly ascended the stairs, followed by a 
guard of soldiers. 

“Now, Monsieur Rigaud,” said he, pausing 
for a moment at the grate, with his keys in his 
hand, “‘have the goodness to come out.” 

“T am to depart in state, I see.” 

“‘Why, unless you did,” returned the jailer, 
“you might depart in so many pieces that it 
would be difficult to get you together again. 
There’s a crowd, Monsieur Rigaud, and it doesn’t 
love you.” 

He passed on out of sight, and unloeked and 
unbarred a low door in the corner of the cham- 
ber. ‘ Now,” said he, as he opened it and ap- 
peared within, ‘‘ come out.” 

There is no sort of whiteness in all the hues 
under the sun, at all like the whiteness of Mon- 
sieur Rigaud’s face as it was then. Neither is 
there any expression of the human countenance 
at all like that expression, in every little line of 
which the frightened heart is seen to beat. Both 
are conventionally compared with death; but 
the difference is the whole deep gulf between 
the struggle done, and the fight at its most des- 
perate extremity. 

He lighted another of his paper cigars at his 
companion’s, put it tightly between his teeth, 
covered his head with a soft slouched hat, threw 
the end of his cloak over his shoulder again, and 
walked out into the side gallery on which the 
door opened, without taking any further notice 
of Signor Cevalletto. As to that little man him- 
self, his whole attention had become absorbed 





in getting near the door, and looking out at it. 
Precisely as a beast might approach the opened 
gate of his den and eye the freedom beyond, he 
passed those few moments in watching and peer- 
ing, until the door was closed upon him. 

There was an officer in command of the sol- 
diers; a stout, serviceable, profoundly calm man, 
with his drawn sword in his hand, smoking a cigar. 
He very briefly directed the placing of Monsieur 
Rigaud in the midst of the party, put himself 
with consummate indifference at their head, 
gave the word “ March!” and so they all went 
jingling down the staircase. The door clashed 
—the key turned—and a ray of unusual light, 
and a breath of unusual air, seemed to have 
passed through the jail, vanishing in a tiny 
wreath of smoke from the cigar. ; 

Still, in his captivity, like a lower animal— 
like some impatient ape, or roused bear of the 
smaller species-—the prisoner, now left solitary, 
had jumped upon the ledge, to lose no glimpse 
of this departure. As he yet stood clasping the 
grate with both hands, an uproar broke upon his 
hearing; yells, shrieks, oaths, threats, execra- 
tions, all comprehended in it, though (as in a 
storm) nothing but a raging swell of sound dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Excited into a still greater resemblance to a 
caged wild animal by his anxiety to know more, 
the prisoner leaped nimbly down, ran round the 
chamber, leaped nimbly up again, clasped the 
grate and tried to shake it, leaped down and ran, 
leaped up and listened, and never rested until 
the noise, becoming more and more distant, had 
died away. How many better prisoners have 
worn their noble hearts out so; no man think- 
ing of it; not even the beloved of their souls 
realizing it; great kings and governors, who had 
made them captive, careering in the sunlight 
jauntily, and men cheering them on. Even the 
said great personages dying in bed, making ex- 
emplary ends and sounding speeches ; and polite 
history, more servile than their instruments, em- 
balming them! 

At last John Baptist, now able to choose his 
own spot within the compass of those walls, for 
the exercise of his faculty of going to sleep when 
he would, lay down upon the bench, with his 
face turned over on his crossed arms, and slum- 
bered. In his submission, in his lightness, in 
his good-humor, in his short-lived passion, in 
his easy contentment with hard bread and hard 
stones, in his ready sleep, in his fits and starts 
altogether, a true son of the land that gave him 
birth. 

The wide stare stared itself out for one while ; 
the sun went down in a red, green, golden glo- 
ry; the stars came out in the heavens, and the 
fire-flies mimicked them in the lower air, as 
men may feebly imitate the goodness of a better 
order of beings; the long dusty roads and the 
interminable plains were in repose—and so deep 
a hush was on the sea, that it scareely whispered 
of the time when it shall give up its dead. 
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CHAPTER I.—FELLOW TRAVELERS. 
“No more of yesterday’s howling over yonder 
to day, Sir, is there ?” 
“T have heard none.” 
“Then you may be sure there is none. When 


| Meagles; and Mrs. Meagles was, like Mr. Mea- 


| gles, comely and healthy, with a pleasant En- 
| plish face, which had been looking at homely 
things for five-and-fifty years or more, and shone 
with a bright reflection of them. 


these people howl, they howl to be heard.” ‘‘There! Never mind, father, never mind!” 
“Most people do, I suppose.” |said Mrs. Meagles. “For goodness sake con- 
“Ah! but these people are always howling. | tent yourself with Pet.” 

Never happy otherwise.” | “With Pet?” repeated Mr. Meagles in his in- 
“Do you mean the Marseilles people ?” | jured vein. Pet, however, being close behind 
“T mean the French people. They're always | him, touched him on the shoulder, and Mr. Mea- 

at it. As to Marseilles, we know what Mar-| gles immediately forgave Marseilles from the 

seilles is. It sent the most insurrectionary tune | bottom of his heart. 

into the world that was ever composed. It | Pet was about twenty. A fair girl with rich 

couldn’t exist without allonging and marshong- | brown hair hanging free in natural ringlets. A 

ing to something or other—victory or death, or | lovely girl, with a frank face, and wonderful 

blazes, or something.” |eyes; so large, so soft, so bright, set to such 

The speaker, with a whimsical good-humor | perfection in her kind good head. She was 
apon him all the time, looked over the parapet- round and fresh and dimpled and spoilt, and 
wall with the greatest disparagement of Mar- | there was in Pet an air of timidity and depend- 
seilles; and taking up a determined position, by | ence which was the best weakness in the world, 


putting his hands in his pockets, and rattling his 
money at it, apostrophized it with a short laugh. 

“ Allong and marshong, indeed. It would be 
more creditable to you, I think, to let other peo- 
ple allong and marshong about their lawful busi- 
ness, instead of shutting ’em up in quarantine !” 

“Tiresome enough,” said the other. “ But 
we shall be out to-day.” 

“Out to-day!” repeated the first. ‘It’s al- 
most an aggravation of the enormity that we 
shall be out to-day. Out! What have we ever 
been in for?” 

“For no very strong reason, I must say. But 
as we come from the East, and as the East is 
the country of the plague—” 

“The plague!” repeated the other. ‘That's 
my grievance. I have had the plague continu- 
ally, ever since I have been here. I am like a 
sane man shut up in a mad-house; I can’t stand 
the suspicion of the thing. I came here as well 
as ever I was in my life; but to suspect me of 
the plague is to give me the plague. And I have 
had it—and I have got it.” 

“You bear it very well, Mr. Meagles,” said 
the second speaker, smiling. 

“No. If you knew the real state of the case, 
that’s the last observation you would think of 
making. I have been waking up, night after 
night, and saying, now I have got it, now it has 
developed itself, now I am jn for it, now these 
fellows are making out their case for their pre- 
cautions. Why, I'd as soon have a spit put 
through me, and be stuck upon a card in a col- 
lection of beetles, as lead the life I have been 
leading here.” 

_ “Well, Mr. Meagles, say no more about it, 
now it’s over,” urged a cheerful feminine voice. 

“Over!” repeated Mr. Meagles, who appeared 
(though without any ill-nature) to be in that pe- 
culiar state of mind in which the last word spoken 
by any body else is a new injury. “Over! and 
why should I say no more about it because it’s 
over ?” 


It was Mrs. Meagles who had spoken to Mr. 


and gave her the only crowning charm a girl so 
pretty and pleasant could have been without. 

“Now, I ask you,” said Mr. Meagles in the 
blandest confidence, falling back a step himself, 
and handing his daughter a step forward to il 
lustrate his question: ‘‘I ask you simply as be- 
tween man and man, you know, pip you ever 
hear of such damned nonsense as putting Pet in 
quarantine ?” 

“Tt has had the result of making even quar- 
antine enjoyable.” 

“Come!” said Mr. Meagles, “that’s some- 
thing, to be sure. I am obliged to you for that 
remark. Now Pet, my darling, you had better 
go along with mother and get ready for the 
boat. The officer of health, and a variety of 
humbugs in cocked hats, are coming off to let 
us out of this at last; and all we jail-birds are to 
breakfast together in something approaching to 
a Christian style again, before we take wing for 
our different destinations. Tattycoram, stick 
you close to your young mistress.” 

He spoke to a handsome girl with lustrous 
dark hair and eyes, and very neatly dressed, 
who replied with a half courtesy as she passed 
off in the train of Mrs. Meagles and Pet. They 
crossed the bare scorched terrace, all three to- 
gether, and disappeared through a staring white 
archway. Mr. Meagles’s companion, a grave 
dark man of forty, still stood looking toward this 
archway after they were gone, until Mr. Mea- 
gles tapped him on the arm. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, starting. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Meagles. 

They took one silent turn backward and for- 
ward in the shade of the wall, getting, at the 
height on which the quarantine barracks are 
placed, what cool refreshment of sea breeze there 
was at seven in the morning. Mr. Meagles’s 
companion resumed the conversation. 

“May I ask you,” he said, “what is the name 
of—” 

“Tattycoram ?” Mr. Meagles struck in. “TI 





have not the least idea.” 
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“I thought,” said the other, “ that—” 
“'Tattycoram ?” suggested Mr. Meagles again. 
“Thank you—that Tattycoram was a name ; 

and I have several times wondered at the oddity 

of it.” 

“Why, the fact is,” said Mr. Meagles, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Meagles and myself are, you see, practical peo- 
ple.” 

“That you have frequently mentioned in the 
course of the agreeable and interesting conver- 
sations we have had together walking up and 
down on these stones,” said the other, with a 
half smile breaking through the gravity of his 
dark face. 

‘**Practical people. So one day, five or six 
years ago now, when we took Pet to church at 
the Foundling—you have heard of the Found- 
ling Hospital in London? Similar to the Insti- 
tution for the Found Children in Paris” 

‘**T have seen it.” 

“Well! One day, when we took Pet to church 
there to hear the music—because, as practical 
people, it is the business of our lives to show her 
every thing that we think can please her—Moth- 
er (my usual name for Mrs. Meagles) began to 
cry so, that it was necessary to take her out. 
‘What's the matter, Mother?’ said I, when we 
had brought her a little round; ‘you are fright- 
ening Pet, my dear.’ ‘ Yes, I know that, Father,’ 


says Mother, ‘ but I think it’s through my loving 
her so much that it ever came into my head.’ 
‘That ever what came into your head, Mother?’ 
‘Oh, dear, dear!’ cried Mother, breaking out 
again, ‘when I saw all those children ranged 


tier above tier, and appealing from the father 
none of them has ever known on earth to the 
great Father of us all in heaven, I thought, does 
any wretched mother ever come here and look 
among those young faces, wondering which is 
the poor child she brought into this forlorn world, 
never through all its life to know her love, her 
kiss, her face, her voice, even her name?’ Now 
that was practical in Mother, and I told her so. 
I said, ‘ Mother, that’s what I call practical in 
you, my dear.’” 

The other, not unmoved, assented. 

“So I said next day: now, Mother, I have a 
proposition to make that I think you'll approve 
of. Let us take one of those same children to 
be a little maid to Pet. We are practical peo- 
ple. So if we should find her temper a little 
defective, or any of her ways a little wide of 
ours, we shall know what we have to take into 
account. We shall know what an immense de- 
duction must be made from all the influences 
and experiences that have formed us—no pa- 
rents, no child-brother or sister, no individuality 
of home, no Glass Slipper, or Fairy Godmother. 
And that’s the way we came by Tattycoram.” 

“ And the name itself—” 

“ By George!” said Mr. Meagles, “I was for- 
getting the name itself. Why, she was called 
in the Institution Harriet Beadle—an arbitrary 
name, of course. Now, Harriet we changed into 
Hatty, and then into Tatty, because, as practical 





people, we thought even a playful name might 
be a new thing to her, and might have a soften- 
ing and affectionate kind of effect, don’t you see? 
As to Beadle, that I needn’t say was wholly out 
of the question. If there is any thing that is not 
to be tolerated on any terms, any thing that is a 
type of jack-in-office insolence and absurdity, any 
thing that represents in coats, waistcoats, and 
big sticks, our English holding-on by nonsense, 
after every one has found it out, it is a beadie. 
You haven't seen a beadle lately ?” 

‘“ As an Englishman, who has been more than 
twenty years in China, no.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Meagles, laying his fore- 
finger on his companion’s breast with great ani- 
mation, ‘don’t you see a beadle, now, if you can 
help it. Whenever I see a beadle in full fig, 
coming down « street on a Sunday at the head 
of a charity school, I am obliged to turn and run 
away, or I should hit him. The name of Bea- 
dle being out of the question, and the originator 
of the Institution for these poor foundlings hay- 
ing been a blessed creature of the name of Co- 
ram, we gave that name to Pet’s little maid. At 
one time she was Tatty, and at one time she was 
Coram, until we got into a way of mixing the 
two names together, and now she is always Tat- 
tycoram.” 

“Your daughter,” said the other, when they 
had taken another silent turn to and fro, and 
after standing for a moment at the wall glancing 
down at the sea, had resumed their walk, “is 
your only child, I know, Mr. Meagles. May I 
ask you—in no impertinent curiosity, but be- 
cause I have had so much pleasure in your so- 
ciety, may never in this labyrinth of a world ex- 
change a quiet word with you again, and wish 
to preserve an accurate remembrance of you and 
yours—may I ask you, if I have not gathered 
from your good wife that you have had other 
children ?” 

“No, No,” said Mr. Meagles, 
other children. One other child.” 

“T am afraid I have inadvertently touched 
upon a tender theme.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Mr. Meagles. “If I am 
grave about it, I am not at all sorrowful. It 
quiets me for a moment, but does not make me 
unhappy. Pet hada twin sister who died when 
we could just see her eyes—exactly like Pet’s— 
above the table, as she stood on tiptoe holding 
by it.” 

“Ah! indeed, indeed ?” 

‘** Yes, and being practical people, a result has 
gradually sprung up in the minds of Mrs. Mea- 
gles and myself which perhaps you may—or per- 
haps you may not—understand. Pet and her 
baby sister were so exactly alike, and so com- 
pletely one, that in our thoughts we have never 
been able to separate them since. It would be 
of no use to tell us that our dead child was 4 
mere infant. We have changed that child ac- 
cording to the changes in the child spared to us, 
and always with us. As Pet has grown, that 
child has grown; as Pet has become more sen- 


“Not exactly 
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sible and womanly, her sister has become more 
sensible and womanly, by just the same degrees. 
It would be as hard to convince me that if I was 
to pass into the other world to-morrow, I should 
not, through the mercy of God, be received there 
by a daughter just like Pet, as to persuade me 
that Pet herself is not a reality at my side.” 

“J understand you,” said the other, gently. 

‘* As to her,” pursued her father, “the sudden 
loss of her little picture and playfellow, and her 
early association with that mystery in which we 
all have our equal share, but which is not often 
so forcibly presented to a child, has necessarily 
had some influence on her character. Then, 
her mother and I were not young when we mar- 
ried, and Pet has always had a sort of grown-up 
life with us, though we have tried to adapt our- 
selves to her. We have been advised more than 
once when she has been a little ailing, to change 
climate and air for her as often as we could— 
especially at about this time of her life—and to 
keep her amused, So, as I have no need to stick 
at a bank-desk now (though I have been poor 
enough in my time I assure you, or I should 





| 


existence, Strict people as the phrase is, pro- 
fessors of a stern religion, their very religion was 
a gloomy sacrifice of tastes and sympathies that 
were never their own, offered up as part of a 
bargain for the security of their possessions. 
Austere faces, inexorable discipline, penance in 
this world and terror in the next—nothing grace- 
ful or gentle any where, and the void in my cowed 
heart every where—this was my childhood, if I 
may so misuse the word as to apply it to such 
a beginning of life.” 

“Really though ?” said Mr. Meagles, made 
very uncomfortable by the picture offered to his 
imagination. “That was a tough commence- 
ment. But come! You must now study, and 
profit by all that lies beyond it, like a practical 
man.” 

“If the people who are usually called practi- 
cal were practical in your direction—” 

“Why, so they are!” said Mr. Meagles. 

* Are they indeed ?” 

“Well, I suppose so,” returned Mr. Meagles, 
thinking about it. “Eh? One can but be prac- 
tical, and Mrs. Meagles and myself are nothing 


have married Mrs. Meagles long before), we go | else.” 
trotting about the world. This is how you found 
us staring at the Nile, and the Pyramids, and | ful than I had expected to find it then,” said 


the Sphinxes, and the Desert, and all the rest 
of it; and this is how Tattycoram will be a 
greater traveler in course of time than Captain 
Cook.” 

“T thank you,” said the other, “very heartily 
for your confidence.” 


“Don’t mention it,” returned Mr. Meagles, 


“T am sure you are quite welcome. And now, 
Mr. Clennam, perhaps I may ask you whether 
you have yet come to a decision where to go 
next ?” 

“Indeed, no. I am such a waif and stray 
every where, that I am liable to be drifted where 
any current may set.” 

‘It’s extraordinary to me—if you'll excuse 
my freedom in saying so—that you don’t go 
straight to London,” said Mr. Meagles, in the 
tone of a confidential adviser. 

“ Perhaps I shall.” 

“Ay! But I mean with a will.” 

“T have nowill. That is to say,” he colored 
a little, “‘next to none that I can put in action 
now. ‘Trained by main force; broken, not bent; 
heavily ironed with an object on which I was 
never consulted and which was never mine; 
shipped away to the other end of the world be- 
fore I was of age, and exiled there until my fa- 
ther’s death there, a year ago; always grinding 
in a mill I always hated; what is to be expected 
from me in middle-life? Will, purpose, hope? 
All those lights were extinguished before I could 
sound the words.” 

“Light ’em up again!” said Mr. Meagles. 

“Ah! Easily said. I am the son, Mr. Mea- 
gles, of a hard father and mother. I am the 
only child of parents who weighed, measured, 
and priced every thing: for whom what could 
not be weighed, measured, and priced had no 





“My unknown course is easier and more hope- 


Clennam, shaking his head with his grave smile. 
“Enough of me. Here is the boat!” 

The boat was filled with the cocked hats to 
which Mr. Meagles entertained a national objec- 
tion; and the wearers of those cocked hats land- 
ed and came up the steps, and all the impounded 
travelers congregated together. There was then 
a mighty production of papers on the part of the 
cocked hats, and a calling over of names, and 
great work of signing, sealing, stamping, inking, 
and sanding, with exceedingly blurred, gritty, 
and undecipherable results. Finally, every thing 
was done according to rule, and the travelers 
were at liberty to depart whithersoever they 
would. 

They made little account of stare and glare 
in the new pleasure of recovering their freedom, 
but flitted across the harbor in gay boats, and 
reassembled at a great hotel, whence the sun 
was excluded by closed lattices, and where bare 
paved floors, lofty ceilings, and resounding cor- 
ridors, tempered the intense heat. There, a 
great table in a great room, was soon profusely 
covered with a superb repast; and the quaran- 
tine quarters became bare indeed, remembered 
among dainty dishes, southern fruits, cooled 
wines, flowers from Genoa, snow from the mount- 
ain tops, and all the colors of the rainbow flash- 
ing in the mirrors. 

“But I bear those monotonous walls no ill- 
will now,” said Mr. Meagles. ‘One always be- 
gins to forgive a place as soon as it’s left behind; 
I dare say a prisoner begins to relent toward his 
prison, after he is let out.” 

They were about thirty in company, and all 
talking; but necessarily in groups. Father and 
Mother Meagles sat with their daughter between 
them, the last three on one side of the table: on 
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the opposite side sat Mr, Clennam; a tall French 
gentleman with raven hair and beard, of a swart 
and terrible, not to say genteelly diabolical as- 
pect, but who had shown himself the mildest of 
men; and a handsome young English woman, 
traveling quite alone, who had a proud observ- 
ant face, and had either withdrawn herself from 
the rest or been avoided by the rest—nobody, 
herself excepted perhaps, could have quite de- 
cided which. The rest of the party were of the 
usual materials. Travelers on business and tray- 
elers for pleasure ; officers from India on leave ; 
merchants in the Greek and Turkey trades; a 
clerical English husband in a meek strait-waist- 
coat, on a wedding trip with his young wife; a 
majestic English mamma and papa, of the pa- 
trician order, with a family of three growing up 
daughters, who were keeping a journal for the 
confusion of their fellow-creatures; and a deaf 
old English mother, tough in travel, with a very 
decidedly grown up daughter indeed, which 
daughter went sketching about the universe in 
the expectation of ultimately toning herself off 
into the married state. 

The reserved Englishwoman took up Mr. Mea- 
gles in his last remark. 

“Do you mean that a prisoner forgives his 
prison ?” said she, slowly and with emphasis. 

“That was my speculation, Miss Wade. I 
don’t pretend to know positively how a prisoner 
might feel. I never was one before.” 


“Mademoiselle doubts,” said the French gen- 
tleman in his own language, “its being so easy 


to forgive ?” 

“ I do.” 

Pet had to translate this passage to Mr. Mea- 
gles, who never by any accident acquired any 
knowledge whatever of the language of any 
country into which he traveled. “Oh!” said he, 
“Dear me! But that’s a pity, isn’t it?” 

“That I am not credulous ?” said Miss Wade. 

“Not exactly that. Put it another way. That 
you can’t believe it easy to forgive.” 

‘My experience,” she quietly returned, “has 
been correcting my belief in many respects, for 
some years. It is our natural progress, I have 
heard.” 

“Well, well! But it’s not natural to bear 
malice, I hope?” said Mr. Meagles cheerily. 

“Tf I had been shut up in any place to pine 
and suffer, I should always hate that place and 
wish to burn it down, or raze it to the ground. 
I know no more.” S 

‘Strong, Sir,” said Mr. Meagles to the French- 
man; it being another of his habits to address 
individuals of all nations in idiomatic English, 
with a perfect conviction that they were bound 
to understand it somehow. ‘Rather forcible in 
our fair friend, you'll agree with me, I think?” 

The French gentleman courteously replied, 
“Plait-il?” To which Mr. Meagles returned 
with much satisfaction, “You are right. My 
opinion.” 

The breakfast beginning by-and-by to languish, 
Mr. Meagles made the company a speech. It 





was short enough and sensible enough, consid- 
ering that it was a speech at all, and hearty, It 
merely went to the effect that as they had all 
been thrown together by chance, and had al] 
preserved a good understanding together, and 
were now about to disperse, and were not likely 
ever to find themselves all together again, what 
could they do better than bid farewell to one 
another, and give one another good speed, in a 
simultaneous glass of cool Champagne all round 
the table? It was done, and with a general 
shaking of hands the assembly broke up forever, 

The solitary young lady all this time had said 
no more. She rose with the rest, and silently 
withdrew to a remote corner of the great room, 
where she sat herself on a couch in a window, 
seeming to watch the reflection of the water as 
it made a silver quivering on the bars of the lat- 
tice. She sat, turned away from the whole 
length of the apartment, as if she were lonely 
of her own haughty choice. And yet it would 
have been as difficult as ever to say, positively, 
whether she avoided the rest, or was avoided. 

The shadow in which she sat, falling like a 
gloomy vail across her forehead, accorded very 
well with the character of her beauty. One could 
hardly see the face, so still and scornful, set off 
by the arched dark eyebrows, and the folds of 
dark hair, without wondering what its expres- 
sion would be if a change came over it. That 
it could soften or relent appeared next to im- 
possible. That it could deepen into anger or 
any extreme of defiance, and that it must change 
in that direction when it changed at all, would 
have been its peculiar impression upon most ob- 
servers. It was dressed and trimmed into no 
ceremony of expression. Although not an open 
face, there was no pretense in it. I am self- 
contained and self-reliant; your opinion is no- 
thing to me; I have no interest in you, care no- 
thing for you, and see and hear you with indif- 
ference—this it said plainly. It said so in the 
proud eyes, in the lifted nostril, in the handsome, 
but compressed and even cruel mouth. Cover 
either two of those channels of expression, and 
the third would have said so still. Mask them 
all, and the mere turn of the head would have 
shown an unsubduable nature, 

Pet had moved up to her (she had been the 
subject of remark among her family and. Mr. 
Clennam, who were now the only other occu- 
pants of the room), and was standing at her side. 

“ Are you”—she turned her eyes, and Pet 
faltered—*‘ expecting any one to meet you here, 
Miss Wade ?” 

“I? No.” 

“Father is sending to the Poste Restante. 
Shall he have the pleasure of directing the mes- 
senger to ask if there are any letters for you?” 

“T thank him, but I know there can be none.” 

‘“*We are afraid,” said Pet, sitting down be- 
side her, shyly and half tenderly, that you will 
feel quite deserted when we are all gone.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Not,” said Pet, apologetically, and embar- 
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rassed by her eyes, “ not, of course, that we are 
uny company to you, or that we have been able 
to be so, or that we thought you wished it.” 

“]T have not intended to make it understood 
that I did wish it.” 

“No. Of course. But—in short,” said Pet, 
timidly touching her hand as it lay impassive on 
the sofa between them, ‘‘ will you not allow fa- 
ther to render you any slight assistance or serv- 
ice. He will be very glad.” 

“Very glad,” said Mr. Meagles, coming for- 
ward with his wife and Clennam. ‘“ Any thing 
short of speaking the language I shall be delight- 
ed to undertake, I am sure.” 

“T am obliged to you,” she returned, “but 
my arrangements are made, and I prefer to go 
my own way in my own manner.” 

“ Do you?” said Mr. Meagles to himself, as 
he surveyed her with a puzzled look. ‘ Well! 
There’s character in that, too.” 

“T am not much used to the society of young 
ladies, and I am afraid I may not show my ap- 
preciation of it as others might. A pleasant 
journey to you. Good-by!” 

She would not have put out her hand, it seem- 
ed, but that Mr. Meagles put out his so straight 
before her, that she could not pass it. She put 


hers in it, and it lay there just as it had lain 
upon the couch. 

“*Good-by !” said Mr. Meagles. ‘‘This is the 
last good-by upon the list, for Mother and I have 
just said it to Mr. Clennam here, and he only 
waits to say it to Pet. Good-by! We may never 


meet again.” 

“In our course through life we shall meet the 
people who are coming to meet us, from many 
strange places and by many strange roads,” was 
the composed reply; “‘and what it is set to us 
to do to them, and what it is set to them to do 
to us, will all be done.” 

There was something in the manner of these 
words that jarred upon Pet’s ear. It implied 
that what was to be done was necessarily evil, 
and it caused her to say in a whisper, “Oh, fa- 
ther!” and to shrink childishly in her spoilt way 
a little closer to him. This was not lost on the 
speaker. 

“Your pretty daughter,” she said, “ starts to 
think of such things. Yet,” looking full upon 
her, “you may be sure that there are men and 
women already on their road, who have their 
business to do with you, and who will do it. Of 
a certainty they will do it. They may be com- 
ing hundreds, thousands of miles over the sea 
there; they may be close at hand now; they 
may be coming, for any thing you know, or any 
thing you can do to prevent it, from the vilest 
sweepings of this very town.” 

With the coldest of farewells, and with a cer- 
tain worn expression on her beauty that gave it, 
though scarcely yet in its prime, a wasted look, 
she left the room. 

Now, there were many stairs and passages that 
she had to traverse in passing from that part of 
the spacious house to the chamber she had se- 
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cured for her own occupation. When she had 
almost completed the journey, and was passing 
along the gallery in which her room was, she 
heard an angry sound of muttering and sobbing. 
A door stood open, and within she saw the at- 
tendant upon the girl she had just left—the maid 
with the curious name. 

She stood still to look at this maid. A sullen, 
passionate girl! Her rich black hair was all 
about her face, her face was flushed and hot, 
and as she sobbed and raged she plucked at her 
lips with an unsparing hand. 

“Selfish brutes!” said the girl, sobbing and 
heaving between whiles. ‘Not caring what be- 
comes of me! Leaving me here hungry and 
thirsty and tired, to starve, for any thing they 
care! Beasts! Devils! Wretches!” 

“My poor girl, what is the matter?” 

She looked up suddenly, with reddened eyes, 
and with her hands suspended, in the act of 
pinching her neck, freshly disfigured with great 
“It’s nothing to you what's the 
matter. It don’t signify to any one.” 

“Oh yes it does; I am sorry to see you so,” 

“You are not sorry,” said the girl. ‘‘ You are 
glad. You know you are glad. I never was like 
this but twice, over in the quarantine yonder, 
and both times you found me, I am afraid of 
you.” 

“ Afraid of me?” 

“Yes. You seem to come like my own anger, 
my own malice, my own—whatever it is—I don’t 
know what itis. But I am ill-used, I am ill-used, 
Iam ill-used!” Here the so’s and the tears, and 
the tearing hand, which had all been suspended 
together since the first surprise, went on together 
anew. 

The visitor stood looking at her with a strange 
attentive smile. It was wonderful to see the fury 
of the contest in the girl, and the bodily struggle 
she made as if she were rent by the Demons of 
old. 

“T am younger than she is by two or three 
years, and yet it’s me that looks after her, as if 
I was old, and it’s she that’s always petted and 
called Baby! I detest the name. I hate her. 
They make a fool of her, they spoil her. She 
thinks of nothing but herself, she thinks no more 
of me than if I was a stock and a stone!” So 
the girl went on. 

“You must have patience.” 

‘“*T won't have patience !” 

‘If they take much care of themselves, and 
little or none of you, you must not mind it.” 

“T will sind it!” 

“Hush! Be more prudent. You forget your 
dependent position.” 

“JT don't care for that. Tllrunaway. I'll do 
some mischief. I won't bear it; I can’t bear it; 
I shall die if I try to bear it!” 

The observer stood with her hand upon’ her 
own bosom, looking at the girl, as one afflicted 
with a diseased part might curiously watch the 
dissection and exposition of an analogous case. 

The girl raged and battled with all the force 
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of her youth and fullness of life, until by little | At such a happy time, so propitious to the 
and little her passionate exclamations trailed off | interests of religion and morality, Mr. Arthur 
into broken murmurs as if she were in pain. By | Clennam, newly arrived from Marseilles by way 
corresponding degrees she sunk into a chair, then | of Dover, and by Dover coach the Blue-eyed 
upon her knees, then upon the ground beside the | Maid, sat in the window of a coffee-house on 
bed, drawing the coverlet with her, half to hide | Ludgate Hill. Ten thousand responsible houses 
her shamed head and wet hair in it, and half, poms meer him, frowning as heavily on the 
as it seemed, to embrace it, rather than have | streets they composed as if they were every 


nothing to take to her repentant breast. 


“Go away from me, go away from mé! When | 


my temper comes upon me, I am mad. I know 
I might keep it off if I only tried hard enough, 
and sometimes I do try hard enough, and at | 
other times I don’t and won't. What have I 
éaid! I knew, when I said it, it was all lies. 
They think I am being taken care of somewhere, | 
and have allI want. They are nothing but good 
to me. I love them dearly; no people could | 
ever be kinder to a thankless creature than they | 
always are to me. Do, do go away, for I am 
afraid of you! Iam afraid of myself when I | 


feel my temper coming, and I am as much afraid | 


of you. Go away from me, and let me pray and 
cry myself better !” 
The day passed on; and again the wide stare 


stared itself out; and the hot night was on Mar- | 


seilles; and through it the caravan of the morn- 
ing, all dispersed, went their appointed ways. 
And thus ever, by day and night, under the sun 
and under the stars, climbing the dusty hills and 
toiling along the weary plains, journeying by 
land and journeying by sea, coming and going 
so strangely, to meet and to act and react on one 


another, move all we restless travelers through 
the pilgrimage of life. 
————————.—_— 
CHAPTER III.—HOME, 


Tr was a Sunday evening in London, gloomy, 


close, and stale. Maddening church bells of all 
degrees of dissonance, sharp and flat, cracked 
and clear, fast and slow, made the brick and 
mortar echoes hideous. Melancholy streets in 
a penitential garb of soot, steeped the souls of 
the people who were condemned to look at them 
out of windows, in dire despondency. In every 
thoroughfare, up almost every alley, and down 
almost every turning, some doleful bell was throb- 
bing, jerking, tolling, as if the plague were in 
the city and the dead-carts were going round. 
Every thing was bolted and barred that could 
by possibility furnish relief to an overworked 
people. No pictures, no unfamiliar animals, no 
rare plants or flowers, no natural or artificial 
wonders of the ancient world—all taboo with 
that enlightened strictness, that the ugly South 


Sea gods in the British Museum might have | 


| one inhabited by the ten young men of the Cal- 
ender’s story, who blackened their faces and be- 
| moaned their miseries every night. Fifty thou- 
| sand lairs surrounded him where people lived so 
|unwholesomely, that fair water put into their 
crowded rooms on Saturday night would be cor- 
| rupt on Sunday morning; albeit my lord, their 
county member, was amazed that they failed 
to sleep in company with their butcher’s meat. 
Miles of close wells and pits of houses, where 
| the inhabitants gasped for air, stretched far aw ay 
| toward every point of the compass. Through 
the heart of the town a deadly sewer ebbed and 
flowed in the place of a fine fresh river. What 
secular want could the million or so of haman 
beings whose daily labor, six days in the week, 
lay among these Arcadian objects, from the sweet 
sameness of which they had no escape between 
the cradle and the grave—what secular want 
could they possibly have upon their seventh day ? 
Clearly they could want nothing but a stringent 
policeman. 

Mr. Arthur Clennam sat in the window of the 
coffee-house on Ludgate Hill, counting one of 
the neighboring bells, making sentences and bur- 
dens of songs out of it in spite of himself, and 
wondering how many sick people it might be 
the death of in the course of a year. As the 
hour approached, its changes of measure made 
it more and more exasperating. At the quar- 
ter, it went off into a condition of deadly lively 
importunity, urging the populace in a voluble 
manner to Come to church, Come to church, 
Come to church! At the ten minutes, it be- 
came aware that the congregation would be 
scanty, and slowly hammered out in low spirits, 
They won’t come, they won’t come, they won't 
come! At five minutes, it abandoned hope and 
shook every house in the neighborhood for three 
hundred seconds, with one dismal swing per sec- 
ond, as a groan of despair. 

“Thank Heaven!” said Clennam, when the 
hour struck, and the bell stopped. 

But its sound had revived a long train of mis- 
erable Sundays, and the procession would not 
stop with the bell, but continued to march on. 
“ Heaven forgive me,” said he, “and those who 





trained me. How I have hated this day !” 


supposed themselves at home again. Nothing} There was the dreary Sunday of his child- 
to see but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to hood, when he sat with his hands before him, 
breathe but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to | scared out of his senses by a horrible tract which 
change the brooding mind, or raise it up. No- | commenced business with the poor child by ask- 
thing for the spent toiler to do, but to compare | ing him in its title, why he was going to Per- 
the monotony of his seventh day with the mo- | dition?—a piece of curiosity that he really in a 
notony of his six days, think what « weary life | frock and drawers was not in a condition to sat- 
he led, and make the best of it—or the worst, | isfy—and which, for the further attraction of 
according to the probabilities. | his infant mind, had a parenthesis in every other 
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line with some such hiccoughing reference as 
2 Ep. Thess. c. iii., v. 6 and 7, There was the 
sleepy Sunday of his boyhood, when, like a mil- 
itary deserter, he was marched to chapel by a 
picket of teachers three times a day, morally 
handcuffed to another boy ; and when he would 
willingly have bartered two meals of indiges- 
tible sermon for another ounce or two of inferior 
mutton at his scanty dinner in the flesh. There 
was the interminable Sunday of his nonage; 
when his mother, stern of face and unrelenting 
of heart, would sit all day behind a Bible—bound 
like her own construction of it in the hardest, 
barest, and straitest boards, with one dinted or- 
nament on the cover like the drag of a chain, and 
a wrathful sprinkling of red upon the edges of 
the leaves—as if it, of all books! were a fortifi- 
cation against sweetness of temper, natural af- 
fection, and gentle intercourse. There was the 
resentful Sunday of a little later, when he sat 
glowering and glooming through the tardy length 
of the day, with a sullen sense of injury in his 
heart, and no more real knowledge of the be- 
neficent history of the New Testament, than if 
he had been bred among idolaters. There was 
a legion of Sundays, all days of unserviceable 
bitterness and mortification, slowly passing be- 
fore him. 

‘*Beg pardon, Sir,” said a brisk waiter, rub- 
bing the table. ‘ Wish see bedroom ?” 

“Yes. I have just made up my mind to do 
it.” 

“Chaymaid!” cried the waiter. ‘“Gelen box 
num seven wish see room!” 


was not thinking of what I said; I answered 
mechanically. I am not going to sleep here. 
I am going home.” 

‘Deed, Sir? Chaymaid! Gelen box num 
seven, not go sleep here, gome.” 

He sat in the same place as the day died, 
looking at the dull houses opposite, and think- 
ing, if the disembodied spirits of former inhab- 
itants were ever conscious of them, how they 
must pity themselves for their old places of im- 
prisonment. Sometimes a face would appear 
behind the dingy glass of a window, and would 
fade away into the gloom as if it had seen 
enough of life and had vanished out of it. Pres- 
ently the rain began to fall in slanting lines be- 
tween him and those houses, and people began 
to collect under cover of the public passage op- 
posite, and to look out hopelessly at the sky as 
the rain dropped thicker and faster. Then wet 
umbrellas began to appear, draggled skirts, and 
mud. What the mud had been doing with it- 
self, or where it came from, who could say? 
But it seemed to collect in a moment, as a 
crowd will, and in five minutes to have splashed 
all the sons and daughters of Adam. The lamp- 
lighter was going his rounds now; and as the 
fiery jets sprang up under his touch, one might 
have fancied them astonished at being suffered 
to introduce any show of brightness into such a 
dismal scene. 








Mr. Arthur Clennam took up his hat, and 
buttoned his coat, and walked out. In the coun- 
try, the rain would have developed a thousand 
fresh scents, and every drop would have had its 
bright association with some beautiful form of 
growth or life. In the city, it developed only 
foul stale smells, and was a sickly, lukewarm, 
dirt-stained, wretched addition to the gutters. 

He crossed by Saint Paul's and went down, 
at a long angle, almost to the water's edge, 
through some of the crooked and descending 
streets which lie (and lay more crookedly and 
closely then) between the river and Cheapside. 
Passing, now the mouldy hall of some obsolete 
Worshipful Company, now the illuminated win- 
dows of a Congregationless Church that seemed 
to be waiting for some adventurous Belzoni to 
dig it out and discover its history; passing si- 
lent warehouses and wharves, and here and 
there a narrow alley leading to the river, where 
a wretched little bill, Founp Drownep, was 
weeping on the wet wall, he came at last to 
the house he sought. An old brick house, so 
dingy as to be all but black, standing by itself 
within a gateway. Before it, a square court- 
yard where a shrub or two and a patch of grass 
were as rank (which is saying much) as the 
iron railings inclosing them were rusty; behind 
it, a jumble of roofs. It was a double house, 
with long, narrow, heavily -framed windows. 
Many years ago, it had had it in its mind to 
slide down sideways; it had been propped up, 
however, and was leaning on some half dozen 


| gigantic crutches: which gymnasium for the 
“Stay!” said Clennam, rousing himself. “TI 


neighboring cats, weather-stained, smoke-black- 
ened, and overgrown with weeds, appeared in 
these latter days to be no very sure reliance. 

“Nothing changed!” said the traveler, stop- 
ping to look round. “Dark and miserable as 
ever! A light in my mother’s window, which 
seems never to have been extinguished since 
I came home twice a year from school, and 
dragged my box over this pavement. Well, 
well, well!” 

He went up to the door, which had a project- 
ing canopy in carved work, of festooned jack- 
towels and children’s heads with water on the 
brain, designed after a once popular monument- 
al pattern; and knocked. A shuffling step was 
soon heard on the stone floor of the hall, and 
the door was opened by an old man, bent and 
dried, but with keen eyes. 

He had a candle in his hand, and he held it 
up for a moment to assist his keen eyes. “ Ah, 
Mr. Arthur!” he said, without any emotion, 
“you are come at last! Step in.” 

Mr. Arthur stepped in and shut the door. 

“Your figure is filled out, and set,” said the 
old man, turning to look at him with the light 
raised again, and shaking his head; “but you 
don’t come up to your father in my opinion. 
Nor yét your mother.” 

“ How is my mother?” 

“She is as she always is now. Keeps her 
room when not actually bedridden, and hasn’t 
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been out of it fifteen times in as many years, 
Arthur.” They had walked into a spare, mea- 
gre dining-room. The old man had put the 
candlestick upon the table, and, supporting his 
right elbow with his left hand, was smoothing 
his leathern jaws while he looked at the visit- 
or. The visitor offered his hand. The old man 
took it coldly enough, and seemed to prefer 
his jaws; to which he returned, as soon as he 
could. 

“*T doubt if your mother will approve of your 
coming home on the Sabbath, Arthur,” he said, 
shaking his head warily. 

“You wouldn't have me go away again?” 

“Qh! I? 1? Iam not the master. It’s not 
what J would have. I have stood between your 
father and mother for a number of years. I 
don’t pretend to stand between your mother and 
you.” 

*“* Will you tell her that I have come home ?” 

“Yes, Arthur, yes. Oh to be sure! [I'll tell 
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her that you have come home. Please to wait 
here. You won't find the room changed.” He 
took another candle from a cupboard, lighted it, 
left the first on the table, and went upon his er- 
rand. He was a short, bald old man, in a high- 
shouldered black coat and waistcoat, drab breech- 
es, and long drab gaiters. He might, from his 
dress, have been either clerk or servant, and in 
fact had long been both. There was nothing 
about him in the way of decoration but a watch, 
which was lowered into the depths of its proper 
pocket by an old black ribbon, and had a tar- 
nished copper key moored above it, to show 
where it was sunk. His head was awry, and 
he had a one-sided, crab-like way with him, 
as if his foundations had yielded at about the 
same time as those of the house, and he ought 
to have been propped up in a similar man- 
ner. 

“How weak am I,” said Arthur Clennam, 
when he was gone, “that I could shed tears at 
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this reception! I, who have never experienced 
any thing else; who have never expected any 
thing else.” 

He not only could, but did. It was the mo- 
mentary yielding of a nature that had been dis- 
appointed from the dawn of its perceptions, but 
had not quite given up all its hopeful yearnings 
yet. He subdued it, took up the candle and 
examined the room. The old articles of furni- 
ture were in their old places; the Plagues of 
Egypt, much the dimmer for the fly and smoke 
plagues of London, were framed and glazed 
upon the walls. There was the old cellaret with 
nothing in it, lined with lead, like a sort of coffin 
in compartments ; there was the old dark closet, 
also with nothing in it, of which he had been 
many a time the sole contents, in days of pun- 
ishment, when he had regarded it as the verita- 
ble entrance to that bourne to which the tract 
had found him galloping. There was the large, 
hard-featured clock on the sideboard, which he 
used to see bending its figured brows upon him 
with a savage joy when he was behind-hand 
with his lessons, and which, when it was wound 
up once a week with an iron handle, used to 
sound as if it were growling in ferocious antici- 
pation of the miseries into which it would bring 
him. But here was the old man come back, 
saying, “‘ Arthur, I'll go before and light you.” 

Arthur followed him up the staircase, which 
was paneled off into spaces like so many mourn- 
ing tablets, into a dim bedchamber, the floor of 
which had gradually so sunk and settled that 
the fire-place was in a dell. On a black bier- 
like sofa in this hollow, propped up behind with 
one great angular black bolster, like the block at 
a state execution in the good old times, sat his 
mother in a widow’s dress. 

She and his father had been at variance from 
his earliest remembrance. To sit speechless 
himself in the midst of rigid silence, glancing in 
dread from the one averted face to the other, 
had been the peacefulest occupation of his child- 
hood. She gave him one glassy kiss, and four 
stiff fingers muffled in worsted. This embrace 
concluded, he sat down on the opposite side of 
her little table. There was a fire in the grate, 
as there had been night and day for fifteen years. 
There was a kettle on the hob, as there had been 
night and day for fifteen years. There was a 
little mound of damped ashes on the top of the 
fire, and another little mound swept together 
under the grate, as there had been night and 
day for fifteen years. There was a smell of 
black-dye in the airless room, which the fire had 
been drawing out of the crape and stuff of the 
widow’s dress for fifteen months, and out of the 
bier-like sofa for fifteen years. 

“Mother, this is a change from your old act- 
ive habits,” 

“The world has narrowed to these dimen- 
sions, Arthur,” she replied, glancing round the 
room. ‘‘It is well for me that I never set my 
heart upon its hollow vanities.” 

The old influence of her presence and her 
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stern strong voice, so gathered about her son, 
that he felt conscious of a renewal of the timid 
chill and reserve of his childhood. 

**Do you never leave your room, mother?” 

“What with my rheumatic affection, and what 
with its attendant debility or nervous weaknese 
—names are of no matter now—I have lost the 
use of my limbs. I never leave my room. I 
have not been outside this door for—tell him for 
how long,” she said, speaking over her shoul- 
der. 

“A dozen year next Christmas,” returned a 
cracked voice out of the dimness behind. 

“Is that Affery ?” said Arthur, looking toward 
it. 

The cracked voice replied that it was Affery ; 
and an old woman came forward into what doubt- 
ful light there was, and kissed her hand once ; 
then subsided again into the dimness. 

“Tam able,” said Mrs. Clennam, with a slight 
motion of her worsted-muffled right hand toward 
a chair on wheels, standing before a tall writing- 
cabinet close shut up, “I am able to attend to 
my business duties, and I am thankful for the 
privilege. It is a great privilege. But no more 
of business on this day. It is a bad night, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

‘ Does it snow ?” 

“Snow, mother? And we only yet in Sep- 
tember ?” 

** All seasons are alike to me,” she returned, 
with a grim kind of luxuriousness. “I know no- 
thing of summer and winter, shut up here. The 
Lord has been pleased to put me beyond a!l 
that.” With her cold gray eyes and her eok! 
gray hair, and her immovable face, as stiff as 
the folds of her stony head-dress—her being be- 
yond the reach of the seasons seemed but a fit 
sequence to her being beyond the reach of all 
changing emotions. 

On her little table lay two or three books, her 
handkerchief, a pair of steel spectacles newly 
taken off, and an old-fashioned gold watch in a 
heavy double case. Upon this last object her 
son’s eyes and her own now rested together. 

“T see that you received the packet I sent you 
on my father’s death safely, mother.” 

“You see.” 

‘I never knew my father to show so much 
anxiety on any subject, as that his watch should 
be sent straight to you.” 

“} keep it here as a remembrance of your 
father.” 

“Tt was not until the last that he expressed 
the wish—when he could only put his hand 
upon it, and very indistinctly say to me, ‘ Your 
mother.’ A moment before, I thought him wan- 
dering in his mind, as he had been for many 
hours—I think he had no consciousness of pain 
in his short iliness—when I saw him turn him- 
self in his bed and try to open it.” 

“ Was your father, then, not wandering in his 
mind when he tried to open it ?” 

“No. He was quite sensible at that time.” 
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Mrs. Clennam shook her head; whether in 
dismissal of the deceased or opposing herself to 
her son’s opinion, was not clearly expressed. 

“ After my father’s death I opened it myself, 
thinking there might be, for any thing I knew, 
some memorandum there. However, as I need 
not tell you, mother, there was nothing but the 
old silk watch-paper worked in beads, which you 
found (no doubt) in its place between the cases, 
where I found it and left it.” 

Mrs. Clennam signified assent; then added, 
“No more of business on this day,” and then 
added, “ Affery, it is nine, o’clock.” 

Upon this, the old woman cleared the little 
table, went out of the room, and quickly return- 
ed with a tray, on which was a dish of little 
rusks and a small precise pat of butter, cool, 
symmetrical, white, and plump. The old man 
who had been standing by the door in one atti- 
tude during the whole interview, looking at the 
mother up stairs as he had looked at the son 
down stairs, went out at the same time, and, 
after a longer absence, returned with another 
tray, on which was the greater part of a bottle 
of port wine (which, to judge by his panting, he 
had brought from the cellar), a lemon, a sugar 
basin, and a spice-box. With these materials, 
and the aid of the kettle, he filled a tumbler 
with a hot and odorous mixture, measured out 
and compounded with as much nicety as a phy- 
sician’s prescription. Into this mixture Mrs. 


Clennam dipped certain of the rusks and ate 
them; while the old woman buttered certain 


ether of the rusks, which were to be eaten alone. 
When the invalid had eaten all the rusks and 
drunk all the mixture, the two trays were re- 
moved; and the books and the candle, watch, 
handkerchief, and spectacles were replaced upon 
the table. She then put on the spectacles and 
read certain passages aloud from a book—stern- 
ly, fiercely, wrathfully—praying that her ene- 
mies (she made them by her tone and manner 
expressly hers) might be put to the edge of the 
sword, consumed by fire, smitten by plagues and 
leprosy, that their bones might be ground to 
dust, and that they might be utterly exterm- 
inated. As sh> read on, years seemed to fall 
away from her son like the imaginings of a 
dream, and all the old dark horrors of his usual 
preparation for the sleep of an innocent child to 
overshadow him. 

She shut the book and remained for a little 
time with her face shaded by her hand. So did 
the old man, otherwise still unchanged in atti- 
tude; so, probably, did the old woman in her 
dimmer part of the room. Then the sick wo- 
man was ready for bed. 

“Good-night, Arthur. Affery will see to your 
accommodation. Only touch me, for my hand 
is tender.” He touched the worsted muffling of 
her hand—that was nothing; if his mother had 
been sheathed in brass there would have been 
no new barrier between them—and followed the 
old man and woman down stairs. 

The latter asked him, when they were alone 





together among the heavy shadows of the din. 
ing-room, would he have some supper ? 

“No, Affery, no supper.” 

“ You shall if you like,” said Affery. “There's 
her to-morrow’s partridge in the larder—her 
first this year ; say the word and I'll cook it.” 

No, he had not long dined, and could eat no- 
thing. 

‘‘Have something to drink, then,” said Af- 
fery; ‘you shall have some of her bottle of 
port, if you like, Ill tell Jeremiah that you or- 
dered me to bring it you.” 

No; nor would he have that, either. 

“Tt’s no reason, Arthur,” said the old woman, 
bending over him to whisper, “that because I 
am afeared of my life of ’em, you should be. 
You’ve got half the property, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well then, don’t you be cowed. You're cley- 
er, Arthur, an’t you?” 

He nodded, as she seemed to expect an an- 
swer in the aflirmative. 

“Then stand up against them! She’s awful 
clever, and none but a clever one durst say a 
word to her. //e’s a clever one—oh, he’s a cley- 
er one!—and he gives it her when he has a 
mind to’t, he does!” 

“Your husband does ?” 

“Does? It makes me shake from head to 
foot to hear him give it her. My husband, Jere- 
miah Flintwinch, can conquer even your mother, 
What can he be but a clever one to do that!” 

His shuffling footstep coming toward them 
caused her to retreat to the other end of the 
room. Though a tall, hard-favored, sinewy old 
woman, who in her youth might have enlisted 
in the Foot Guards without much fear of dis- 
covery, she collapsed before the little keen eyed 
crab-like old man. 

“Now Affery,” said he, ‘‘now woman, what 
are you doing? Can’t you find Master Arthur 
something or another to pick at?” 

Master Arthur repeated his recent refusal to 
pick at any thing. 

“Very well, then,” said the old man; ‘make 
his bed. Stir yourself.” His neck was so twist- 
ed that the knotted ends of his white cravat usu- 
pily dangled under one ear; his natural acerb- 
ity and energy, always contending with a second 
nature of habitual repression, gave his features a 
swollen and suffused look; and altogether, he 
had a weird appearance of having hanged him- 
self at one time or other, and of having gone 
about ever since halter and all, exactly as some 
timely hand had cut him down. 

“You'll have bitter words together to-morrow, 
Arthur; you and your mother,” said Jeremiah. 
‘‘Your having given up the business on your fa- 
ther’s death—which she suspects, though we 
have left it to you to tell her—won’t go off 
smoothly.” 

“T have given up every thing in life for the 
business, and the time came for me to give up 
that.” 

“Good !” cried Jeremiah, evidently meaning 
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Bad. ‘‘ Very good! only don’t expect me to 
stand between your mother and you, Arthur. I 
stood between your mother and your father, 
fending off this, and fending off that, and yetting 
crushed and pounded betwixt them; and I’ve 
done with such work.” 

“You will never be asked to begin it again 
for me, Jeremiah.” 

“Good, I'm glad to hear it; because I should 

have had to d@cline it, if I had been. That's 
enough—as your mother says—and more than 
enough of such matters on a Sabbath night. 
Affery, woman, have you found what you want 
yet ?” 
” She had been collecting sheets and blankets 
from a press, and hastened to gather them up, 
and to reply, ‘Yes, Jeremiah.” Arthur Clen- 
nam helped her by carrying the load himself, 
wished the old man good-night, and went up 
stairs with her to the top of the house. 

They mounted up and up, through the musty 
smell of an old close house, little used, to a large 
garret bedroom. Meagre and spare, like all the 
other rooms, it was even uglier and grimmer 
than the rest, by being the place of banishment 
for the worn-out furniture. Its movables were 
ugly old chairs with worn-out seats, and ugly old 
chairs without any seats; a threadbare pattern- 
less carpet, a maimed table, a crippled ward- 
robe, a lean set of fire-irons like the skeleton of 
a set deceased, a washing-stand that looked as 
if it had stood for ages in a hail of dirty soap- 
suds, and a bedstead with four bare atomies of 
posts, each terminating in a spike, as if for the 
dismal accommodation of lodgers who might 
prefer to impale themselves. Arthur opened 
the long low window, and looked out upon the 
old blasted and blackened forest of chimneys, 
and the old red glare in the sky which had 
seemed to him once upon a time but a nightly 
reflection of the fiery environment that was pre- 
sented to his childish fancy in all directions, let 
it look where it would. 

He drew in his head again, sat down at the 
bedside, and looked on at Affery Flintwinch 
making the bed. 

“ Affery, you were not married when I went 
away.” 

She screwed her mouth into the form of say- 
ing “‘ No,” shook her head, and proceeded to get 
a pillow into its case. 

“How did it happen ?” 

“Why, Jeremiah, o’ course,” said Affery, with 
an end of the pillow-case between her teeth. 

“Of course he proposed it, but how did it all 
come about? I should have thought that nei- 
ther of you would have married; least of all 
-_ I have thought of your marrying each 

er.” 

“No more should I,” said Mrs. Flintwinch, 
tying the pillow tightly in its case. 

“That's what I mean. When did you begin 
to think otherwise ?” 

“Never begun to think otherwise at all,” said 
Mrs, Flintwinch. 





Seeing, as she patted the pillow into its place 
on the bolster, that he was still looking at her, 
as if waiting for the rest of her reply, she gave 
it a great poke in the middle, and asked, “‘ How 
could I help myself?” 

“How could you help yourself from being 
married ?” 

“OQ” course,” said Mrs. Flintwinch. “It was 
no doing o’ mine. J’d never thought of it. Td 
got something to do, without thinking, indeed! 
She kept me to it when she could go about, and 
she could go about then.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” echoed Mrs, Flintwinch. “That's 
what I said myself. Well! What's the use of 
considering? If them two clever ones has made 
up their minds to it, what’s left for me to do? 
Nothing.” 

‘*Was it my mother’s project, then ?” 

“The Lord bless you, Arthur, and forgive me 
the wish!” cried Affery, speaking always in a 
low tone. “If they hadn’t been both of a mind 
in it, how could it ever have been? Jeremiah 
never courted me; t’ant likely that he would, 
after living in the house with me and ordering 
me about for as many years as he’d done. He 
said to me one day, he said, ‘ Affery,’ he said, 
‘now I am going to tell you something. What 
do you think of the name of Flintwinch? ‘What 
do I think of it? I says. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘be- 
cause you're going to take it,’ he said. ‘Take 
it? I says. ‘Jere-mi-ah? Oh, he’s a clever 
one !” 

Mrs. Flintwinch went on to spread the upper 
sheet over the bed, and the blanket over that, 
and the counterpane over that, as if she had 
quite concluded her story. 

“Well?” said Arthur again. 

“Well?” echoed Mrs. Flintwineh again. 
“How could I help myself? He said to me, 
‘ Affery, you and me must be married, and Ill 
tell youwhy. She’s failing in health, and she’ll 
want pretty constant attendance up in her room, 
and we shall have to be much with her, and 
there’ll be nobody about now but ourselves when 
we're away from her, and altogether it will be 
more convenient. She’s of my opinion,’ he said, 
‘so if you'll put your bonnet on, next Monday 
morning at eight, we'll get it over.”” Mrs. Flint- 
winch tucked up the bed. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” repeated Mrs. Flintwinch, “I think 
so! I sits me down and says it. Well!—Jere- 
miah then says to me, ‘ As to banns, next Sun- 
day being the third time of asking (for I've put 
’em up a fortnight), is my reason for naming 
Monday. She'll speak to you about it herself, 
and now she'll find you prepared, Affery. That 
same day she spoke to me, and she said, ‘So, 
Affery, I understand that you and Jeremiah are 
going to be married. I am glad of it, and so 
are you, with reason. It is a very good thing 
for you, and very welcome under the circum- 
stances to me. He is a sensible man, and a 
trustworthy man, and a persevering man, and a 
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pious man.’ What could I say when it had come 
to that? Why, if it had been—a Smothering 
imstead of a Wedding,” Mrs. Flintwinch cast 
about in her mind with great pains for this form 
of expression, “I couldn’t have said a word upon 
it, against them two clever ones.” 

“In good faith, I believe so.” 

** And so you may, Arthur.” 

“ Affery, what girl was that in my mother’s 
room just now ?” 

“Girl ?” said Mrs. Flintwinch in a rather sharp 
key. 

“It was a girl, surely, whom I saw near you— 
almost hidden in the dark corner?” 

“Oh! She? Little Dorrit? She’s nothing; 
she’s a whim of—hers.” It was a peculiarity 
of Affery Flintwinch that she never spoke of 
Mrs. Clennam by name. “But there’s another 
sort of girls than that about. Have you forgot 
your old sweetheart? Long and long ago, I'll 
be bound.” 

“‘T suffered enough from my mother’s sepa- 
rating us, to remember her. I recollect her very 
weil.” 

‘Have you got another ?” 

“No.” 

® Here’s news for you, then. She’s well to do 
now, anda widow. And if you like to have her, 
why you can.” 

* And how do you know that, Affery ?” 

“Them two clever ones have been speaking 
about it. There’s Jeremiah on the stairs!” she 
was gone in a moment. 

Mrs. Flintwinch had introduced into the web 
that his mind was busily weaving, in that old 
workshop where the loom of his youth had stood, 
the last thread wanting to the pattern, The airy 
fally of a boy’s love had found its way even into 
that house, and he had been as wretched under 
its hopelessness as if the house had been a cas- 
tle of romance. Little more than a week ago, 
at Marseilles, the face of the pretty girl from 
whom he had parted with regret, had had an 
unusual interest for him, and a tender hold upon 
him, because of some resemblance, real or im- 
agined, to this first face that had soared out of 
his gloomy life into the bright glories of fancy. 
He leaned upon the sill of the long low window, 
and looking out upon the blackened forest of 
chimneys again, began to dream. For it had 
been the uniform tendency of this man’s life— 
so nfuch was wanting in it to think about, so 
much that might have been better directed and 
happier to speculate upon—to make him a 
dreamer, after all. 

——@—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER IV.—MRS. FLINTWINCH HAS A DREAM. 

Wuen Mrs. Flintwinch dreamed, she usually 
dreamed unlike the son of her old mistress, with 
her eyes shut. She had a curiously vivid dream 
that night, and before she had left the son of 
her old mistress many hours. In fact it was not 
at all like a dream, it was so very real in every 
respect. It happened in this wise: 

The bedcham 





ber occupied by Mr. and Mrs. | 


Flintwinch was within a few paces of that to 
which Mrs. Clennam had been so long confined. 
It was not on the same floor, for it was a room 
at the side of the house, which was approached 
by a steep descent of a few odd steps, diverging 
from the main staircase nearly opposite to Mrs. 
Clennam’s door. It could scarcely be said to be 
within call, the walls, doors, and paneling of the 
old place were so cumbrous; but it was within 
easy reach, in any undress, at any hour of the 
night, in any temperature. At the head of the 
bed, and within a foot of Mrs. Flintwinch’s ear, 
was a bell, the line of which hung ready to Mrs, 
Clennam’s hand, Whenever this bell rang, up 
started Affery, and was in the sick room before 
she was awake. 

Having got her mistress into bed, lighted her 
lamp, and given her good night, Mrs. Flintwinch 
went to roost as usual, saving that her lord had 
not yet appeared. It was her lord himself who 
became—unlike the last theme in the mind, ac- 
cording to the observation of most philosophers 
—the subject of Mrs. Flintwinch’s dream. 

It seemed to her that she awoke, after sleep- 
ing some hours, and found Jeremiah not yet 
abed. That she looked at the candle she had 
left burning, and measuring the time like King 
Alfred the Great, was confirmed by its wasted 
state in her belief that she had been asleep for 
some considerable period. That she arose there- 
upon, muffled herself up in a wrapper, put on 
her shoes, and went out on the staircase much 
surprised, to look for Jeremiah. 


The staircase was as wooden and solid as need 
be, and Affery went straight down it without any 


of those deviations peculiar to dreams. She did 
not skim over it, but walked down it, and guided 
herself by the banisters on account of her can- 
dle having died out. In one corner of the hall, 
behind the house~door, there was a little wait- 
ing-room, like a well-shaft, with a long narrow 
window in it as if it had been ripped up. In 
this room, which was never used, a light was 
burning. 

Mrs. Flintwinch crossed the hall, feeling its 
pavement cold to her stockingless feet, and 
peeped in between the rusty hinges of the door, 
which stood a little open. She expected to see 
Jeremiah fast asleep or in a fit, but he was calmly 
seated in a chair, awake, and in his usual health. 
But what—hey ?—Lord forgive us !—Mrs. Flint- 
winch muttered some ejaculation to this effect, 
and turned giddy. 

For, Mr. Flintwinch awake, was watching Mr. 
Flintwinch asleep. He sat on one side of a smal! 
table, looking keenly at himself on the other side 
with his chin sunk on his breast, snoring. The 
waking Flintwinch had his full front face pre- 
sented to his wife; the sleeping Flintwinch was 
in profile. The waking Flintwinch was the old 
original ; the sleeping Flintwinch was the double. 
Just as she might have distinguished between a 
tangible object and its reflection in a glass, Affery 
made out this difference with her head going 
round and round. 
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If she had had any doubt which was her own 
Jeremiah, it would have been resolved by his 
impatience. He looked about him for an offen- 
sive weapon, caught up the snuffers, and, before 
applying them to the cabbage-headed candle, 
lunged at the sleeper as though he would have 
run him through the body. 

“Who's that? What’s the matter?” cried 
the sleeper, starting. 

Mr. Flintwinch made a movement with the 
snuffers, as if he would have enforced silence on 
his companion by putting them down his throat ; 
the companion coming to himself, said, rubbing 
his eyes, ‘I forgot where I was.” 

“You have been asleep,” snarled Jeremiah, 
referring to his watch, ‘‘two hours. You said you 
would be rested enough if you had a short nap.” 

‘“T have had a short nap,” said Double. 

“ Half-past two o’clock in the morning,” mut- 
tered Jeremiah. ‘“‘Where’syourhat? Where's 
your coat? Where’s the box ?” 

“ All here,” said Double, tying up his throat 
with sleepy carefulness inashawl. ‘ Stop a min- 
ute. Now give me the sleeve—not that sleeve, 
the other one. Ha! I’m not as young as I was.” 
Mr. Flintwinch had pulled him into his coat with 
vehement energy. ‘“‘ You promised me a second 
glass after I was rested.” 

“ Drink it !” returned Jeremiah, “‘ and—choke 
yourself, I was going to say—but go, I mean.” 
At the same time he produced the identical port- 
wine bottle, and filled a wine-glass. 

“ Her port-wine, I believe ?” said Double, tast- 
ing it as if he were in the Docks, with hours to 
spare. ‘Her health.” 

He took a sip. 

“Your health !” 

He took another sip. 

“His health !” 

He took another sip. 

“And all friends round Saint Paul's.” He 
emptied and put down the wine-glass half-way 
through this ancient civic toast, and took up the 
box. It was an iron box some two feet square, 





which he carried under his arms pretty easily, 
Jeremiah watched his manner of adjusting it, 
with jealous eyes; tried it with his hands, to be 
sure that he had a firm hold of it; bade him for 
his life be careful what he was about; and then 
stole out on tiptoe to open the door for him. 
Affery, anticipating the last movement, was on 
the staircase. The sequence of things was 80 
ordinary and natural, that, standing there, she 
could hear the door open, feel the night air, and 
see the stars outside. 

But now came the most remarkable part of 
the dream. She felt so afraid of, her husband, 
that being on the staircase, she had not the 
power to retreat to her room (which she might 
easily have done before he had fastened the 
door), but stood there staring. Consequently 
when he came up the staircase to bed, candle 
in hand, he came full upon her. He looked as- 
tonished, but said not a word. He kept his eyes 
upon her, and kept advancing; and she, com- 
pletely under his influence, kept retiring before 
him. Thus, she walking backward and he walk- 
ing forward, they came into their own room. 
They were no sooner shut in there, than Mr, 
Flintwinch took her by the throat, and shook her 
until she was black in the face, 

“Why Affery, women— Affery !” said Mr. 
Flintwinch. ‘What have you been dreaming 
of? Wake up, wake up! What’s the matter?” 

“The—the matter, Jeremiah?” gasped Mrs, 
Flintwinch, rolling her eyes. 

“Why, Affery, woman— Affery! You have 
been getting out of bed in your sleep, my dear! 
I come up, after having fallen asleep myself, be- 
low, and find you in your wrapper here, with the 
nightmare. Affery, woman,” said Mr. Flint- 
winch, with a friendly grin on his expressive 
countenance, “if you ever have a dream of this 
sort again, it'll be a sign of your being in want 
of physic. And Ill give you such a dose, old 
woman—such a dose!” 

Mrs. Flintwinch thanked him and crept inte 
bed. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

HE public mind has been very much excited, 

during the month embraced in our Record, 
by apprehensions of difficulty between the United 
States and Great Britain. It was announced in 
the London T'imes, of October 25th, that the En- 
glish Government had sent several vessels of war 
to reinforce its West India squadron, and that this 
had been done for the purpose of repressing the 
movements which were in progress in various cities 
of the United States for the invasion of countries 
with which we were at peace, and that Great Brit- 
ain was determined to supply the ability which the 
American Government lacked to enforce its own 
laws. Such an article, echoed to some extent by 
other London journals which were known to enjoy 
the confidence and to represent the views of the 
British Ministry, was well calculated to create 





alarm both in England and the United States. 
Subsequent discussions showed that the British 
Government had disavowed the hostile intentions 
imputed to it by the London journals, and that the 
professed object of the reinforcement of the West 
India squadron was to intercept privateers, which, 
it was believed, were being fitted out in the Rus- 
sian interest in American ports. This belief grew 
out of representations made by Mr. A. Barclay, the 
British Consul at New York, to the British Min- 
ister at Washington, concerning the bark Maury, 
which he thought was being fitted out for a priva- 
teer. An inquiry into the facts showed that she 
was engaged in the China trade, and that all the 
suspicions entertained by the British Consul con- 
cerning her were unfounded. The American Gov- 
ernment, it is stated, have complained of the conduct 
of the British Minister and of some of the British 
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Consuls in the United States, for their conduct in | vention, which met at Topeka on the 27th of Oc, 
regard to enlisting recruits for the Crimea within | tober, closed its session on the 11th of November 
the United States. The action taken in the mat- | having formed a State Constitution which was t, 
ter, however, has not yet been made public. The | be submitted to the suffrages of the people on the 
letters of instructions written by Mr. Cushing, the | 15th of December. This instrument declares that 
Attorney General, to the District Attorney at Phil- | slavery shall not exist in the Territory after the 4th 
adelphia, concerning the trials had at that city for | of July, 1857. A resolution was introduced ap- 
violation of our Neutrality Laws, in the enlistment | proving the principle of the Nebraska Bill, but jt 
of recruits for the British service, have excited a was not passed. It also provides that married wo. 
good deal of indignation in England. In them he | men are to be secured in their right of individual 
declared that the Government of Great Britain had | property, obtained either before or after marriage, 
been guilty of a flagrant violation of our sovereign | and an equal right in the control and education of 
rights, and that this national wrong had been doub- | the children. In prosecutions for libel the truth 
led in magnitude by their instructions to their | may be given in evidence, and shall be deemed a 
agents to proceed so as not to violate the laws of justification. A State University and Normal 
the United States.——Congress met at Washington | Schools shall be established. The civilized and 
on the 3d of December; but as we are compelled to | friendly Indians may become citizens of the State. 
close this Record on that day, we are unable, there- | Judges are to be elected by the people. Topeka is 
fore, to present any account of its proceedings. | to be the capital temporarily, till the Legislature 
——tThe New York Election, which was mentioned | shall determine a site for a permanent location of 
in our last Record, resulted in the election of the | the State buildings. If this Constitution is adopt- 
American State officers. The vote for Secretary | ed by the people, an election for State officers is to 
of State was: Headley, American, 146,001; King, | be held on the third Tuesday of January. 


Republican, 135,962; Hatch, Administration Dem- 
ocrat, 90,518; Ward, National Democrat, 58,394, 
In the State Senate are 17 Republicans, 11 Amer- 
iecans, and 4 Democrats. The Assembly will con- 
tain 48 Democrats, 42 Republicans, and 38 Amer- 
icans. The Maryland election resulted in the 
election of Purnell, Controller, who received 
41,961 votes over Bowie, who received 39,160.——. 
At the election in Louisiana the Democratic ticket 
for State officers was elected ; three Democrats and 
one American were elected to Congress.——In Mis- 
sissippi the Democratic candidates for State officers 
and for Congress were elected.——The Georgia 
Legislature met at Milledgeville on the 5th of No- 
vember, Governor Johnson’s Message says that the 
State debt on the 20th of October was $2,644,222. 
In regard to national politics, the Governor urges 
the necessity of taking steps to resist the aggres- 
sions constantly made on the institution of Slavery. 
——Governor Pease, in his Message to the Legis- 
lature of Texas, recommends the acceptance of the 
Act of Congress for the adjustment of the Texas 
debt, notwithstanding the result of the late elec- 
tion, which shows a majority of 2200 against it. 
The finances of Texas are in good condition, and 
the Governor recommends a reduction of the State 
tax.——In Alabama, Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick 
has been re-elected Senator in the Congress of the 
United States. The Legislature of South Caro- 
lina met on the 26th of November. Governor 
Adams, in his Message, recommends a revision of 
the school system of the State, and such an amend- 
ment of the laws concerning colored seamen as will 
allow those from foreign countries to remain on 
board their vessels instead of being imprisoned. 
He rebukes the conduct of the State of Massachu- 
setts in impeding the enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and concludes by saying that South 
Carolina will encounter the dangers of civil war 
rather than submit to the degradation and ruin 
which the agitation in regard to slavery threatens 
to bring upon her.——The anniversary of the vic- 
tory gained by the Americans over the British in 
the Revolution, at King’s Mountain, in the west- 
ern part of North Carolina, was celebrated at that 
place on the 4th of October. Addresses were de- 
livered by George Bancroft and William C. Pres- 
ten. The exercises were of marked interest. 
From Kansas we learn that the Free State Con- 


“* Law and Order” Convention met at Leavenworth 
| on the 14th of November. Governor Shannon was 
| appointed President, and on taking the chair made 
| some remarks to illustrate the importance of the 
| Convention. He said that the late Legislature was 
| a legal body, and that those who should refuse obe- 
| dience to the laws it had enacted, would be guilty 
of treason against the State. Governor Reeder’s 
election as a delegate to Congress he characterized 
as a revolutionary movement; and that the Free 
State men, in calling a Convention to form a Con- 
stitution, had taken a step which, if sanctioned by 
Congress, must lead to civil war. He urged the 
members of the Convention to adhere to the ground 
they had taken, and assured them that the Admin- 
istration would sustain them. A series of resolu- 
tions was adopted by the Convention, embodying 
the same sentiments. 

From California our intelligence is to the 5th of 
November. The Chinese were leaving the State 
in large numbers, in consequence of the heavy tax 
imposed upon them by the laws. One ship, which 
left San Francisco for Hong Kong, took four hun- 
dred of them as passengers. The official returns 
of the election for Governor give Johnson, Ameri- 
ean, 51,157, votes, and Bigler, Democrat, 46,220. 
An important discovery of gold deposits had been 
made at Table Mountain in Tuolumne County. 
Four men, three of whom were Mexicans and the 
other a German, were hung without trial for steal- 
ing cattle, in Stanislaus County, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. At Columbia, Tuolumne County, a young 
man named Smith was shot by one Barclay for 
rudeness to his wife. Barclay was hung by a mob 
the same night. 

From Oregon we have information of serious In- 
dian troubles. In Rogue River valley, where, in 
July last, several miners were murdered by the 
| Indians, a volunteer company of 120 men was sent 
in pursuit of them, and a general fight ensued, in 
which the Indians were defeated with a loss of 
forty; twelve of the volunteers were seriously 
wounded, and one of them, Major Lupton, hac 
died.—_—Major Haller, while on an expedition, was 
| surrounded with his company by an immense num- 
ber of Indians, in Yakima County, and were kept 
without food or water for several days. Reinforce- 
ments were sent to his aid by Governor Mason, but 
before they reached him, as his position was be- 
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coming desperate, his troops fought for fifty hours 
against an overwhelming body of savages. They 
then charged through the savage horde, and re- 
treated to the Dalles, with the loss of all the ani- 
mals, previsions, and camp equipage belonging to 
the expedition. One cannon was spiked and left 
behind. In the battle and retreat nearly one- 
fifth of Major Haller’s force was either killed or 
wounded. The Indians are represented to be well- 
armed, brave, and resolute. It is said that there 
has been a general combination among the Indians 
against the Americans, and it is feared that they 
will commit dreadful depredations, and inflict se- 
rious injuries on the inhabitants before they can 
ba repulsed. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

From Nicaragua we have news of decided inter- 
est, Our last Record mentioned the conquest of 
Granada by Colonel Walker, and his subsequent 
election to the Presidency of the Republic by the 
citizens. He declined the office in favor of Gen- 
eral Corral, who had command of the government 
troops, but he declined, and Rivas was elected. At 
the request of a committee of citizens, Colonel 
Wheeler, the American Minister, visited the town 
of Rivas, where Corral was stationed with his 
troops, for the purpose of negotiating with him. 
By Corral’s order he was detained as a prisoner, 
but was rescued by the threat of an attack upon 
the town from a steamboat sent up by his friends. 
His return was followed by an exchange of letters 
between General Corral and Mr. Wheeler, in which 
the former protested against the co-operation of the 
American Minister with the enemies of the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua, and Mr. Wheeler defended his 
course on the ground that he was influenced alone 
by the friends of Corral, the chief citizens and 
clergy of Granada, the tears of Corral’s sisters and 
daughters, and by the pledge of the Secretary of 
War that his mission should be respected. On the 
22d of October, however, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between the contending parties, General 
Corral surrendering to Walker at Granada, and 
agreeing to respect the existing authorities. Don 
Fruto Mayorza, fate Secretary of State of the 
former government, and a prisoner on parole in 
the city of Granada, was detected in correspond- 
ence with the enemy outside, and, having been 
tried by a court-martial and found guilty, was shot 
on the public plaza on the morning of the 22d. 
Early in November several letters from Corral to 
one of the officers of the government army were in- 
tereepted, and he was put upon his trial at court- 
martial He was found guilty of having been in 
traitorous correspondence with the enemy, and by 
order of Colonel Walker was shot on the 8th. He 
met his fate with composure. Other arrests had 
been made, but no further trials had been had at 
the date of our latest advices. On the 10th of 
November the President of the Republic waited 
upon the American Minister, who formally recog- 
nized his government, and congratulated him on 
the end that had been put to the civil war, and the 
restoration of peace. He urged him to imitate the 
example of the Republic of the North, and said 
that the true policy of both countries was to de- 
clare and te maintain that the people of American 
republics can govern themselves; that no foreign 
power shall be allowed to control in the slightest 
manner their views, or interfere in the least degree 
with their interests. Their dignity, their rights 
and security as republics demand this, and the idea 





of any interference or colonization by any foreign 
power, on this side of the ocean, is utterly inadmis- 
sible. The President returned his thanks for the 
kind assuranves of Colonel Wheeler, and expressed 
his profound respect for the institutions and gov- 
ernment of the United States.——Colonel Kinney’s 
colony was peaceful and prosperous. Emigrants in 
considerable numbers have joined him, and he has 
sent agents to the United States with authority to 
procure additional settlers. 
MEXICO. 

Sundry dissensions have arisen in the Ministry 
of the new President of Mexico, General Alvarez, 
but at the latest dates the Administration still stood 
firm. Irreconcilable differences of opinion are 
said to subsist between the ultras and the conserva- 
tives, and it is not believed that peace can long be 
maintained. The Minister of Finance had given 
great dissatisfaction by decrees he had issued, and 
had occasioned diplomatic remonstrances by sus- 
pending the payment of the Spanish Convention 
and delaying that of the French. General Vi- 
daurri has addressed a letter to the American Gov- 
ernment, complaining of the invasion of Mexico on 
the Rio Grande frontier, and especially of the fact 
that officers of the American army have been en- 
gaged in it. The pretext that this invasion is for 
the purpose of repelling the Indians, he says, can 
not be true, for Mexico constantly suffers from In- 
dian depredations which the United States have 
agreed to repress.——Nothing new of any import- 
ance has taken place on the frontier. The war 
still continues, and serious dissensions have broken 
out in the Mexican army. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British public has been a good deal excited 
during the month by the demonstrations of the 
government and the press, which we have noticed 
elsewhere, indicating the possibility of hostilities 
with the United States. The opinion seems to be 
almost unanimous that a war between these two 
great nations at the present time would be an act 
of pure insanity, and that the causes mentioned for 
it are too frivolous to create a moment’s uneasiness. 
The movements in this country which are regarded 
as indicative of hostile intentions, are charged to 
the account of the Presidential canvass which is so 
rapidly approaching, and the English Ministry are 
sharply censured for doing any thing to create fears 
of dissension between the two countries at this crit- 
ical period. Certain distinguished French ex- 
iles, at the head of whom was Victor Hugo, resid- 
ing in the English Isle of Jersey, published, in a 
paper established by them, a disrespectful letter to 
the Queen, for which the journal was suppressed, 
and all connected with it were expelled from the 
island by the local authorities. The exiles drew 
up and signed a protest against this act, as con- 
trary to the spirit of English law, and indicative 
of the subserviency of the British Government to 
the Emperor of France. For this, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, all the signers of the docu- 
ment were also expelled. Victor Hugo had de- 
clared his intention to remain and test the legal 
right of the authorities thus to expel him without 
trial ——A manifesto on behalf of the Republican 
party has been issued by Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Ledru Rollin, speaking of the fall of Sebastopol as 
an event which rendered certain the indefinite pro- 
longation of the war, and as thus affording an op- 
portunity for the people of Europe to renew the 
endeavor to secure their freedom. The people are 
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every where called upon to organize and to con- 
tribute to a fund which shall afford the means of 
carrying on the war, when the flag of freedom shall 


te the people of the United States by the same 


parties, pointing to the recent demonstrations of | 


Great Britain against this country as proof of 
the positive hostility of the allied powers, and 
calling upon them for contributions to the fund for 
the enfranchisement of Europe.——Three eminent 
bankers, Strahan, Paul, and Bates, who have for 
many years occupied a very prominent position in 
London, have been tried on charges of having con- 
verted to their own use securities deposited with 
them by their customers—convicted and sentenced 
to transportation for fourteen years.——The Lord 
Mayor of London gave his usual annual banquet 
on the 9th of November, which was distinguished 
by the presence of many men of distinction. The 
French Embassador spoke of the alliance between 
France and England as resting upon an identity 
of interests, and as not to be dissolved by any hu- 
man power. Lord Hardinge testified to the cor- 
dial good feeling which prevailed in the army be- 
tween the French and English soldiers, and Lord 
Palmerston spoke of the good faith with which 
France had maintained the alliance, and of the brav- 
ery of the troops of all the three nations engaged in 
the war against Russia. It was regarded as sig- 
nificant of the temper of the large and influential 
company assembled on that occasion, that Lord 
John Russell was greeted with hisses when he rose 
to reply to a toast complimentary to the House of 
Commons. Sir Hamilton Seymour, late British 
Embassador in Russia, has been appointed Minister 
at Vienna in place of Lord Westmoreland, who re- 
signed. It will be remembered that Sir Hamilton 
was the Minister whose report of conversations 
with the Emperor Nicholas betrayed the designs 
of Russia upon Turkey, which led to the war.——. 
M. Favre, a distinguished French engineer, has 
published the details of a plan by which, in his 
opinion, a tunnel can be built under the channel 
80 as to connect the shores of England and France. 
He thinks it could be completed in five years at a 
eost of twenty millions of dollars. 
FRANCE. 

The closing of the grand Exhibition on the 15th 
of November is the only event of importance in 
France. It was attended with great interest. An 
immense multitude of people were in attendance, 
and the Imperial family were present. The Em- 
peror delivered a speech in which he said that 
France, by this Exhibition, has commemorated the 
arts of Peace, because War only threatens disaster 
to those who provoke it, and from them must be 
taken guarantees for the security and independence 
of Europe. He desired a speedy and durable peace 
—one which shall leave France free to develop the 
marvelous products of human intelligence. But 
this peace, to be durable, must distinctly realize 
the objects for which the war was undertaken. At 
present Europe must decide who is right and who 
is wrong. This declaration will in itself be a vast 
step toward the solution of this difficulty. Indif- 
ference may prompt a calculating policy, but the 
final victory will be achitved by public opinion. 
Addressing the foreign representatives he said: 
“ State to your countrymen that France has no na- 
tional hatreds. Let, then, those who sincerely de- 
sire peace only pronounce for us or against us. For 
ourselves, let us (the nations allied in this great 





| cause), without pause or rest, forge those arm, 
| which are necessary to carry out the objects of our 
| union, and te our power let us add confidence jy, 
have been raised. An address has also been issued | 


God.” The prizes were afterward distributed—the 
United States receiving the largest proportion. 
The American officers, Messrs. Delafield, Mordecai, 
and McClelland, after having first inspected the 
interior of Sebastopol on the Russian side, then the 
exterior from the allied side, the first before, the 
last after the fall of the southern portion, have re- 
turned as far as Marseilles, to which point the 
American Minister has just sent them, at their re- 
quest, a permit from the French Government to 
examine all the military and naval establishments 
of France. ‘These gentlemen were well received 
by both parties. 
SWEDEN. 

General Canrobert has been sent by the Em- 
peror Napoleon on a mission to Sweden. This fact, 
with other circumstances, encourages the opinion 
that Sweden is about to join the Western Alliance. 
A pamphlet has recently been published at Stock- 
holm, in which the expediency of such a union is 
discussed, and the conclusion is reached that the 
policy of Sweden can not differ from that of Eu- 
rope; that is to say, it must tend to form a coun- 
terpoise to Russia. This can not take place, it is 
contended, unless the three Scandinavian states— 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—are united to- 
gether under the same government, and form one 
single state, preserving their distinct constitutions. 
Sweden can not take part against Russia unless she 
can look forward to the formation of a union of the 
North, guaranteed by the Western Powers. It is 


confidently expected, therefore, that’at the opening 
of the spring campaign the Allies will have the 


important aid of these Northern states. 
RUSSIA. 

The Emperor has issued a ukase, dated October 
15, declaring a levy of ten men for every ten thou- 
sand of the population throughout the empire, ex- 
cept in seven provinces. This new levy is the 
eighth which has taken place since the commence- 
ment of the war. Already fifty-two men in every 
thousand inhabitants have been raised over the 
whole empire, and in the western half sixty-four ; 
and now comes a fresh conscription, making alto- 
gether about seventy men per one thousand souls. 
Count Lanskir, in announcing that he has been 
appointed Minister of the Interior, takes occasion to 
say that he is also regarded as the special repre- 
sentative of the nobility near the throne, and as- 
sures the nobles that their interests shall receive 
special care. He urges them, in return, to zeal- 
ously execute all the plans of the government, and 
co-operate in the plans of the authorities. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

Since the repulse of the Russians by the garrison 
at Kars, and the destruction of Kinburn by the 
Allies, no incident of any importance has taker 
place in the Crimea. General Simpson has been 
recalled, and Sir William Codrington appointed in 
his place. Prince Gortschakoff, in a general order 
to his troops dated October 18, announced that he 
had been authorized by his government to evac- 
uate the Crimea if he should deem it judicious. 
He said he should not voluntarily abandon the 
country, though it might be found expedient to do 
so. The advance of the cold season seems to have 
put a stop to the movements of the Allies, and it 
is not expected that any important step will be 
taken until spring. 
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The Lives of the British Historians, by EvGrNE} connected with the history, the natural features 


Lawrence. (C. Scribner.) It is remarkable that 
among all the great literary names of Great Brit- 
ain, we have fewer personal details concerning her 
eminent historians than of almost any class of writ- 
ers. The autobiographies of Gibbon and Hume, 
which are certainly the most characteristic compo- 
sitions of their respective authors, and the stately 
biographical disquisition on the life of Robertson 
by Dugald Stewart, are still the most satisfactory 
sources of information which we possess in regard 
to their subjects. Mr. Lawrence has, accordingly, 
made a happy selection of themes for the present 
work. His volumes will fill a place in biograph- 
ical literature that has been long vacant. They 
include elaborately prepared lives of the great his- 
torians just named, complete notices of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Clarendon, Burnet, Smollett, and Gold- 
smith, with brief sketches of the early historians 
Gildas, Bede, Ingulphus of Croyland, Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, Matthew Paris, Robert Fabian, John 
Speed, and Sir Richard Baker, and of the more re- 
cent writers, as Camden, Carte, and others, the ce- 
lebrity of whose names has been less than the 
use made of their collection of historic materials. 
Hume and Gibbon, though no favorites with the 
author, have received the greatest share of his at- 
tention. Their biographies are the prominent pieces 
in his work. He has brought to light every inci- 
dent in their career which could be discovered by 
diligent research, and has labored on his materials 
with conscientious fidelity. His task, with regard 
to these historians, was one of no small delicacy. 
With an aversion to their skeptical, and indeed ir- 
religious opinions, and with little sympathy with 
their peculiar traits of character, he was bound to 
do justice to their literary merits, and to exercise 
a serene charity toward their personal defects. In 
treating the subject he has acquitted himself with 
much ability. His discrimination and impartial- 
ity are equally conspicuous. His narrative of 
events is flowing and lively, while his critical re- 
marks exhibit both the power of reflection and the 
love of justice. As regards the style of Mr. Law- 
rence, it must be confessed that occasionally it 
smells too much of the lamp. It abounds in artifi- 
cial beauties rather than in the spontaneous graces 
of expression. He doubtless prefers Gibbon to 
Hume as a master of composition, and Macaulay 
to either. His terseness is sometimes almost epi- 
grammatic, but without sufficient brilliancy of 
point to give it effect. With all the care which he 
has evidently bestowed on his diction, he does not 
escape certain inaccuracies that betray the unprac- 
ticed writer. At the same time, he exhibits excel- 
lent judgment, a cultivated taste, and a general 
aptitude for literary effort, which indicate future 
distinction in the field of letters. Mr. Lawrence is 
wholly unknown to us, and if these volumes are his 
first production, he is entitled to warm congratula- 
tions for his successful commencement as an au- 
thor. 


Notes on Central America, by E. G. Squier 
(Harper and Brothers), affords a new evidence of 
the activity and zeal of the author in geographical 
research, and the success with which he has ex- 
plored the remote and comparatively unknown re- 
gions of the Western continent. Upon all subjects 





and resources, climate, population, productions, 
trade, and capabilities of Central America, as Mr. 
Squier justly remarks, there exists a profound and 
universal ignorance. In regard to the general 
geography of the country, with rare exceptions, 
we have little precise and accurate information. 
The few maps which are found in the archives of 
some of the States are scarcely superior to the rude 
tracings which the Indian makes on the sand as a 
guide to his companions on the war-path. The in- 
terior geography of the country is no less obscure 
than it was a hundred years ago. Most of the 
works written by foreigners on Central America 
have been vapid narratives of traveling adventures, 
founded on superficial observation, and filled with 
erroneous statements. As a general rule, their 
authors were not qualified for their task by educa- 
tion or habit. Exceptions to this remark, how- 
ever, it is admitted by Mr. Squier, may be found 
in the works of Thompson, Henderson, Young, 
Roberts, Dunn, Bailey, and Crowe, which contain 
the record of many important facts and observa- 
tions. The volume before us is certainly not 
deficient in richness and variety of contents. It 
opens with a general view of the geographical and 
topographical features of Central America, and an 
account of its climate and population—a complete 
survey is then presented of the republics of Hon- 
duras and Sah Salvador, and the work is brought 
to a close by a rich collection of notices on various 
miscellaneous topics. Mr. Squier is a singularly 
shrewd observer. Nothing seems to escape his 
vigilance. His eye is no less comprehensive than 
it is restless, His curiosity is not easily satisfied, 
nor does he soon tire in his researches. Ever on 
the alert, he detects a thousand incidents and rela- 
tions, to which more languid inquirers are blind. 
His quick sympathies are a signal aid to his in- 
vestigations. He loves to compare the most oppo- 
site manifestations of human character. He thus 
gathers up a rare store of ethnological knowledge. 
Combined in this work with the most ample statist- 
ical details, and exact local descriptions, are many 
lively pictures of national s, remini 

of personal experience, and sketches of romantic 
scenery, which give a perpetual charm to its peru- 
sal. Mr. Squier is equally at home on the banks 
of the forest stream and in the gay enjoyments_of 
society, and hence the freshness of his narrative is 
never compromised by his devotion to geographical 
accuracy. A very important chapter of his work 
is devoted to the proposed interoceanic railway 
through Honduras. 

Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry, 
by Henry Reep. (Philadelphia: Parry and 
M‘Millan.) In this posthumous volume by the 
late lamented Professor Reed, we have another evi- 
dence of the delicacy of his taste, his various and 
elegant culture, and his cordial appreciation of the 
great master-pieces of English literature. It con- 
sists of two courses of lectures on the Historical 
Plays of Shakspeare and on Tragic Poetry, as il- 
lustrated by the dramas of King Lear, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Othello. The plan of the work is 
novel, and is executed with considerateness and 
original thought. Mr. Reed was less a man of 
genius than of rare poetic taste, but his suggestions 
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are always fresh and living, bearing a decided mark 
of individuality, and appealing to the highest in- 
stincts of susceptible minds. The influence of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth is, of course, not dimly | 
perceptible in the views of Professor Reed (as he | 
was probably exceeded by no man in enthusiastic | 
admiration of those philosophical poets), but he 
was not their servile disciple, nor did the lessons 
80 faithfully learned in their school impair the 
freedom and productiveness of his own niind. 
Several extracts from his private correspondence | 
have been judiciously added to the volume, in the 
form of notes, illustrative of the matter in the text, 
and showing the delightful simplicity, gentleness, 
and purity of the writer. The work has been ed- 
ited with pious affectionateness by the brother of 
Mr. Reed, to whom the public is indebted for the 
issue of the former series of his Lectures on English 
Literature. The original notes which the editor | 
has furnished, are usually appropriate and valu- | 
able, though perhaps not wholly free from obtru- 
siveness in the urgent expression of personal opin- 
ions. We are glad to receive an intimation of his 

purpose to prepare a memoir of the life and corre- 
spondence of Professor Reed, which, we trust, will | 
be fulfilled at no distant day. Every memorial of 
such an accomplished scholar and admirable man 

must be gratefully welcomed by all sincere lovers 
of literary talent and moral worth. 

The Library of Standard Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Saran JoserHa HALk, is announced by Mason 
Brothers as a new literary enterprise, which we 
think can not fail of commanding an extensive pa- 
tronage. The plan contemplates the republication | 
of selections from the correspondence of eminent | 
writers in the different periods of modern history, | 
including letters of the celebrated wits of Queen 
Anne’s time, of favorite English authors of a more 
recent period, and of some of the brilliant models 
of epistolary composition in France. The first vol- 
ume of the “ Library” is issued, containing the let- 
ters of Madame de Sévigné to her daughter and 
one or two other correspondents, from the English 
translation, published in London in 1811, with ex- 
planatory and illustrative notes. The selection of 
this correspondence for the opening volume strikes 
us as judicious, although Madame de Sévigné has 
little of the sparkling persiflage and erratic senti- 
ment which characterize so many of the popular 
French letter-writers. She was a woman of great 
personal dignity, of unimpeached correctness of 
morals in a corrupt court, of peculiar sobriety of 
judgment, and showing no intensity of passion, ex- 
cept in her ardent attachment to her daughter. Her 
letters partake of the propriety and equilibrium of 
her character. They are remarkable for theif nat- 
ural graces of style, their lively portraitures of the 
manners of the age, and the quiet ease of their nar- 
rative portions, As authentic illustrations of an 
extraordinary historical epoch, they claim the at- 
tention of modern readers, and can not be consult- 
ed without advantage, although in interest and 
fascination they will probably be surpassed by 

volumes of the promised series. 

The Skeptical Era in Modern History, by T. M. 
Post. (Charles Scribner.) The design of this 
work is to show the connection between the infi- 
delity of the eighteenth century and the spiritual 
despotism of the previous age. Believing that an 
era of democratic liberty in church, state, and so- 
eiety is rapidly approaching, the author is anxious 





to determine the condition of the religious senti- 


ment which will accord with that political and so. 


, cial order of the world. In his opinion, the pro- 


gress of freedom will be favorable to religions 
faith. He sustains this view by examining the 
history of thought in its transition from the spirit- 
ual authority of the Middle Ages to the repudiation 


| of faith in the last century. After an ample sur- 
| vey of the whole ground, he arrives at the conclu- 


sion that the great defection of Christendom from 
the Christian religion in the period alluded to was 
owing less to speculative than to moral causes— 
that the quarrel was less with Christianity than 
the Church—or, at least, was with Christianity 


| because of the Church. A revolt was declared 


against the Church on account of its champion- 
ship or indulgence of political or social wrongs, and 
hence, in order to prevent a similar movement in 
these days, Christianity must be the great leader 
and guardian of reform, the religion of ameliora- 
tion, emancipation, and progress. In conducting 
his argument the author employs a great variety 
of vivid illustration, and even sometimes weakens 
his statements by an excess of rhetorical glow. 
His work will be deemed a seasonable contribution 
to the Protestant and Catholic controversy, and 
will furnish the opponents of spiritual despotism 
with many formidable weapons. 

Napoleon at St. Helena, by J. 8. C. Apnorr 
(Harper and Brothers), is devoted to an account 
of the last years of Napoleon during his exile 
under the command of the British Government. 
Commencing with the voyage to St. Helena, of 
which it gives an interesting narrative, it proceeds 
to describe the daily routine of the fallen Emperor 
from his landing on the island till his death. The 
record of his conversations on a great variety of 
topics is full of interest, and tends to confirm the 
views presented by Mr. Abbott in his biography 
of Napoleon. 

Poems of Home and Travel, by BAYARD TayLor. 
(Boston: Ticknor and Fields.) Bayard Taylor's 
poetry holds a cherished place in many American 
hearts. It is of a character to retain its influence 
over the affections; by which it has once been 
prized. Appealing ever to the higher sentiments 
of our nature, rich in the graces of picturesque ex. 
pression, and interspersed with the subtlest es. 
sences of thought, it is no less adapted to win 
permanent fame than to challenge immediate pop- 
ularity. In this volume Mr. Taylor has collected 
such pieces from the “ Rhymes of Travel,” and the 
“ Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs,” as he 
deems worthy of preservation, adding to them a 
number of new poems written since the appear- 
ance of his “Poems of the Orient.” Of these 
later pieces, “The Wind and Sea,” “My Dead,” 
“Sunken Treasures,” “The Mariners,” are the 
most striking, and will be universally regarded 
as admirable specimens of imaginative composi- 
tion. 

The Mystic, and other Poems, by Purtip JAMEs 
Barey. (Ticknor and Fields.) In the extraor- 
dinary poem called “ Festus,” the author of this 
volume gained a strong band of admirers by the 
wild daring of his imagination, his audacious free- 
dom of thought, the mystic grandeur of his specu- 
lations, and the gorgeous splendors of his diction. 
His friends will, doubtless, recognize their idol in 
the contents of this work. But without claiming 
to belong to the initiated, we must own that to us 
these poems appear to combine the most repulsive 
features of “ Festus,” while they exhibit none of 
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i.s redeeming points. Their themes lie beyond 
the range of natural and healthy human sympa- 
thies, and can only be relished by the victims of 
a morbid curiosity or ill-regulated aspiration. The 
poet attempts to bring the secrets of the supernat- 
ural within the domain of experience. Leaving 
the broad platform of revelation for Oriental le- 
gends and Platonic dreams, he plunges into the 
depths of “* Chaos and Old Night,” where he finds 
nothing but fantastic shapes, and grim, wondrous, 
frightful apparitions. Such subjects can never be 
made agreeable by the charms of poetry. They 
minister no wholesome nutriment to the intellect, 
and can only gratify a diseased fancy. ‘ The 
Mystic” is intended to illustrate the ancient reve- 
rie of the soul’s pre-existence. The hero isa weird, 
unearthly personage, who is introduced to us as 
the initiate of the light, the adopted of the water 
of the sun.” With this dim twilight on his ante- 
cedents, we are further informed that “ he lived a 
three-fold life through all the ages;” indeed, his 
soul “seven times leavened with its light the 
world.” First, he roamed lordly through God’s 
homely universe, speaking to earth the lore of 
stars, and “‘instating” mankind in the truths sym- 
boled by nature in ‘gem, bloom, and wing” (or, 
as Agassiz would say, the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms). Grounded in the sacred cipher 
of nature, he read the language of the light, in- 
scribed with myths in templed tome and hiero- 
glyphic columns, till initiate and perfect in mys- 
teries, he graduated triumphant. This, however, 
would seem to have been a superfluous novitiate, 
for we learn soon after that he received the starry 
stamps at his birth, and every limb held commune 
with its god. Endowed with “planetary gifts 
plenipotent,” what need had he of the protracted 
Egyptian education? He had riches from the 
moon, mind-wealth from the sun, delight in beau- 
teous shapes and in blue and dewy eyes from love’s 
star. ‘The god of psychopompous function” had 
a certain share in these sublime endowments, but 
it is so obscurely indicated that we had rather not 
commit ourselves on the subject. At last, having 
fought his way through flood and flames, helped 
by good demons, hindered by the bad, he “ fainted 
in perfection,” and found that death was life “in 
the coffined core of the heaven-wedding pyramid.” 
Like the estates of rich men among their heirs, he 
was now divided among the gods, the stars claimed 
their portion in his remains, and he became the 
object of love on earth and adoration in heaven. 
His head fell to the share of the sun, his eyes to 
the starry souls, and his redundant hair to the 
watery powers. But while “time’s arid rivulet 
through its glassy gorge lapsed ceaseless,” other 
metemphychoses were in reserve for the wonderful 
being. He was next born in a most remarkable, 
if not most immaculate, manner. As a consecrated 
damsel was sporting with her fellow-maidens by 
“ Gunga’s wave,” she was “ clasped by a cloud of 
sunset glory and circumfused with vital brilliance,” 
of whom “ dropping,” the immortal aspirant of life 
came down “through the star-gates of the high 
luminous land.” After four or five similar expe- 
riences, he becomes “ initiate, mystic, perfected, 
epopt, illuminate, adept, transcendent ;” but he has 
not yet reached the goal—for, “ ivy-like, he lived 
and died, and again lived, resuscitant.”. He makes 
splendid progress all the while. His “‘ hyperthral 
heart,” in temple-like totality, was held open to all 
heaven. At last, he became master of all gifts, 





“seals and signs of radiant force and triply perfect 
power.” He was taught truths which “ passed all 
search, all height, all depth, all bound, of inter- 
spheral orders, and their rise, action, and central 
end.” His nebulous thoughts were grouped in 
tirmamental unities. Here the weird history breaks 
off somewhat abruptly, though no reason appears 
why it should not have continued its monotonous 
drone through interminable ‘‘eons.” The versiti- 
cation of this poem is a rough and rugged kind of 
blank verse, interlarded with strange, pedas tic 
epithets, and constantly jarring the ear by its 
harsh inversions. In its form, then, no less than 
in its theme, “‘The Mystic” will be repulsive to 
the lover of natural, poetic beauty, and must be 
pronounced a rash and profitless experiment to in- 
graft the obsolete vagaries of Neo-Platonism upon 
the esthetic sense and religious feeling of the pres- 
ent age. Of the two other poems in this volume, 
the “Spiritual Legend” is a tissue of theosophic 
jargon, while the “Fairy Tale” is a sweet and 
beautiful fantasy. 

A Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus and on the Calculus of Variations. By Epwarp 
H, Courtenay. This posthumous work by the 
late distinguished Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia is the most profound and 
exhaustive treatise ever produced by an American 
author upon the subject of which it treats. It is, 
at the same time, so clear and precise in its method 
that it can be used with profit as a College text- 
book. The Differential Calculus contains elegant 
investigations of Lagrange’s theorem, and of the 
formula for the radius of curvature of curved sur- 
faces. The Integral Calculus embraces full dis- 
cussions of the method of solving differential equa- 
tions. The Calculus of Variations is so presented 
and applied as to divest it of much of the forbidding 
aspect which it has heretofore presented to the stu- 
dent. We can confidently recommend this treat- 
ise to the attention of those who cultivate the higher 
branches of mathematics. (Published by A. 8. 
Barnes and Co.) 

The Testimony of an Escaped Novice, by Jo- 
SEPHINE M. Bunk_ey (Harper and Brothers), is 
the authentic narrative of the young Virginian 
lady whose flight from the Convent of St. Joseph, 
in Emmettsburgh, was a matter of such general 
notoriety several months since. It is a work of 
uncommon interest. Unlike the romances of con- 
ventual life, in which the imagination is largely 
drawn upon for incident and adventure, this is a 


| Simple and inartificial record of personal expe- 


rience, written with no attempt to act on the sym- 
pathies of the reader by high-colored statements 
or pathetic appeals, and disclosing the daily rou- 
tine within the interior of a “ religious house,” in 
a manner which bears every mark of verisimili- 
tude. Miss Bunkley describes the steps by which 
she was led to renounce Episcopacy for Catholi- 
cism, her motives for wishing to become a nun, 
and the reasons which impelled her to abandon 
the vocation. With no aim at effective writing, 
her descriptions are singularly graphic, the facts 
which she unfolds are in the highest degree curi- 
ous, and numerous secrets of the nunnery are 
brought to light, concerning which the public has 
heretofore had no authentic information. The 
volume is throughout decorous in its details, and 
though not suited to gratify a prurient love of 
scandal, is filled with revelations that can not be 
read without equal interest and astonishment. 
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The Poets and Poetry of America, by Rurus 
Witmor Griswoip. (Philadelphia: Parry and 
M'‘Millan.) So rapid is the development of poetry 
in this country, that the indefatigable editor of the 
present volume must needs be preternaturally vig- 
ilant in order to keep pace with its progress. In 
this edition of his popular work he has continued 
his record to the latest date, introducing the names 
of several new aspirants for poetical fame, and en- 
larging many of his previous notices by additional 
biegraphical incidents and more copious extracts. 
One gratifying feature of Dr. Griswold’s literary 
chronicle is the evidence which it affords of the im- 
provement in the poetic art by our native writers. 
Not that the great lights of American poetry, as 
Bryant, Dana, Halleck, and other names belonging 
to an elder generation, are in danger of eclipse 
from any modern imitators or rivals ; but the num- 
ber of the latter is constantly receiving fresh acces- 
sions, superior in point of cultivation, of skill in 
composition, and of true poetic genius, to the gen- 
eral standard of an earlier day. The specimens 
contained in the volume before us give a striking 
illustration of this fact. Compare Whittier, Wen- 
del Holmes, Poe, Saxe, Wallace, Parsons, Low- 
ell, Buchanan, Read, Boker, Bayard Taylor, and 
Stoddard, to mention no other names, with the Con- 
necticut bards of the olden time, Trunbull, Dwight, 
Humphreys, and Barlow, or with the now forgot- 
ten Alsop, Honeywood, Clifton, Paine, Munford, 
and others of a similar calibre, and our remark will 
be verified. In preparing his volume Dr. Gris- 


wold has evidently aimed at preserving an accurate 
historical illustration of American poetry, rather 
than at furnishing a collection of choice specimens 


of the art. Many of the pieces which he has pre- 
served do not merit a second reading, except in 
the point of view alluded to, and would certainly 
receive no attention from the gatherer of a model 
anthology. The critical notices which accompany 
the extracts in this work generally combine dis- 
crimination with kindness, although they will 
probably fail to satisfy the members of the sensi- 
tive race whose eonflicting positions they attempt 
to adjust. 

Among the novels of the month a new work by 
Fanny Fern, called Rose Clark (Mason Brothers), 
is one of the most noteworthy, as illustrating the 
ability of that popular authoress in the composition 
of a sustained narrative. The plot of the story is 
of an unpretending character, free from extrav- 
agant incidents and artificial complications, and 
deriving its interest from the natural pictures of 
life in the experience of the heroine. Left an or- 
phan in infancy, and exposed to the usual trials 
of adverse fate, Rose Clark develops a sweet ferm- 
inine nature, and wins both sympathy and admira- 
tion by her noble womanly bearing in the most 
perplexing circumstances. Several striking epi- 
sodes are woven into the principal narrative, high- 
ly spiced with the pungent satire for which the au- 
thoress possesses such a remarkable gift. The per- 
sonages in the story are represented with most dis- 
tinct individuality. They are certainly drawn from 
the life, whether or not they are taken from actual 
prototypes. Aunt Dolly, Mrs. Markham, Mr. Balch, 
John, and Gertrude, are veritable beings of flesh and 
blood, and appear more like reminiscences then in- 
ventions. The story, though still too fragmentary 
for any but the worshipers of Sterne, has a more 
continuous movement, and is more smoothly round- 





ed in its details than the writer’s former produc- 
tions. It will be read with interest for its terse- 
ness of expression and vivacity of description, and 
in tone and temper will be deemed a marked im. 
provement on “ Ruth Hall.” 

The Elm-Tree Tales, by F. InENE Burce Suity 
(Mason Brothers), is a collection of original sketch- 
es, written in an unaffected style, and containing 
many passages of quiet beauty and pathos. They 
describe the lights and shades of social life, both 
in city and country, and, without any parade of 
sentiment, exhibit true feeling, and appeal to a 
wide circle of sympathies. 

Friedel; an Autobiography, translated from the 
German of Van Horn, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer 
(Philadelphia: G. Collins), is a pleasing story por- 
traying the manners of rural life in Germany some 
hundred years ago. It shows the German naiveté 
of narrative, and,contains an excellent moral be- 
neath its lively pictures. Mrs. Sawyer has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the original into very readable 
English. 

Winnie and I (J. C. Derby), introduces itself 
abruptly without bow or courtesy, author’s name 
or preface, but soon makes friends with the reader 
by its genial air of domesticity, and the freshness 
and fragrance of its rural descriptions. The open- 
ing chapter shows a weakness for “‘ fine-writing,” 
and is quite too stately for the occasion ; but the 
narrative becomes more natural as it advances, and 
before the close gains upon the heart of the reader 
by its true pathos. With no parade of vivacity or 
vigor, the composition of this story betrays a fine 
natural taste, and abounds in scenes of delicate 
beauty. 

An appropriate gift-book for the season may be 
found in Frank Leslie's Port-Folio of Fancy Needle 
Work, edited by Mrs. Ann S. STEPHENS, and pub- 
lished by Stringer and Townsend. It contains in- 
structions in the various branches of embroidery, 
with a great variety of illustrative designs, and is 
a work both of utility and beauty. 

Several new juvenile works make their appear- 
ance with the approach of the winter holidays, 
among which we have examined, and can make a 
favorable report of three volumes of 7ranslations 
from the French and German, by TRAVERMANTEL, 
consisting of legends, sketches, and narratives 
(Crosby, Nichols, and Co.); Curious Stories about 
Fairies, a wonderful book for young imaginations 
(Ticknor and Fields); The Mysterous Story Book, 
Out of Debt Out of Danger, by Cousin Axicr, and 
Uncle John’s First and Second Books (Appleton); 
and Prince Life, by G. P. R. James (J. 8. Dicker- 
son). 

Stringer and Townsend have issued a noticeable 
essay on the subject of Postal Reform, by Piixy 
Mixes, who has devoted his attention for some 
time past to the investigation of postal arrange- 
ments both in the United States and England. He 
urges a complete modification of the franking priv- 
ilege, the establishment of uniform rates of postage 
throughout the country, and an organization for 
the delivery of letters in all cities and large towns, 
together with several other important changes, 
which, in his opinion, are imperatively required by 
the public convenience. Mr. Miles has collected 
a great variety of statistical facts illustrative of his 
subject, and enforces his suggestions with a co- 
gency of reasoning that must in due time make an 
impression on our national Legislature. 





Ciitor’s 

ITERATURE OF BUSINESS.—There is so 

much activity of mind in every department of 
modern life, that it naturally seeks to express itself 
in literature as well as in labor. The hands ply 
their busy skill, converting the raw materials of 
nature into various forms of utility and beauty, 
and collecting in vast masses the resources of trade 
and commerce. But they are not the only work- 
ers; for such pursuits can not long engage the at- 
tention of men without the presence of thought. 
Toil is the parent of intelligence. It rouses the 
intellect to think. It not only cultivates the 
powers of calculation, sagacity, and management, 
but it advances to a point beyond its own imme- 
diate necessities, and connects the relations of 
business with those great objects that lie within 
the range of moral and social sentiments. Labor 
is not a mere earthly law. It is not simply an 
economic institution, consulting the wants of the 
animal part of man, and having no higher mean- 
ing than the bread which feeds his hunger or the 
raiment that covers his nakedness. It is not a 
commercial machinery to make money and accu- 
mulate the means of luxury for a leisure future. 
Labor is a most significant portion of the intel- 
lectual, moral, social machinery of the world. It 
is a discipline of virtue—a trial of character. Na- 
ture ordains it as a sacrament, in which she binds 
herself and man to certain conditions of promise 
and performance. Not unmindful of its claims, 
Revelation incorporates it into the Decalogue, as- 
sociates its repose with the Sabbath, sanctifies its 
authority, and lays a special emphasis on its obli- 
gations. We have in these facts the foundation of 
the Literature of Business. 

If our aim were to present an ideal of literature 
in this department of mind, we should attach the 
first importance to the infusion of that moral spirit 
into its thought which is the primary law of all 
truthful art. Christianity must inspire the intel- 
lect that now seeks to improve the world. Society 
has outgrown the delusions of a false philosophy, 
and the meagre satisfactions of an earth-born ma- 
terialism. It has reached a development that 
acknowledges religious virtue as its conservative 
force, and human brotherhood as the end of all in- 
stitutions. Literature must therefore have a moral 
soul, if it would exert any great degree of intel- 
lectual influence. In the pursuit of mere gratifica- 
tion; in the exercise of taste on tasteful grounds 
alone ; it may afford to do without a high purpose. 
But if it devote itself to humanity, and write 
thoughts that are to speak the everlasting senti- 
ments of its nature, it must have the earnest sim- 
plicity and vigorous motive that are born out of a 
divine zeal for the genuine interests of the world. 
This spirit has begun to show itself in our modern 
literature. Looking beyond the external attitude 
of the working-man, it has found beneath the 
bronzed face and soiled garments the true image 
of manhood. It has listened to the music which 
the beating heart throbs perpetually into the ear 
of God, and caught the key-note of its strains. The 
humble laborer is no more a drudge. A creature 
of infinite hopes and divine instincts, he is not a 
machine for capital to employ for its selfish remu- 
neration, or ambition to sport with for its unhal- 
lowed pleasures. The image of God is stamped 





Cable, 


upon him, and that image lifts him above his cir- 
cumstances, and pleads for his immortal rights. 
Who that remembers how Christianity sought its 
apostles among publicans and fishermen—how 
Christ himself was the carpenter’s son—how the 
gospel was first known by being a gospel for the 
poor—who that realizes the moral sublimity of 
these facts can mistake the position and prospects 
of the laboring classes! There was a prophecy in 
the act that chose these men to reform the world. 
The masses of the people were henceforth to orig- 
inate the intellect and the heart which were des- 
tined to govern the life of men; and literature, 
yielding to this divine authority, must embody the 
redeeming truth in its strongest, noblest eloquence. 
Not a few of the best writers of the age—such 
writers as Chalmers, Channing, and Dewey—have 
caught this spirit, and infused it into their works. 
Others, like Dickens and Kingsley, have adopted 
it in fiction, and touched the sensibilities of thou- 
sands by its pathos. If we go back to the time of 
Hannah More, who was the Christian pioneer in 
this style of literature, and compare the general 
state of cultivated intellect as it regards the ap- 
preciation of poverty and labor with what it now 
is, we can not fail to see that society has made a 
marked progress in the depth of-its-sympathies, in 
so far as their expression in literature is concern- 
ed. In nothing has the press been a more valu- 
able auxiliary to the pulpit than in enforcing the 
great lesson that the people, and not caste or class, 
are the strength of government, the agents of 
Providence, the hope of the world. 

Turning to what may be called the secular por- 
tion of Business Literature, we find that much has 
been done in the way of teaching those principles 
of action which are essential to success. The 
names of Franklin and Cobbett will occur to the 
intelligent reader as the men of mark in this de- 
partment. To the genius of Franklin must be 
accorded no common praise for its devotion to 
these humble topics. A man of strong and sturdy 
intellect, who saw every practical truth in a focus 
of clear light, and had a singularly native manner 
of giving to his reader not only what he possessed 
but his own personal manner of grasping it, he was 
admirably fitted to be an expositor of the virtues 
of homely thrift and every-day industry. It is not 
his true distinction that he was born and reared 
outside of the conventionalisms of human life, but 
that, in all his prosperous fortune, he kept his heart 
among the people, and never forgot that he was 
one of them. A man who could thus retain the 
simplicity of childhood was the man to change an 
Almanac from a record of time into a means of 
pleasant and weighty instruction. Powerful in 
little things no less than in things that were great, 
he interpreted the wants of the day, and put them 
in proverbs that can never die out of the memories 
of men. No doubt he dwelt too much on the mere 
worldly aspects of prudence, and confined himself 
too closely within the boundaries of a cold and cal- 
culating materialism; but nevertheless, he left 
many a thought that contains a higher meaning 
than he apprehended. The best of men may learn 
much from his insight and sententiousness, and he 
can never cease to be regarded as an example of 
what a benevolent intellect can do when it prizes 
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usefulness as a law of action. Other laborers, too, 
have entered on this field. Some have gone into 
its fruitful valleys, others to its heavenward sum- 
mits. Here is Burgh, with his “ Dignity of Hu- 
man Nature,” and his many valuable hints for the 
ordering of human life. Here is Arthur Helps, 
with his “‘ Hints to Men of Business,” full of philo- 
sophic and practical wisdom. Here is Freedly’s 
“ Essays on Business,” with its formularies to guide 
the speculator, and its judicious advice to young 
men entering on the struggles of the world. Here 
is Arthur’s “Successful Merchant,” with its ele- 
vated morality and lofty Christian industry, direct- 
ed by acute intelligence and sustained by spiritual 
devotion. Here, too, are women worthy of honor- 
able mention—such women as Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Sedgewick. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to estimate the amount of 
service that this kind of literature has rendered to 
the world. And yet, certain facts are palpable. It 
has succeeded in showing that labor is a much 
higher interest than political economy regards it, 
and that it is intimately identified with the intel- 
lectual and moral growth of society. It has evoked, 
demonstrated, and illustrated the great thought 
that underlies all this bustle of the crowded thor- 
oughfare. It has taught the souls of men to hear 
other sounds in the working of the steam-engine, 
and the confused din of noisy factories, than the 
friction which stuns the outward ear. In this 
mighty whirl they lister, to the earthly tones of 
that anthem to which men.sre now marching to 
recover their sovereignty over the material world. 
Nor is this all its work. For as it exhibits the 
curse of sin, as seen in the derangement of human 
relations—in the prevalence of sorrow and suffer- 
ing—in the thoughts that bewilder us as we ex- 
plore the problems of our being, and look anxiously 
into those sullen mysteries that so often gather 
closely about us—it points to that serene faith 
which, in the absence of knowledge, tells the heart 
that trust is the highest wisdom, and love the 
richest treasure of the universe. Its truest, grand- 
est office is to bring Christianity into the factory, 
into the counting-room, into the exchange, and 
press upon the heart of toil and business that it 
needs the presence of the redeeming Christ to en- 
noble and to bless its labors and struggles. Yes, 
yes; not at the fireside alone must Christianity 
have its precious priesthood of affection ; not mere- 
ly at the altar, where youthful love breathes its 
vows, must it seal the word and clasp those plight- 
ed hearts in its holy embrace ; nor only at the grave 
must its voice utter that sublime language of hope 
and consolation, which the eloquence of classical 
antiquity never knew ; but Christianity must pre- 
side over the daily deeds of life, and convert the 
dusty pathway, where men jostle and crowd and 
strive, into an avenue to a better world. Intel- 
lect! what is it without the support and guardian- 
ship of this Christian faith? What symbol of its 
weakness can the universe give! The bee can teach 
us geometry, and the bird can instruct us in art. 
The butterfly surpasses our gayest adorning, and 
the lion mocks our proudest strength. The lily 
shames our purity, and the dew-drop is a vaster 
world than we can build. Faith takes us in our 
nothingness, and raises us to a height but little 
“ lower than the angels.” And it is only as this 
faith penetrates literature and life that men can 
subdue the grossness of their fallen nature, and as- 
cend to the true import and enjoyment of their being. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


E have all been talking about Thackeray’s 
new lectures and Longfellow's new poem. 
They have been the literary events of the month 
and their interest is not ended when the month is, 
Somehow it seems to be a bad year for the Muses 
and their ministers. The beautiful poem of “ Maud,” 
that irradiated the summer, making “a purer sap- 
phire melt into the sea,” was derided and voted a 
failure. Thackeray’s first lecture made the head 
of the public shake, and Longfellow’s poem is only 
half liked. - 

We sit in the Chair, and hear the gossip and 
have our own opinions. It is so hard to know how 
to value criticism. Who has a right to criticise? 
Is it criticism of a picture when Jones says he 
does not like it? or when Jenkins says that he 
does? Is it criticism of a lecture when Mrs. Croc. 
odile says it’s odious and very naughty ; and, while 
a lecturer is sadly saying grave things, little Rosa- 
mund Rouge sits blushing as if she had been insult- 
ed? Isit criticism of a poem for Smith to say that 
it is not what he expected ? 

Yet if it seems foolish in the individual case, it is 
not in the general. Art addresses itself to every 
body. An artist has no right to shield himself be- 
hind the technicalities of his art. If the public 
cries out to him, “I don’t see your drift,” or “I 
don’t like your drift,” may he turn upon it and call 
it names, and deride its dullness and imbecility ? 
For whom is the picture painted? You laugh at 
Jones’s judgment. Is it any better when it is an 
opinion of a million-Jones power? Is the work 
not performed for Jones? Is not the artist the 
middle-man between nature and Jones ? 

All this has its reason. What a pity that there 
are always two sides to a thing! We thought 
“* Maud” a lovely poem, and did not think it neces- 
sary to state that it was not “ Paradise Lost,” nor 
any thing else which it was not. Ifa friend comes 
in a new dress, we are not anxious to say, “‘ Why 
didn’t you choose something prettier?” It is the 
friend, not the dress. It is, also, the poet, the man, 
the individuality, quite as much asthe poem. What 
charms us in great works is quite as much'the sense 
of power in the worker, as the beauty and success 
of the work. It is the vague and perfectly intel- 
ligible thing called manner. Shall we not drink 
nectar because it is offered in a tea-cup? ‘‘ Maud” 
is labeled a failure. There is no public appeal 
from the decision of the public. We sit in our 
Chair and believe in “ Maud” still. 

There is a feeling of disappointment in Thack- 
eray’s Lectures upon the Georges. Mumm, the 
eminent favorite of Lyceums, is fully persuaded that 
the four-headed club will not knock him and all 
his friends out of sight. Nobody, certainly, would 
be so sorry as the brandisher of that club if it did. 
And as to the facts, we must remember that the 
prestige of novelty was gone from the lecturer. 
We had had him. We had seen him and heard 
him. His look, his voice, his manner, his method 
of treatment, were familiar to us. And we are 
capricious. We crown our kings upon the very 
highest throne to-day, and we tumble them into 
the kennel to-morrow. Do you remember the 
Dicken’s ovation—the Ole Bull furore—the Fanny 
Ellsler frenzy—the Jenny Lind enthusiasm—the 
Kossuth excitement ; do you not feel that the chap- 
ter of American glory is closed for them ? 
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“ No spring shall e’er visit their mouldering urn.” 
Look at it; how mossy it is already! How 
ashamed we already are of having erected it! It 
is about four years since Kossuth came. 

Thackeray himself was no novelty. Then his 
subject was nearly related to the one which had 
enchanted us all before. In the Lectures upon the 
Humorists he had dealt with the life of the last 
century from the most generally interesting point 
of view. He had grouped it around its most fa- 
mousmen. He had explored it like a lover, and his 
appreciation of the men he discussed was as tender 
and true as that of a lover. They had been his 
models to some extent, and they were, so far as is 
possible with such an iconoclast, his idols. There 
remained only one other great point of view for the 
century which could be generally interesting. That 
was the social view. It was the age of wits and 
dandies. And social organization so near our own 
times, and yet so different from our own spirit, 
could not fail to command our interest. The cen- 
tury was to be grouped around the men of society ; 
around Selwyn, and Fox, and Sheridan, and Hor- 
ace Walpole, and Chesterfield—around the beaux 
and the politicians, with the episodes of court life, 
the dreadful dullness of Farmer George and Dame 
Charlotte—the debauchery of the first George and 
the dandyism of the last. 

For his own reasons Mr. Thackeray preferred 
another treatment. His lectures were collections 
of court gossip, illuminated by an occasional vivid 
sketch of the personnel of the court. But he looked 
at the men from the times, instead of regarding the 
times from themen. Now an audience is more inter- 
ested in persons than things, and so far he lost some 
sympathy. Perhaps, too, he did not sufficiently 
remember the extreme foreignness of much of the 
detail of those times to America and Americans. 

He had his own reasons for his own treatment. 
To our minds the Thackeray talent was in them 
all. The deep undertone of sadness—the grave 
indignation with the atrocious humbug of the old 
system—the dreadful democracy, which is strong 
by clear and calm perception. They were light- 
ed all through with great gushes of wit. Men 
were painted by a word, spitted upon an epigram, 
mourned in an episode. They were a sweeping 
glance over an immense ground. So much lies in 
that century; over so much human destiny those 
poor sprats of Georges nominally presided! Such 
a rich track of history is marked with their name! 
If there had been a really good man among them, 
or one really great; if there had been any thing 
more than dull negative virtues, quite overborne 
by positive incapabilities, obstinacies, and sins; 
if there had been any fine touches of heroism in 
their long and unlovely lives, we might recall 
their names with some pride, and remember their 
reigns with some pleasure. But they were as or- 
dinary men in capacity, and three of them quite 
extraordinary in vice as may be met in history. 
They have no business in history. They have 
done nothing for which they should be well men- 
tioned. They are a prodigious argument, a hun- 
dred years long, against the social organization 
which requires such humiliation as honoring them 
implies. 1f you must have a nose of wax, a simu- 
lacrum called king, why not go to Thibet and 
import a Grand Lama. It is inexpensive and can 
not disgrace you, nor put a man to the blush by 
his consciousness that he is honoring a principle he 
reveres in a person he despises. 





That is the tremendous moral of these lectures, 
and for that reason, if for no other, they would be 
of the greatest value. It is a moral which, of 
course, we Americans extract more naturally than 
an Englishman. But it is all there. 

There could not well be any thing more amusing 
than Mumm’s assertion that Thackeray was trying 
to palm himself off upon the Americans as a dem- 
ocrat. Surely no one who has ever read Thackeray's 
books with understanding, has failed to see how they 
are full of the truest democracy. Also, he is a man 
of too much sagacity and knowledge of the world 
to try such a purely transparent trick in America. 
There is a degree of absurdity in conduct which it 
is too absurd to attribute. Mr. Thackeray’s appeal 
in this country, and every where, is to intelligent 
men. Does any man of that kind suppose he does 
not know better than any body the inevitable re- 
sult of any “‘clap-trap.” We should be very cau- 
tious about measuring others by ourselves. It is 
just possible that you and this Easy Chair, if we 
went to England and France, might like to be pre- 
sented at court and dine in Belgravia and the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It is a wild idea, of course, 
but it is just possible that we might like to do those 
things. Now it would be very mean to suppose 
every man who comes to us is influenced by the 
same kind of spirit. It is equally possible that a 
man of acknowledged eminence in letters, and very 
cordially respected as a hearty, honest man, might 
not care to do a thing which he must plainly see 
would destroy that good feeling, and lower that 
consideration. Lecturers like applause, but they 
like approbation more. 

There was a little feeling of disappointment in 
the lectures, but they were still the best lectures 
we have had since Thackeray was here before. He 
seems to have the true conception of a popular lec- 
turer. It must be objective. It must treat of 
things rather than of abstract principles. It must 
interest by its description. It must cheer and en- 
liven by its humor. It must touch the heart by 
its pathos. Then his style is so simple and trans- 
parent, that there is never any doubt about his 
meaning. He almost recoils from enforcing a mor- 
al or stating a principle. The thing must tell its 
own story, he seems to say, or the story will not 
be properly told. The moral is in the drift—in 
the spirit and meaning. If they are properly pre- 
sented the moral is clear enough. If they are not, 
the moral is impertinent. 

But Mrs. Crocodile thought it was shocking that 
he should, in speaking of the sea, allude to fish. 
Mrs. Crocodile was nervous. She did not know 
what the man was going to say next. Sophia 
Dorothea, it appears, was trying to run off with 
Konigsmark, and was stopped upon the way. 
“ Help! help!” cries Mrs. Crocodile ; ‘‘ Virtue, to 
the rescue!” George the First had a harem, says 
the lecturer; he was Ahasuerus the First; he was 
a faithless man, who passed his life with loose we- 
men. “Oh! oh!” shouts Mrs. Crocodile, “ what 
a horrid lecturer! How does he dare to outrage, 
in this manner, the better feelings of our common 
nature, and especially the tender sensibilities of us 
wemen ?” 

My cear Madame, does your propriety so easily 
take cold? While you are exclaiming against 
these prurient pictures, there are no prurient pie- 
tures at all; there is only a calm and terrible 
statement of a loathsome state of society. How 
is it that you co easily scent filth? You know 
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that when the squeamish Mrs. Malaprop said to 
Dr. Johnson, “Fie! fie! Doctor, how could you 
put such naughty words in your Dictionary ?” the 
Doctor sternly replied, “‘Ah, madam, I see you 
have been looking for them !” 

We have heard a good deal also about our all 
knowing so much about the century discussed by 
Mr. Thackeray in his lectures. We are all better 
informed, then, than we had supposed. Yet we 
do not know where to look for a more detailed, and 
graphic, and brilliant account of European society, 
at the opening of the Eighteenth century than he 
gave us in the first lecture; nor for so kindly and 
complete a picture of the long reign of George the 
Third, asin his discourse upon that potentate. 
The theme was vast. It occupied a century, and 
a century crowded with remarkable figures. Mr. 
Thackeray surveyed them with his sad and search- 
ing eye. The very tones of his voice mourned for 
the unfortunate, and covered the guilty with in- 
dignant condemnation. He was, as always, true 
to the generous and manly impulse, to the noble 
and devoted character. He stung, as always, hy- 
pocrisy and flashing pretense. If New York could 
have every winter such a course of lectures, New 
York would have reason to be proud and better. 


“Tue Song of Hiawatha,” too, is roughly han- 
died. It is found to be very easy writing, and 
very hard reading. It is adjudged pointless and 
uninteresting. It is thought to be a hopeless at- 
tempt to invest Indian tradition with the dignity 
and pathos of a true human romance. It is voted 
an unfortunate subject, and the simplicity of the 
treatment is considered to be too simple. 

Well, the ways of criticism are hard. Ever 


since this Easy Chair remembers any thing, it re- 
members a loud wail that the beautiful and reso- 
nant Indian names have been suffered to die out; 
that none of our poets had endeavored to sweeten 
their stories with that native music; and that, in 
general, indifferent to our own resources, we were 
perpetually turning away to other countries and 


times. Now comes the most popular of our poets, 
who has already written the purely American and 
purely beautiful poem of Evangeline, and sings us 
a song of the Indian legends, preserving their own 
simplicity and wayward woodland grace, full of 
a sweet tenderness and tranquil pathos—of the 
sound of rustling leaves, and flowing waters, and 
singing birds—he comes, who has authority, and 
puts the resonant Indian names into literature, 
makes half the music of the Indian poem, ds was 
proper, from the music of the Indian names, and 
we all giggle and grin, and parody the perform- 
ance we have been crying for, and which is exe- 
cuted with unsurpassed propriety. 

For ourselves, we find the matter of Hiawatha 
just what an Indian subject must be, and the me- 
tre is full of music to our ears. There is no pro- 
found passion in it, as there is none in the Indian 
character. There is no variety of experience, as 
there is nothing of the kind in Indian life. The 
legends are childlike and tender, as is natural with 
asimple race. It is, as the poet says, an Indian 
Edda. It entreats the mind back to the “forest 
primeval.” It quits intentionally the sphere of 
Manfred and the Lamplighter. It invites you to 
a morning walk in the dewy woods and across the 
silent sunny pastures, But it weaves the summer 
air into stores of airy grace. It blows across the 
hot city like a breath of pine woods. It certainly 





is not something else than what it is. But that 
hardly seems sufficient reason for quarreling stern- 
ly with it or making fun of it. It is a measure 
very easily parodied. But so are all measures 
that we know. “Evangeline” had to be put 
through the same ordeal. If it is remembered 
that “ Hiawatha” is an Indian poem, supposed to 
to be gathered from Indians who had no rhyme, it 
seems as if the want of rhyme might be forgiven. 
There is a dramatic propriety in the measure, which 
is one of the charmsof the poem. The poet knows 
better than the world about that. The journals 
opened in full ery upon Tennyson's ‘ Maud,” be- 
cause the form was this, or was not that. sut 
it was precisely what he intended; and every man 
who reads the poem with open mind, as well as 
open eye, will see its significance and beauty. Jt 
is so with our Indian Edda. “The murmur cf 
pines and of hemlocks” is in it. What possible 
rhymed measure is there to which it could Le 
set ? 

And are the names so dreadful? and is it so easy 
to write with sonorous names ready made to your 
hand? So it was with Homer and with Milton. 
They found names ready made, and those names 
are strung in memorable music along their lines. 
There is a fullness and richness in the Indian 
names which we have not to learn from this poem; 
a beauty and ringing melody that have made us 
all grieve as Tuscarora and Tonnawanda gave way 
to Smithville and Manlius. Have they suddenly 
lost their music? Are they not as sonorous in 
‘“‘ Hiawatha” as they are in Morse’s Geography 
The poem of Longféllow’s would be a public serv- 
ice if it were only for its use of these names. He 
may endure a little fun now, for the sake of the 
future that will value his work. It is clear enoug) 
that “‘ Hiawatha” will be our Indian Edda. The 
lovely legends will survive chiefly, if not only, in 
this poem. The future student will find here not 
only the music but the meaning of the old nomen- 
clature. ‘ Therefore,” says the intelligent Jones, 
“Jet it pass as an Indian dictionary.” Are poems 
written for Jones? 

“Hiawatha” is a singular success in the uni- 
formity of feeling which pervades it. The Indian 
never ceases to be an Indian, and his life does not 
rise into unnatural proportions. The limitation 
of his power and experience and intellectual activ- 
ity are rendered with such faithfulness that it is 
hard to believe the story is not truly an Indian 
song. The simple beauty and pathos of the de- 
scription of the birth of Hiawatha, and all his 
love, and wooing, and end, are not surpassed. And 
yet we value the poem, as we do a fine picture, for 
its general tone, even more than for the excellent 
details of its execution. It is true that the poet is 
not an Indian, and it is true that the Indian char- 
acter and story have not an interest that very deep- 
ly touches our sympathy. But neither was Shak- 
speare an Italian nora Dane. The success of the 
poem is in its entire accomplishment of what the 
subject permitted; and that, too, a perfectly le- 
gitimate accomplishment. The charm it has it 
owes to itself, and to the poet’s clear and correct 
conception and treatment. Most Indian stories 
have a gloss of sentimentality which experience 
destroys. Cooper’s Indians are quite impossible 
ideals. They are what unicorns are among ani- 
mals—creatures with an air of possibility and en- 
tirely unreal. The dramatis persone of “ Hiawa- 
tha” are not in themselves very interesting. They 
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have a kind of shadowy actuality, precisely such 
as is reported of the Indians. But because they 
are not Greeks nor Italians—because there is no 
glow of passion in their lives, are they net to be 
admitted into literature ? 

Longfellow, we say, can wait a little. We witty 
fellows in editorial Easy Chairs must have our 
squib at “ Hiawatha.” But we shall like it for all 
that, and like it more and more. Quiet people in 
quiet places, who read and reflect, will acknowl- 
edge the fresh, forest charm of the poem. It will 
be curious, too, to see what they say in England. 
They are always hallooing to us to write about 
Niagara and the Prairies; we shall see how they 
like our real Indian song. 


“Merry Christmas and happy New Year!” 
says the urchin at the door with his hands in his 
pockets and his nose tingling with the touch of 
Jack Frost. Will it ever cease to be the most 
musical of greetings, the most welcome of wishes ? 
Shall we ever dissociate from it the great, crack- 
ling, blazing, generous log upon the hearth; the 
mistletoe hung somewhere; for we have “ halls” 
no longer, and the privileges thereunto pertain- 
ing. Shall we ever cease to see the fat cook stag- 
gering under the monstrous plum-pudding that 
seems to promise eating for the whole year? Will 
not those tankards of ale foam forever — foam 
straight through the toughest Maine Law that 
was ever devised? Shall there not be bells rung 
all Christmas-eve, until their voices die into the 
hymns of the Waits solemnly chanted at midnight, 
and into the voices of children wishing ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!” at dawn, and pattering with bare feet 
about the floors to feel—for they can not yet see— 
what Santa Claus has put into their stockings ? 
Shall there not be the cheerful going to church in 
the sparkling frosty morning, and the sweet wood- 
land odor of hemlock in the church, while the 
beautiful story of Christ’s birth is told? Shall 
there not be the dinner at which there is nothing 
but the warmest and truest affection—the best pos- 
sible sauce for the huge turkey, the huger beef, 
and the hugest pudding? Mince pies, too, gen- 
erous pies, of which to-day even the youngest may 
eat and defy the doctor, shall stand in beautiful 
circular array. It is Christmas-day, we will all 
be happy! 

How the spirit of the time has touched all the 
literature that deals with it! Lately we were 
looking over a book of Christmas Carols, and we 
could not think of the good old people who sang 
them, and heard them sung, as long ago dead 
and gone to dust; but they seemed full of life and 
lustiness, and still walking about in some cheerful 
winter, “frosty but kindly,” and singing their 
Christmas songs. We have no Waits—none of us 
could say this year, as Wordsworth did: 

“The minstrels sang their Christmas tunes 
Last night beneath my cottage eaves.” 
But all the unexpressed minstrelsy of the season 
is in our hearts. We felt what we did not say. 
Young Arthur, as he left Aminta on Christmas- 
eve, knew that if he had been an Englishman of a 
century ago, be would have sat with her high at 
the board, while far below the salt the minstrel 
swept his harp and sang through his white beard, 
as a sighing wind through a snow-storm. It is all 
now. We are the young children of a 
new time. But the song of Arthur to Aminta was 
the pretty ring he bought her on Christmas morn- 
Vor. XII.—No. 68.—S 





ing—the beautiful bouquet or book. Arthur is ne 
less brave and courtly because he does not wear a 
sword or a feather in his hat. The song is as full 
of sentiment though it has no harp accompani- 
ment. In carpeted parlors and not in vast baro- 
nial halls he keeps his Christmas. The Yule log 
is a generously-glowing grate. His mistletoe is the 
shadow of a moment when all the rest are busy. 
His namesake, King Arthur of old romance, had 
not a more romantic time than Arthur, Prince 
Royal of to-day. Though the Yule log be burnt 
out, and the mistletoe hung upon the wall no more, 
the genial, hearty, gracious genius of Christmas- 
tide survives, and the year eighteen hundred fifty- 
five was as gay in its merriment as any year of 
history. 

How much Dickens has done for our Christmas 
feeling! He has been our Christmas minstrel, 
and his song has made us all better. It is fully 
penetrated with the spirit of the season. How 
could any man be miserly, how could any woman 
be cross and scolding, after those bright pages ? 
There is such a genial mingling of fact and fairy. 
It might so easily be actual, for it is all so possi- 
ble. The chimes surely ring such stories to happy 
hearts on Christmas-eve—the hiss of the cheerful 
kettle sings them—the blithe Christmas carols say 
nothing else. How the heart thanks the genial, 
humorous story-teller! How the coming in of his 
book at the door is as welcome as the coming of 
Santa Claus down the chimney ! 

This Christmas story-telling is one of the loveli- 
est traits of our literature. ‘Thackeray has done it 
well. The “Dr. Birch and his Young Friends,” 
and “‘the Rose and the Ring,” are full of his pecu- 
liar humor, with’that deep undertone of sweet sad- 
ness. Not too much fairy, he seems to say in 
“Dr. Birch,” but good solid human happiness, in 
the marriage of that young woman. Yet in “ the 
Rose and the Ring” what fairy burlesque of fairy ! 
How the good old camp of nursery lore is blown 
up by a funny bomb planted in the very midst of 
it! 

Why don’t our story-tellers tell Christmas sto- 
ries? Is it because we want the traditions of the 
season? Is it because the Puritans did not bring 
with them Waits and Wassail and Mistletoe ? Is it, 
perhaps, because mistletoe is heathenish? Heathen- 
ish! Just try it, and see if it be heathenish. Yes, 
let even the Reverend Cotton Mather try it, and see 
if he does not like it, so that, upon coming out 
from the shade of the mistletoe, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Cotton Mather shall sing as the Reverend Doc- 
tor Martin Luther sang: 

** Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 

Love is the moral of Christmas. What are the gifts 
but the proofs and signs of love? It is almost the 
only day in the year especially sacred to the ex- 
pression of the affectionate relations that make life 
lovely. On Christmas-day even men with beards 
say to each other, “I love you.” 

Well, now there is so much love and good feel- 
ing upon that day, why not spread it over the 
year? why not have all days little Christmases ? 
why not carry into every thing the same generous, 
hearty spirit that we give to this one day? Let 
the heart be the Yule log always brightly burning. 
Its cheerful song will make the whole year sweet. 

Yet with what tenderness the kindly thoughts 
of the season touch those who shall never again in 
this world wish us merry Christmas. Great joy 
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or great sorrow instantly renew our remembrances 
of all who have been most closely held in our hearts. 
‘The loving mother, stealing at midnight to put the 
gifts of Santa Claus in her darlings’ stockings that 
hang around the chimney, stops with a sorrow that 
no man shall ever conceive at the spot where one 
little stocking hangs no more. Into the others she 
has dropped the pretty gifts from her hands, but 
vn that vacant space she drops the hot tears out of 
her heart. So stands many a man over the vacant 
places in his Christmas circle, and recalls the ex- 
quisite verses of Tennyson in the “‘ In Memoriam.” 
They shall be our Christmas chimes : 


“With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 
And sadly fell on Christmas-eve. 


** At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol'd, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 


“We paused: the winds were in the beech: 
We heard them sweep the wiyter land; 
And in a circle, hand-in-hand, 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 


“Then echo-like our voices rang; 
We sung, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year; impetuously we sang: 
“We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us; surely rest is meet; 
* They rest,’ we said, ‘their sleep is sweet,’ 
And silence followed, and we wept. 


“Our voices took a higher range : 
Once more we sang; ‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change: 


“*Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather'd power yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from vail to vail." 


‘Rise, happy morn! rise holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night; 
O Father! touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 


WE do not talk politics in our Chair, but we 
discuss morals and manners. What then shall we 
say of wars and rumors of wars—and not with 
heathen Hottentots, but with England? There is 
something ludicrous in the thought, if it were not 


so‘terrible. To see Patrick Henry and George 
Washington pulling each other’s noses would hard- 
ly have made any man laugh. And yet the huge 
absurdity of such a proceeding would have been 
very evident. A man might well despair of men 
if Washington and Henry could not behave them- 
selves. If they must do what their youngest chil- 
dren would be soundly whipped and sent to bed 
for doing, what a farce the world is. And if En- 
gland and America can not hold their hands off 
each other, why do they persist in calling them- 
selves Christian, and in building churches and sup- 
porting a ministry. That they are nations makes 
no difference. If one individual is a zany for be- 
having in a certain way, a million individuals do- 
ing the same thing are a million zanies. Between 
two highly civilized nations a war must always 
cost a great deal more than it comes to, to use a 
vulgar phrase. There is a kind of grand historical 
excuse for a higher race conquering a lower. It is 
easy enough to see that in the economy of the world 





this continent could not be given up to the Indians 
as a vast hunting-ground. The savage must give 
way to the Saxon. But even that is no excuse nor 
alleviation of the individual pang; and the figure 
of Logan stands always in a pensive light in the 
imagination. 

This may have a theoretical excuse; but when 
two leading nations fight, the spectacle is as sad. 
and disgraceful, and disheartening, as when two 
noble men go out to the silly field of honor. Fools 
and fire-eaters may blaze each other out of sight, 
and be thanked by a relieved community ; but we 
can not afford to lose grave and guiding men. If 
the world is poorer when a great man dies—is it 
not still poorer when a great man sets a little ex- 
ample? Does not every fresh and noble heart in- 
stinctively feel that the sense of conscience should 
have been superior to that of a miscalled honor? 
Is it not notorious, that the men who make the 
most talk about honor, and who are perpetually 
punctilious about their position and character as 
‘“‘gentlemen,” are precisely the men who have the 
least knowledge of what a gentleman is, and are 
by far the most dishonorable men in the com- 
munity ? 

These things being so in the individual, how 
can they be very different from the national point 
of view ? 

Of course, war can not be altogether avoided, 
any more than personal chastisement. There will 
still be scoundrels who can only be punished by 
the strong hand—and they are well and wisely 
punished. But a sensible gentleman, misunder- 
standing another sensible gentleman, explains and 
seeks to understand. He does not clench his fist, 
and strike, in the manner of wild beasts and “ gen- 
tlemen of honor.” 

And really there would seem to be no very great 
harm, nor any very insurmountable difficulty, in 
leaving grave national differences to arbitrement. 
If a nation is determined to have its own way, 
and that way is palpably wrong, then there must 
come war, because it is as much the duty of every 
man to prevent the doing of wrong as to preserve 
the peace. If France should insist upon annexing 
the State of Virginia to the empire, and would not 
hear reason, then she must hear cannon—there is 
no other way. But if you have an orchard, and a 
neighboring tenant is perpetually pulling down 
the fences that divide the properties, and you, 
with a natural regard to your apples, put a placard 
upon your fence, “ Beware of man-traps !” ‘“ Lool: 
out for the poe!” what would be your opinion of 
the neighboring tenant who should load his gun 
and saunter toward your orchard? That he was 
a gentleman? Does he behave as a thief would 
behave, or an honest man? Is he a foolishly sensi- 
tive neighbor, who conceives himself insulted be- 
cause you have an eye out for your natural rights; 
or is he an agreeable and well-behaved fellow-citi- 
zen, with whom you would have much explana- 
tion before you had a quarrel ? 

Is it firing into cotton-bags, this kind of talk? 
Perhaps it is. Perhaps you are determined to 
have a shindy with your appropriating neighbor. 
But oh, dear friend! suppose that the boot is on 
the other leg? suppose that it is your bull that 
gores his ox ? 

Circumstances do alter cases. 

There are a good many amiable clergymen who 
go about the country and preach peace on rainy 
Sunday afternoons. The congregation is usually 
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very small, and—perhaps it is the drowsy patter 
of the rain, or some other kind of drowsy patter— 
the congregation usually dozes. Do you know 
how the amiable clergyman could awaken the 
slumberers, and bring that horizontal congrega- 
tion to the quick perpendicular? If he should say: 

“Now, my friends, the true doctrine is, whack 
when you are whacked, and when you are smitten 
on one cheek, smite back again on two. Pommel 
and pound, and if any body looks after you with 
an uncertain gaze, be very sure to blacken his eye 
before you leave him; in quarreling, never explain, 
but fight it straight out; explanations are a mere 
subterfuge of cowardice, and there is no salvation 
for spoons. Christianity is a kind of something 
which is in a sort of manner adapted to men in 
their private capacities, and has nothing to do with 
men in the aggregate, because it is an impractica- 
ble sort of something in politics; therefore you 
must resent injuries—bite when you are bitten, 
and smash those who smash you—” 

—Do you think the congregation would continue 
to doze on the rainy Sunday afternoons ? 

Quite the contrary. They would meet after 
church, and request their pastor not to invite any 
more men into the pulpit who preached such anti- 
Christian doctrines. 

And then they would go home and sleep, and 
get up and shave themselves carefully, and then 
co and live for a week the Gospel that the amiable 
clergyman had preached. 

It is according to that Gospel, and not according 
to Christianity, that men fight. Why, here we 
are in the twentieth century almost from the first 
Christmas, and three out of the four leading na- 
tions of Christendom are at loggerheads, and mak- 
ing the Black Sea red with each other’s blood. 
What is the use of history—of Christianity? 
What is the difference between General Pelissier 
and General Xerxes? What do the books mean 
aout progress? Who talks of humanity in litera- 
ture? * Who laughs at an Indian with his girdle 
of sealps? Is it a Zouave? is it a Chasseur de 
Vincennes? is it a soldier of the Foot? is it Simp- 
son, or Codrington, or Palmerston, or John Bull 
reading the Times, and cheering the attack ? 

What would Jacques and Timon say ? 

Mrs. Grundy would say that there was no help 
for it. Did ever any thing happen that had not 
the same excuse? Disease was never any excuse 
for disease. The fact being so, must be taken and 
treated accordingly; but that it should, therefore, 
be assumed as a permanent condition is bad logic 
and worse morals. 

It is such a rumor as this, of possible difference 
between England and America—often enough re- 
newed, but none the more agreeable for that—that 
makes us wish sometimes that we might lean back 
in our Chair, and talk politics hard for a day. 


You have been in the Coliseum—you have per- 
haps stood in the silent temple of Neptune in Pes- 
tum—you have looked from the crumbling summit 
of that central tower in the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome, where Shelley sat and wrote his ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound”—you have stood high in the blue 
sky among the shattered seats of the theatre of 
Taormina in Sicily—or farther, and more fabulous 
still, you have crept along the mighty shadow of 
the great Pyramid—or stood in admiring awe be- 
neath the perfect ruin of Dendereh. 

But we have been to the Crystal Palace—not to 





Sydenham, in which every zone and climate is re- 
newed, and the impatient visitor can put a girdle 
round the earth in less than the forty minutes—not 
to the Exposition, where the pictures are so beauti- 
ful, and where every hour is more glittering than 
the last ; but to Fortieth Street—to our Crystal Pal- 
ace—to the ex-Exhibition—to the ex-Banqueting- 
hall—to the ex-Fair. The Palace is more beauti- 
ful than any thing that was ever in it. That 
exquisite lightness, that airy grace, that almost 
transparent dome—so delicate that the rarest porce- 
lain in the palmiest days of the show was not so 
fairy-like—the long, spacious, silent galleries, the 
flood of sunshine, the cheerful desolation, the few 
statues—these all leave their mark upon the mem- 
ory. It becomes a medal, stamped with the grace- 
ful beauty of the building. 

We leaned over the railing and looked down from 
the gallery. A dozen people strolled below. The 
undisturbed Washington of Marochetti had not ad- 
vanced a step since, two years ago last July, he 
seemed moving to greet Washington's successor. 
The intrepid Amazon still drew back her javelin to 
strike—the noble horse still planted his nervous 
fore-leg, and in terrified scorn snorted at the beast 
whose vicious claws were buried in his shoulder— 
the calm Christ and the cluster of Apostles still 
stood preaching peace, and breathing beauty in 
their seclusion—Mercury, just alighted like a bird 
upon a bough, still piped his “ spirit ditties of no 
tone.” The whole scene was an “unheard mel- 
ody”—it was a poem ready made to the fancy of 
an Arabian poet. 

Are we to lose tnat lovely structure—the most 
beautiful building by far that we have ever had 
in America? It is up town now, but it will go 
down town fast enough. The city is rapidly catch- 
ing the skirts of the flying country in that direc- 
tion. Let us hold and keep it while we may. 
Such a palace dedicated to Flora—full of flowers, 
and trees, and fountains—would be as beautiful a 
winter garden as there is in the world, The pub- 
lic money could not be more usefully spent than 
in founding a public conservatory, and opening it 
for a trifle, or for nothing, to the public. A park 
is a great way off. It is uncertain whether in our 
day there will be a practicable park ; but here is a 
resort almost ready. 

Now Mayor Wood has done many things, and 
done them well. Why will he not do one more 
that shall glorify his civic career? Let us have 
the Crystal Palace made a winter garden, open 
all day, and sometimes illuminated and open at 
night, with music. Our children will leave read- 
ing the Arabian Nights then for the better fun of 
seeing them. There shall be plenty of police to 
keep order and preserve the flowers. But in such 
a place people would have self-respect enough to 
respect the trees and plants. 

Mayor Wood, shall we say a Winter Garden ? 


Tue Thanksgiving turkey is eaten, but Thanks- 
giving itself is not so soon digested. The good 
feeling that is the best sauce for that cheerful din- 
ner—the kindly sympathy which that day devel- 
ops—the sense of rest and repose which is insep- 
arable from the autumn feast—do not pass away. 
They reach forward until Christmas takes up the 
wondrous tale, and New Year sends it forward far 
toward the spring. Had we but some spring fes- 
tival of the same kind—these, with the Fourth of 
July, would circle the year with pleasant faaste 
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and generous feeling. What can be done? May- 
day is not ours. There is no May-day worthy the 
poetic association of the name. May-day is mov- 
ing-day or nothing. In the city it is detestable— 
in the country it is worse. The farce of May-day 
isover. We have played poetry until we all took 
heavy colds in our heads or worse, and then we 
ran. In New England there is Fast-day, which is 
rather a cheerful occasion. The church is opened 
and business stops. But houses and hearts are 
opened too, and there is a good dinner. For it is 
wisely understood that the day is a day of com- 
memoration. It recalls the perils and privations 
of the early settlers in the wilderness, and the men 
of to-day pay homage to the men of yesterday, 
and their heroism and piety. 

But, dear Gunnybags, whatever festivals we 
may yet acquire, let us honor those we already 
possess. Let us be worthy to have such a world— 
such an abounding table—such huge roast turkeys. 
Let us be glad of all the good gifts—every thing 
that makes the face of man to shine. Yes, Gunny- 
bags, you, who have a million turkeys in your 
purse, remember, whenever you open it, you make 
a Thanksgiving whenever you choose. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE see the soldiers hutting themselves in the 
Crimea; the trenches are leveled; the rifle-pits 
are filled, and have made easy graves; canvas has 
given place to the wreck of houses; generals have 
mantles transported from Sebastopol, and even 
cornets eat their mess from deal tables. It is a 
siege no longer—but a city is camped against a 
city. The nights are lighted with trailing shells 
flashing over the Bay of Sebastopol ; but these are 


only errant messengers to keep good the practice 
of the beleagured gunners. The letters are dull 
that come to us now from the war-country; the 
slaughter of a few men is but a tame affair after 


eur glorious records of the summer. The heroic 
record is ended for the season, and Times corre- 
spondents have subsided into camp gossips. 

They tell us that Codrington—the new man who 
commands the British forces—has excited the jeal- 
ousy of his elders; and we suddenly find old Sir 
Colin Campbell and Adjutant-general Airey sum- 
moned home by their private cares. 

The fat oid Marshal Pelissier has, it would seem, 
grown inactive, and reposes upon the memory of 
the summer’s triumph. 

In Constantinople are rumors of the departure 
of Lord Redcliffe, the bugbear of French letter- 
writers ; and rumors of an attack by the Tunisians 
upon the newly-built hospitals of France. We ven- 
ture to predict that, if true, it will not be the last 
time on which the turbaned men will smite against 
the stone barracks of their Allies from the West. 

The old Emir, Abd-el-Kader, so long a prisoner 
of France, and since a guest of Louis Napoleon, is 
just now reported in the City of the Sultans, on 
his way to retirement in the beautiful Damascus. 
The Turkish Government, urged on by their French 
Allies, have granted him a house in that City of the 
Rivers; and the Emir is now replenishing his har- 
em from the ranks of the pretty Circassian women 
at Constantinople. Of the extent and taste of his 
purchases we may form some remote idea, by the 
fact that nearly five hundred thousand francs have 
feund their way from the imperial exchequer, dur- 
ing the past season, into the pouch of this exile of 
Damascus. A large offset this to the showy Mos- 





lem trinkets which the Emir bestowed upon the 
fair Empress Eugenie. 

Eugenie, meantime, the tattling papers assure 
us, is in fine health and spirits, and keeps good her 
promise of making (so far as in her lies) the impe- 
rial household ahappy one. She wanders daily in 
the pretty gardens that skirt her parlor at St. Cloud, 
and from time to time ventures upon a shopping 
visit to the town of Paris. 

Not shopping as most ladies shop, it is true— 
though she has her freaks of this sort of indulgence, 
and many a time the shop-goers at the Ville de 
Paris or at Deslisle are hustled to the wall by the 
imperial attendants who accompany her Majesty, 
But the shopping which the Empress affects nowa- 
days is the dispatch of an order to her dress-maker, 
of the Faubourg Poissoniére, to appear at the pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, at a given hour of the morn- 
ing, with all her newest patterns, and with a taste 
of every novelty of the town. The Empress ney- 
er breaks her engagements—-nor the dress-makers 
when royalty commands. A brisk gallop through 
the Bois de Boulogne brings the Empress to the 
empty Tuileries salons; and an hour’s discussion 
of the mode, with such as Fauvet or Barenne, en- 
livens the court life, and reduces her Majesty once 
more to the pleasant level of a gossiping, shopping 
woman. 

But, as we write, the courts of the Tuileries 
are empty no longer; the imperial household has 
deserted St. Cloud; the Emperor has had his short 
gaming frolic at Fontainebleau; the trees of St. 
Cloud have shed their leaves; the cascade has 
ceased its Sunday flow; the Sardinian King has 
come, or is coming, and is the guest of his great 
French ally. 

A very round-faced, dinner-loving boy-man is 
the King of Sardinia—not disturbing himself so 
much with politics as with a bad-sighted fowling- 
piece, anda good match for the Emperor at billiards 
or at piquet. 

Aside from this royal visit—a small one, after 
the Victoria entertainment of the summer—all Pa- 
risians are agog with the close of the Exhibition, 
and with discussion of the merits of the successful 
exhibitors. We write too far in the eye of time to 
tell now of the brilliant ceremonies of the close; we 
can only record the magnificence of the prepara- 
tions. The long hulk of buildings by the river, 
with its accumulation of machinery, has disappear- 
ed like magic; the displaced sycamores are finding 
their old feeding-place again along the quay; the 
new bridge which sweeps over to the esplanade of 
the Invalides looms upon the eye, with its flattened 
arches, a miracle of quick Paris artisans. The 
showiest stalls within the palace have given way 
to the festal trappings of throne, and purple hang- 
ings, and long draperies of Gobelin tissue. The 
Emperor himself has uttered the names which the 
Imperial Commission have decided to honor. Ver- 
net has been voted first of painters—carrying otf 
the golden medal of honor by the highest number 
of voices. 

Poor Rude, the sculptor, we learn, died suddenly 
in the day of his triumph, and was followed to the 
grave by the congregated artists of the capital. 

Yet, while speaking of sculptors, it is observable 
that they have won few honors at the hands of the 
French juries ; few native artists have been decreed 
a medal, and not one of all the competing sculptors 
of Great Britain. As an art, its representation 
seems to have been vastly inferior to the sister art 
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of painting. Nor do we find that the Parisian taste 
has confirmed the new English fancy of blending 
the two, by a revival of the old Greek fashion of 
coloring the marble. 

We are glad, for our own part, to see Vernet 
ranked foremost. We know it has been the way, 
with many over-nice art-critics, to decry the actu- 
ality of his painting and his lack of idealism; but 
the man who can carry down to history such real 
transcripts of the war-life and hazards of this cen- 
tury—so true, so spirited, so full, so earnest—can 
well afford to ignore the critical talk about unity 
offended, or poesy discarded. There is something 
in his men and horses, as they throng to his battle- 
canvas, which makes an observer breathe quick and 
stand aside. 

Shall we say any thing about American repre- 
sentation in that Paris galaxy of art? Ifany thing, 
we shall say, unhappily, more than has been said 
in the leading journals of the capital. We have 
looked vainly for any harangue from Theophile 
Gautier about the American school of painting: 
we learn, indeed} and with great pleasure, that a 
bronze medal or two have been granted to Ameri- 
can artists; and connecting this with the fact that 
only a few of our painters now abroad have risked 
the competition, we may rest satisfied—satisfied, 
indeed, if Art does not make itself heard loudly in 
this Western Continent these thirty years to come. 


Bestpes the Exhibition and things belonging 
thereto, the Paris world is stirring its tongue in 
these days about the promised visit of the Sultan 
of Turkey. The great Eastern Ally, of the Moslem 
faith, is to show himself in the body to the Frank 
infidels sometime next summer; and the question 
which the pretty salon-mongers of St. Germain are 
bruiting nowadays is, what ones of his scores of 
wives will he bring with him, or will he leave them 
all among the cypresses of the seraglio ? 

What favors may be hoped for from the sover- 
eign of so many favorites? What charms must he 
wear, whose gold and gardens have charmed so 
many? Will there be a temporary mosque, if not 
seraglio, for the Padishah ? 

Will the Archbishop of the Imperial Papal 
Church do him honor, and preach a sermon of wel- 
come? Will he attend the court mass of the faith- 
ful Eugenie? Will he listen to the Protestant 
blessing of the chaplain of the British Embassy, 
over the British Embassador’s dinner? Will he 
say “God is great!” in Notre Dame? Will he 
sit cross-legged at the Opera Comique? Will he 
put his offending handmaids in a sack and drown 
them off the bridge of the Tuileries ? 

Will it not be droll—this meeting of the Frank 
and Mohammedan in the parlor of the world? 

And if droll in Paris, what may it be in sober 
England—to find the Eastern Monarch of the Tur- 
ban cross-legging by the British fireside of Mr. 
Bull? Will it not shock my good Lord Shaftes- 
bury to see the great bigamist profaning the En- 
glish court ? 

And even upon this side of the water (if we may 
spend a word upon things other than foreign) will 
not the Free-Lovers take heart in witnessing the 
honors paid to the great advocate of Passional At- 
traction ? 

Apropos of this free-love matter, we must enter 
down a story of Lecomte’s, which he assures us is 
a true one. 

A pretty somebody, with rare attractions of face, 





soul, and figure, married, ten years ago, a wealthy 
German baron of twice her age, who kept her im- 
mured in his dungeon of a villa, and met always 
her mirthfulness and waywardness with the hard- 
ness of a man wrapped in money and in self. She 
bore tranquilly and dutifully her doom, but was 
glad of the freedom which came to her relief when 
the baron died, eighteen months ago. He even 
forgot himself to a certain leniency and warmth 
when he died, and by his will left his widow his 
whole fortune, provided she never married again. 

The beautiful mourner—with no strong love-pas- 
sages yet written on her life—consoled herself com- 
placently with the enormous rental of the dead 
baron, and in process of time—when mourning 
masses were said—came to the metropolis of 
France with a company of German friends. 

The change wrought wonders in her hopes and 
in her air. She lent herself joyously to the festiv- 
ities of Paris, and not a salon of splendor but caught 
an additional ray of attractiveness from the pretty 
face of the wizard widow. 

Once on a time, however, as she was struggling 
through the throng which beleaguered the door- 
ways on a reception night at the Palace of the 
Tuileries, she lost sight of her attending friends, 
and with them lost her ticket of entrance. 

What was to be done? 

The hall was freezing ; the ball-dress light; the 
crowd more and more annoying. In this crisis of her 
misfortune she was accosted by the Count V . 
who, with the gallantry of a Frenchman, unincum- 
bered by wife or retinue, offered his services te 
the distressed fair one. The offer of assistance 
was frank and manly; the acceptance diffident, 
but honest. 

The Count advanced toward the Chamberlain 
(or his representative) with the fair lost one cling- 
ing to his arm. 

He announced the Count and Countess V. - 
The doors were thrown back, and the parties were 
merged in the brilliant crowd of guests. In every 
salon and corridor they sought for the missing 
friends of the pretty estray ; and in every corridor 
and salon they felt the passional attraction making 
good the place of old acquaintanceship. 

At length the German friends were found, and 
the lady presented her protector as the Count 
V——, an old acquaintance. 

The evening’s adventure ripened into familiar- 
ity, and from familiarity, in process of time, be- 
came French love. The Count was poor, young, 
handsome. He offered his heart and hand. 

The lady, not insensible to the virtues and at- 
tractions of the Count, said Yes in her heart, but 
No with her tongue. She told him, in short, by 
what tenure she held the fortune, which she would 
be more than happy to shower upon him; but the 
law was inexorable ; the Count was poor ; the thing 
was impossible. 

The marriage-thought was abandoned for the 
present; but a chance lay in the future; for the 
Count had in the South Provinces a rich bachelor 
uncle who had promised to make him heir to his 
estates. When this should happen, and the kind 
uncle grow kinder by his death, the fortune of the 
German baron might well be abandoned, and the 
two would possess the means of establishing them- 
selves in the world. 

But this bachelor uncle was of a very Puritan 
stamp, and of true Huguenot faith. It came te 
his ears that his cherished nephew was living in 
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strange /iason with a pretty widow of foreign birth, 
against whom there had hitherto been no reproach, 

He wrote a bitter letter of reproof to the pre- 
sumptive heir, and bade him, as he valued his 
peace or his prospects, either to marry the charmer 
er to abandon her. 

The nephew in despair vacillated, equivocated, 
and, finally, so enraged the old gentleman that 
he altered his will, bequeathing his property to his 
nephew only upon condition of his marriage to 
some other one than the pretty lady in question. 
After this he died (so runs the story). What was 
to be done now ? 

Were both fortunes to be lost? The Count re- 
flected, decided, acted after French manner. He 
stole away to the flat countries of Holland; sought 
out a poor, hopeful, elderly maiden, who would be 
content with the title of Countess and a few rix- 
dollars without ever a husband to house with her; 
married her quietly—so quietly that the news only 
came to the solicitor of his deceased uncle—received 
the kinsman’s fortune, and now sports the free-love 
doctrines in company with the pretty widow of the 
German baron. 

As they occupy separate establishments (says 
Lecomte) there is no offense to morality, and the 
Count V—— and the Widow Somebody are to be 
seen in the starchest salons of the high society. 


Cditur’s Drawer. 

HAPPY NEW YEAR is the brightest and 

best of the gifts to be found in the Drawer; 
for the wisest, if not the best of men, who had 
tried all sorts of good things, and knew them like 
a book, has left it on record as his candid opinion 
that “ he of a merry heart hath a continual feast ;” 
and in this matter most especially and sincerely 
agrees the Drawer with Solomon. A continual feast 
should make A Harpy New Year for every guest. 
Moreover, as the preacher says, a continual feast 
may derange the digestive apparatus even of a 
sound man, as too much of a good thing is some- 
times worse than none at all, and then, in that 
case, what physic would the Drawer recommend ? 
Not the pillsand powders of the ’pothecaries’ draw- 
ers, but Dr. Solomon’s advice, who tells us that 
‘a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” To 
the Drawer, then, come all ye who would have a 
Happy New Year! let us be merry and glad! 


“In a-late month’s Drawer,” writes a friend 
ef ours from the banks of the Delaware, “ you 
tell us the way some men have of taking a 
joke, and suggest the expediency of having some 
visible signs by which the reader or hearer may 
know when the laugh comes in. Perhaps that 
plan may be necessary to the discovery of the wit 
in some matters of fact which have been recently 
recorded as part of the local history of the Lumber 
Region, where I am rusticating, and which I pro- 
pose to send off to lumber up your Drawer with. 

* But many a good story is spoiled in the tell- 
ing ; at times, to the great surprise of the teller, 
who forgets the point, or by the blunder of a word, 
blunts it so as to kill its effect. That old story of 
Jones and Brown’s coat-tail is a fair specimen. 
Jones had told Brown that his coat was too short. 
‘Ah!’ said Brown, ‘it will be long enough before 
I get another,’ at which the by-standers laughed 
applaudingly. Jones tried it on—the joke, not the 
coat—the next day in another company. ‘Oh!’ 





says he, ‘did you hear what a good joke Browy 
made yesterday ? I told him his coat was too 
short, and he said it would be a great while before 
he got another.’ Nobody laughed; but some one 
remarked that he didn’t see the wit of it exactly, 
and Jones said he could now hardly see it himseir. 

“ Professor Wilson, of Philadelphia, was walk. 
ing out into the country with a friend, and met a 
great Pennsylvania wagon, drawn by six or eig ght 
horses, which had come from the far interior to 
market. The friend was a wag, and stopping the 
wagoner, he said to him, as he laid his hand on the 
tire of one of the wheels, ‘My friend, you must 
have come a long distance to-day ?’ 

“*Yes, [have; but how do you know any thing 
about it, I should like to know ?’ 

“SA Oh, I know you must, because your wheels 
are so shockingly tired !" 

“The wagoner laughed and drove on. The 
Professor, to whom jesting was not familiar, ven- 
tured a few days afterward to repeat the conversa- 
tion, and was mortified to perceive that the story 
was received with profound silence, as he conclud- 
ed by saying that his friend replied to the wagon- 
er’s demand, ‘ How do you know any thing about 
it?’ 

“*Oh, I know you must, your wheels are so 
completely exhausted.’ 

“We had a sad accident here last spring when 
we were getting down our lumber. It turned out 
better than it threatened at one time, for we had 
very nearly lost one of our cleverest fellows. Jiin 
and Sam Robertson were brothers and partners in 
business. It is a mighty ticklish business to go 
down the rapids of the Delaware with a raft—very 

particularly so, if one’s head is dizzy from the im- 
bibition of too much spirituous liquor. Jim was 
always afraid of getting the water into him, never 
of getting into the water himself. ‘ Water,’ he 
would say, ‘is well enough for logs to float in, 
and in a drought may do upon a pinch for occa- 
sional drink; but for a steady drink give me rum.’ 
I have heard of others who held to the same opin- 
ion. There was a will case tried out here at thi 
county court, where a hard old customer had made 
his testament on his dying bed. The question to 
be determined referred to the old man’s being in 
his right mind. One of his neighbors appeared a= 
a witness, and swore that he was with him til) he 
died, and he knew that he was sensible to the lust. 

‘** How do you know that?’ asked the counse). 

“**Cause his last words was, ‘‘Give me some 
more rum !” and that’s what I call being sensible 
to the last.’ 

“ Jim Robertson, of whom I was going to tell 
you a story, was in the tavern at Lackawaxen last 
fall, and was shocked at the miserable milk-and- 
water stuff they gave him for rum. He drank a 
glass of it, and, with a big oath, demanded, ‘Do 
you call that rum ?” 

“ The tavern-keeper knew it was more than half 
water, and inquired, ‘Do you find it too weak, 
Jim ?’ 

“*Weak, week!’ roared Jim, ‘I should say it 
was almost a fortnight !’ 

‘But I was to mention a disaster by which he 
nearly lost his life. He and his brother Sam were 
on their way down the river, on a raft, and Jim 
was just a little too drunk for safe navigation in 
bad water, when he slipped through and would 
have been drowned but for the energy of his s0- 
berer brother, who rushed to the end of the raft 
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and seized him by the hair as he came out. But 
the current was strong, and the strength of Sam 
was fast giving way; he was just thinking of let- 
ting go his hold and leaving his brother to that 
most unfitting of all burials for him—a watery 
grave, when the drowning man got his mouth out 
of the water, and now for the first time opened it, 
shouting, ‘Hold on, Sam! hang on! [I'll treat, I 
vow I will!’ 

“The appeal and the pledge were stimulating. 
Sam made one more pull and brought his brother 
on the raft. 

“T never heard of but one instance of sticking 
to it to the last more striking than those I have 
now mentioned. You remember the scissors story. 

“Mr. Snip, having made a handsome fortune in 
the goose and cabbage line, retired with his wife to 
a charming country residence, and resolved to for- 
get and deny that he had ever been a tailor. In his 
pride and his meanness he became very tyrannical, 
and whenever his wife wished to bring him down 
a peg or two, she reminded him of the fact that he 
was no more of a man now than when, like a wo- 
man, he sat all day with his needle and scissors. 
At length the very name of scissors became so 
hateful to him, that he forbade her ever to use it in 
his presence, and this decree very natually inspired 
the spirited spouse with a will to use it whenever 
she pleased, which was whenever she was dis- 
pleased. In the cool of the day they were sitting 
on the bank of a deep-flowing stream that adorned 
his grounds, and unhappily, indeed, unintention- 
ally, she mentioned in conversation the odious 
word. - 

“*My dear,’ said he, ‘have I not again and 
again requested you not to use that word in my 
hearing ?” 

“* Scissors!’ said Mrs. Snip again. 

** Stop that, or I'll make you!’ 

“4 Scissors, scissors!’ said the roused woman 
fiercely. 

“They were now on their feet, and up for any 
thing. 

“* Say that again,’ cried the puppy of a man, 
‘and I'll throw you into the river!’ 

“* Scissors, scissors, scissors! |’ 

‘*He pushed her in. She went down, but rose 
head first, and throwing up her hands, she seized 
his, which he extended to her support, as he, said, 

‘“«¢ Promise never to say that word again, and I'll 
help you out.’ 

“* Scissors, scissors, scissors |’ she cried, and he 
dropped her. 

“The second time she came up he renewed the 
pious proposition, and with a fainter voice the un- 
relenting love replied, 

‘«* Seissors, scissors !’ 

“ Once more, the third and last time, she came 
to the scratch; he caught her cold hand and made 
her the generous offer, to which she responded fear- 
lessly, 

**4 Seissors |’ 

** And down she went; but, cat-like, she was 
hard to die, and coming almost to the surface, she 
thrust the white hand above the wave, and open- 
ing her first and second fingers from the others, 
worked them up and down in the eyes of her be- 
reaved spouse, the symbol and a very fair resem- 
blance of his detested scrssors. 

‘* And that is what I call sticking to it to the last. 
‘ Never give up!’ was this amiable woman’s rule, 
and with the fatal scissors she snipped the thread 





of life rather than yield the point. And with this 


I must also come to the close of my letter.” 


“Op Dap” was the familiar title by which was 
generally known the eccentric landlord of the ho- 
tel in Lowville, New York. He was a good, easy 
soul, honest and unsuspicious, preferring to be 
cheated once in a while rather than to be always 
looking out for rogues, Hence it was not a very 
hard matter to impose upon him, and many were 
the bad bills with which he was stuck in the way 
of trade by his traveling customers. Indeed he 
would take almost any thing that was offered him 
in the shape of a bill, saying that bad money was 
about as good as any, as somehow it wouldn't stay 
in his pocket.” Once, however, he took a V which 
stuck to him like a plaster. The more he tried to 
get rid of it, the more he couldn’t. He had paid 
it out several times, but it came back as often, re- 
turned as “bogus.” At length a traveler, with 
whom he was acquainted, stopped for dinner on 
his way to Utica, and it occurred to “Old Dad” 
that his bill might go down there, and stepping 
into the dining-room with it, handed it to his 
guest, asking him to put it off on the first old 
Sool he met, and he would allow bim one-half the 
amount. 

The guest took it, and promised to do as well 
with it as he could, and account for it on his re- 
turn. On his way back from Utica he called, and 
“Old Dad” asked him where he had paid out the 
bill, as he had got it again, but could not, for the 
life of him, tell where it had come from. ‘ Why,” 
said the friend, ‘‘ you told me to put it off on the 
first old fool I saw, and so I paid you for my din- 
ner with it.” The old fellow acknowledged him- 
self sold, and after paying his guest the half, ac- 
cording to promise, and giving him his dinner be- 
sides, insisted that he had five dollars’ worth of wis- 
dom out of the operation. 


A coLoreED clergyman in Philadelphia recently 
gave notice as follows from the pulpit: ‘“‘ There 
will be a four days’ meeting every evening this 
week, except Wednesday afternoon.” 


Every body who has traveled much on our 
Northern railroads, must have noticed that iu 
many of the cars the name of the makers, ‘‘ Ea- 
ton, Gilbert, and Co.,” is conspicuously posted. 
Not long since, in one of these cars, a passenger by 
the name of Gilbert was traveling with a company 
of friends, and seeing another sign over the above 
to the effect that ‘‘ passengers are requested not to 
crack nuts in the cars,” his innate love of fun was 
awakened. At the first stopping-place he filled 
his pockets with pea-nuts, and distributing them 
among his friends, they were all soon busily en- 
gaged in eating them, and strewing the floor with 
the shells. The conductor in passing, gently in- 
timated that it was against the rules, and pointed 
to the printed notice. 

“Oh yes,” said Gilbert, ‘I see, I see that, but 
you see by your own rules we are privileged.” 

The conductor, thinking that they would soon 
stop without any further trouble, passed on. On 
his next rounds he found the same party still at 
the nuts, and making a great display of shells on 
the floor. Out of patience he now spoke up quite 
sharply, and said to Mr. Gilbert: 

“You must comply with the rules of the com- 
pany if you travel in these cars.” 
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“Certainly, certainly, we will, but you do not 
seem to be aware that I and my company are ex- 
cepted from the rule you refer to.” 

“No, I do not know any thing of the sort, nor 
you either, and there is no use of having any words 
about it; you must stop or quit the cars.” 

“‘ Be quiet a minute,” replied Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘ and 
I will convince you. To be sure it says, ‘ Passen- 
gers are forbid to crack nuts in the cars,’ but right 
underneath is written, ‘Ear on, Gilbert and Co.’ 
Now my name is Gilvert, and this is my company, 
and we are doing as we are told.” 

The conductor gave it up. 


“We were very much amused with your account 
of the Western plan of fencing the cemetery, by com- 
pelling every man who swore an oath to pay a fine 
toward paying for the fence; and,” says an Ohio 
contributor, ‘I must tell you that by a similar ar- 
rangement a great improvement was effected in 
our village some years ago. This was nothing less 
than drinking the stumps out of the streets. It 
was in war times, and our village was the head- 
quarters of General Harrison’s army. The sol- 
diers and citizens were lax in their morals, anc 
drunkenness became ‘altogether too common ir. 
this community,’ as Recorder Riker used to say in 
yours. Accordingly Squire M‘Cracken, Billy 
Cooper, and a few others, took it on themselves 
and ordered that every person found drunk shoul¢ 
be required to dig up a stump from the streets: 
and as the village was in a new country, these 
stumps were very many and great. It is not on 
record how long this ordinance remained in force. 
but tradition relates that the offenders, as soon 
as they were sober enough, would go to work with 
right good will, joining good-naturedly in the pleas- 
antries of the by-standers, who usually gathered in 
numbers to ‘ assist’ in the sport. The stumps are 
all gone now, and a neater village than Urbana 
now is it would be hard to find.” 


Ha tr the pleasure of winter evenings has been 
lost to half of civilized mankind since hard coal 
has taken the place of hard wood. A grate full 
of anthracite is not a grateful fire to one who was 
‘brought up” in the country where wood is cheap 
and abundant. We have sympathy with our cor- 
respondent, who celebrates in the lines following 
the praises of 


A WOOD FIRE. 
By my lonely fireside sitting, 
Where no other save its flitting, 
Flickering light is nigh; 
What a world of dreamy fancies 
In each little bright flame dances, 
Keeping time with memory! 


Cold and dead and dreary, seeming 

With no germ of fierce life teeming, 
Lies the unkindled pile ; 

Till by flaming brand ignited, 

Hearth and heart and home are lighted 
With a glowing smile. 


Cold and dead and dreary, seeming 

With no germ of passion teeming 
Throbb'd my heart awhile, 

Till its pent flames were ignited, 

And my heart and home were lighted 
By her glowing smile. 


Now the fiames are dancing, singing, 
Cheerful thoughts and feelings bringing 
To my heart and home, 
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And a golden light is glowing 
With a radiant splendor flowing 
Over all my room. 


She was gayly dancing, singing, 

And her merry laugh was ringing 
Through my heart and home; 

All her soul with joy o’erflowing, 

And her radiant face was glowing 
With a roseate bloom, 


Now the flames are fainting, reeling 
Ghastly, shadowy forms are stealing 
Noiseless through my room; 

Flickering, fading, dying, dying— 
Hearth and heart and home are lying 
Wrapt in cheerless gloom, 


Shadows o'er my heart were stealing, 
4nd I saw her struggling, reeling 
Downward to the tomb? 
Gloom was on my hearthstone lying, 
She I lov'd was dying, dying 
In her youthful bloom. 
Dead the smould'ring heap now lieth; 
Dead! the boding gloom replieth ; 
Shading now my hearth: 
Dead! and like its flame are dying 
All the pleasures that are lying 
On our wayward path. 


Dead! O God, the form I cherish'd; 
Dead! and with her being perish'd 
Cheer from off my hearth. 
Dead my hopes! my heart is dying! 
Dead the roses that are lying 
On my lonely path. 
Ravenswoop, Nov. 4. 


BErpo, 


The reader came as suddenly as we did into the 
soul of our correspondent’s musings over his wood- 
fire, and found his music, “ like the memories of 
joys that are past, pleasing but mournful to the 
soul,” 


As an “ awful warning” to the ninety-nine hun- 
dreds of aspirants for place and power, read the 
summary of the dreadful ends to which all the 
Prime Ministers of England came, from the time 
of William the Conqueror down to the execution 


of the Earl of Strafford. 
table says: 

“T shall conclude this short abstract of history 
with the observation of as wise a politician as ever 
England bred— That there never yet was a prime 
minister in Britain but either broke his own neck, 
or his master’s, or both; unless he saved his own 
by sacrificing his master’s.’ 

“ As the reader may perhaps be desirous to be- 
hold, at one view, the diverse casualties of the 
sundry prime ministers, I have here subjoined a 


table of them : 
“* Prime Ministers. 
“Died by the halter 
Ditto by the ax 
Ditto by sturdy beggars 
Ditto wey by private hands. . 
Ditto in imprisonment ........ Shareeesecescece 
Ditto in exile 
Ditto penitent 
Saved by sacrificing their master 


Sum total of prime ministers 


The compiler of this 


Anp now that we are in old English history, ad- 
mire this ancient will in rhyme, as it was written by 
William Hunnis, a gentleman of the chapel under 
Edward VI., and afterward Chapel-master to Queen 
Elizabeth : 

“To God my soule I do bequeathe, because it is his owen, 
My body to be layd in grave, where to my friends best 
knowen; 
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{xccutors I wyll none make, thereby great stryfe may 


grow, 
Because the goods that I shall leave wyll not pay all I 
owe.” 


A very good reason, most indubitably, for not both- 
ering his executors. 


A SENSIBLE girl she was who in an old song 
says: 
“ Titles and lands I like, yet rather fancy can 
A man that wanteth gold, than gold that wants a man.” 


Ir has been generally believed, since a very 
wise man said so, that there is “‘ nothing new un- 
der the sun;” and yet who would have thought 
that a Baltimore correspondent of the Drawer 
could produce such proof of the fact as that Livy 
was written by Homer, and Julius Cesar was the 
author of Kent’s Commentaries? But let the gen- 
tleman speak for himself. He writes: 

“A famous Greek Professor in one of the New 
York colleges once amused me with the assertion 
that he could show me, from his own library, a 
work of no less importance and curiosity than a 
veritable edition of Livy by Homer! Smiling at 
my incredulity, sure enough he took down a copy 
of the writings of T. Livy by the Rev. John Homer! 

“ But I am indebted to nothing but happy acci- 
dent and my own profound research for the dis- 
covery of an allusion in Shakspeare’s writings to 
a work supposed to be of modern and American 
origin. In the play of King Henry VI., Part II., 
Act IV., Scene 7th, Lord Say is made to say that 

** Kent, in the Commentaries Cesar writ,’ etc. 

“Tt is obvious that, in the times of Shakspeare, 
Kent was not considered as the author of the Com- 
mentaries by a long shot.” 


Tue poetry ofa crazy poet is melancholy enough, 
even when it compels a smile. Nat Lee is still 
remembered by many who have forgotten the fol- 
lowing stanzas in which he attempts the ratioci- 
native: 

“T grant that drunken rainbows lulled to sleep, 

Snort like French rabbits in a fair maid's eyes; 

Because he laughed to see a pudding creep, 

For creeping puddings only please the wise. 
“Not that a hard roe’d herring dare presume 

To swing a tithe-pig in a catskin purse ; 

Cause of the great hailstones that fell at Rome 

By lessening the fall might make it worse.” 


Dr. Jounson was seldom more essentially 
Johnsonian than when, in his life of Milton, he 
thus sums up the duties of the faithful schoolmas- 
ter: 

“To recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate 
sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd misap- 
prehension.” 


We have known “several” youngsters whose 
memories were just about as long as that of the 
little boy who was munching a bit of ginger-bread. 
His mother asked who gave it to him. 

“Miss Johnson give it to me.” 

“ And did you thank her for it ?” inquired the 
mother. 

“Ye—s, I did, but I didn’t tell her so!” was the 
decided, and no doubt the truthful reply. 


Equat.y new and original, if not equally witty, 
was a similar dialogue between the teacher and 


one of the pupils of a public school in the city, as 
they stepped out of the door, and saw the moon, 
which on that occasion wore a very red face. 

“Ts that a wet or a dry moon ?” inquired the 
teacher. 

The boy had never heard these terms applied to 
the moon as a weather-sign, and after some hesita- 
tion he said, “I should think it was a wet moon.” 

“Why so, sonny?” asked the gentle teacher, 
wishing to draw the little | fellow out. 

“ Well,” said the boy, “ it looks so plaguy red, 
T think it hain’ t been Sante long enough to get 


mM 
| 
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Norurne more tenderly beautiful and touching 
has been found in our Drawer than this incident : 
A lady of remarkable loveliness was about to die. 
Her sister, lovely like herself, and loving her with 
the affection that must unite such hearts, approach- 
ed her dying bed, and with a sweet but faltering 
voice she sang these words: 

“ Pilgrim, dost thou see yon stream before thee, 
Darkly winding through the vale ? 
Should its dreary waves o’erflow thee, 
Then will not thy courage fail?” 

The dying, in a clear, unfaltering voice, replied 
by singing, 

“No, that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink my steps I'll bend; 
There to plunge will be delightful, 
There my pilgrimage will end.” 

Another moment, and the beautiful and beloved 
Mrs. T—— had ceased to sing and ceased to 
breathe. 
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Tuts scene recalls most vividly “the Death- 
Bed” lines by Thomas Hood. His infinite humor 
has made his name so closely associated with the 
mirthful we forget that Hood could write such lines 
as these : 


“We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 
“Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
“For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


James Aldrich is the author of eight lines not 
less perfect : 
“ Her suffering ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 
_ And breathed the long, long night away, 





In statue-like repose. 
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* But when the sun in all his state 
Ilumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s Morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 


A RECENT writer, describing with much display 
of learning and great regard to the precision of 
facts the discoveries made at Nineveh, says, “An 
image was taken from one of these mounds which 
was found in the second story of a temple weigh- 
ing twenty-seven tuns.” An anxious inquirer ad- 
dressed the writer a letter, wanting to know ‘“‘ how 
large the image was, and why the mound was 
placed in the second story of the temple, and 
whether it is probable that the temple was weighed 
on the spot.” 


Aw Eastern gentleman traveling in Arkansas 
meets with the following rules for the regulation of 
the hotel at which he puts up in that frontier State. 
Believing that they may furnish a hint or two to 
the hotel-men in this region, and some entertain- 
ment to the readers of the Drawer, he copies them 
in pencil from the placard on the door of his cham- 
ber, and sends them to us: 

RULES OF THIS HOUSE. 

1. Gentlemen will black their boots before leav- 
ing their rooms, or they will not be admitted to 
the table without an extra charge of a bit a meal. 

2. Gentlemen going to bed with their boots on 
will be fined a quarter for the first offense, four bits 
for the second, and turned out and sued for their 
board for the third, the landlord holding on to the 
plunder. 

8. No person allowed to call twice for the same 
dish without paying an extra bit. 

4. Gentlemen not on hand at meal-time can not 
come to the table without paying an extra bit. 

5. Any gentleman found going to the ladies 
ooms will be fined —— dollars, and perhaps turned 
out as the case is aggravating. 

6. All travelers are expected to treat before leav- 
ing the house; the landlord holding on to the 
plunder till he comes out. 

7. Loud snoring not allowed, and a fine of a bit 
for every offense. 

8. Country soap for washing given here: a bit 
a week for town soap. 

9. A half dime will be charged for the privilege 
of the back porch on shady afternoons. 

10. Liquors with white sugar a bit a drink ; with 
common brown sugar, five cents. 

11. The landlord hopes that his boarders will ob- 
serve the above rules and say nothing, or means 
will be taken to see that they do. 


Tue close of an election brings to a head many 
a sore that has been festering within for many a 
month, Jones was left high and dry by his party, 
who believed him to be playing them false, and 
even making terms with the enemy; but Jones 
said he didn’t care if they did compare him to 
Judas Iscariot ! 

“ Ah, yes!” remarked, very quietly, one of his 
former friends, “it may be well enough for you, 
Mr. Jones, to say that you don’t care about being 
compared to Judas, but how do you suppose Judas 
likes it?” 


Mrs. Woopsum was always dying, but never 
coming quite to the point. Her husband, hard- 
working farmer as he was, had spent a great deal 





of money on the doctors, who told him his wife was 
a victim of hypochondria, a disease of which people 
are always dying but never die. She sent for him 
one day when he was very busy on a distant part 
of the farm, and he had to leave his work and hast- 
en home, for the hired girl who came to call him 
said Mrs. Woodsum had bid all the children good- 
by, and was afraid she would go before Mr. Wood- 
sum would come. He arrived, however, while she 
was yet breathing. Indeed, he could not see any 
sign of approaching dissolution, for her hand was 
warm and her eye was bright; but she spoke very 
feebly as she said to him: : 

“Now, my dear, the time has come at last. I 
hope we shall be resigned ; but there is one thing 
on my mind that I must speak of; it’s about you 
and the dear children. Now, don’t you think it 
will be best for you to get married to some kind, 
good woman, that will be a mother to our dear lit. 
tle ones, and make your home pleasant for all of 
you ?” 

“Well, I’ve sometimes thought of late,” said 
Mr. Woodsum, with a long face, “it might be the 
best thing I could do.” 

‘* So you've been thinking of it, have you?” said 
the dying dove with more earnestness than before. 

“Why yes,” replied the good but rather mis- 
chievous man, ‘‘I have sometimes thought about 
it since you’ve had spells of being so dreadful sick ; 
perhaps it’s my duty.” 

‘Well, it all depends on your getting the right 
kind of a woman; I hope you will be very particu- 
lar about who you get—very.” 

“You needn’t be oneasy about that, wife; I shall 
be very particular: the one I think of is one of the 
kindest and best-tempered women in the world.” 

“What! have you been thinking of any one in 
particular!” cried Mrs. Woodsum, much alarmed. 
‘“‘T should really like to know who on earth it is 
that you've been picking out a-ready. You haven’ 
named it to her, have you?” she demanded, with 
more of earth than heaven in her eye. 

“Not at all, my dear; but the subject agitates 
you, and we will drop it: indeed you ought not to 
have introduced it.” 

“But you must tell me who it is; I can’t die in 
peace till you do.” 

“Tt is too painful,” said Mr. Woodsum, with a 
sigh; it will not be best to call names: compose 
yourself, my dear.” 

“ But L insist on knowing who it is that you are 
after; and if you have one spark of love for me, 
you will tell me before I die.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. W., “if you insist upon 
it, my dear, I have thought, if it be the will of 
Providence to take you from us, if I have to marry 
again, I might, perhaps, get for my second wife 
your friend Hannah Lovejoy.” 

That was enough. Mrs. Woodsum was struck 
as if an electric shock had gone through her. She 
jumped out of bed like a cat, walked across the 
room, and seating herself in a chair, cried out: 

“What! marry that idle, sleepy, good-for-no- 
thing Hannah Lovejoy—just because she’s got a 
pretty face! Mr. Woodsum, that’s too much for 
flesh and blood to bear. I can’t endure that, nor 
I won’t!' Hannah Lovejoy to be the mother of 
my children! No, that she never shall; so you 
may go to your work and set your heart to rest 
about my dying, or your getting that girl, I tell 
you. You needn’t stay any longer, dear, on my 
account, I'm going to get dinner ready.” 
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Mr. Woodsum went to his plow, and at noon he 
came in and found his wife dressed and at the head 
of the table, looking five years younger than when 
he went out. Her health improved rapidly, and 
she had no more of that terrible hypo, which had 
killed her so many times before. 


Sryce butter has become so very dear, a receipt 
has been prepared for an admirable substitute: 
Marry a nice, good girl, and when she presides at 
table you will not require any but her! 


Tur Wivow Beporrt was as widely known al- 
most as Mrs. Partington, a few years ago, and her 
charming papers have been gathered into a volume. 
The Widow was a fine specimen of the back-coun- 
try Yankee-woman—her great fault was self-con- 
ceit, and her chief failing was in making poetry. 
She was better at puddings. The first specimen 
we have of her talents in the art of poesy, is the 
effusion in which she celebrates the praises cf her 
deceased husband, whom she is slanderously re- 
ported to have scolded to death. “It begins as 
follers :” 

“He never jawed in all his life, 
He never was onkind, 
And (though I say it that was his wife) 
Such men you seldom find. 
“T never changed my single lo+— 
I thought "twould be a sin— 
For I thought so much o* Deacon Bedott 
I never got married agin.” 
The Widow goes on at this rate for a score of 


verses, and finally brings her poem to a close with 
this tenderly pathetic stanza: 


“T'll never change my single lot— 
I think 'twould be a sin— 
The inconsolable Widder o’ Deacon Bedott 
Don't intend to git married agin.” 

But she did though. She went visiting to a 
sister of hers in another town, and there she heard 
a Baptist minister, who had just lost his wife, 
preaching on the uncertainty of all human expect- 
ations. ‘The Widow was all struck up and broke 
down with this sermon, and with the sudden idea 
that the loss of the Deacon might be made up by 
getting the Elder. Accordingly she composed the 
following poem, entitled 


“CAN'T CALCILATE. 
“ What poor short-sighted worms we be— 
For we can't calcilate 
With any sort of sartintee, 
What is to be our fate. 
“These words Prissilla's heart did reach, 
And caused her tears to flow, 
When first she heard the elder preach 
About six months ago. 
“ How true it is what he did state, 
And thus affected her, 
That nobody can't calcilate 
What is a-gwine to occur. 
“When we retire, can't calcilate 
But what afore the morn 
Our housen will conflaggerate, 
And we be left forlorn. 
“Can't ealcilate when we come in 
From ary neighborin’ place, 
Whether we'll ever go out agin 
To look on Natur's face. 
“Can't calcilate upon the weather, 
It always changes so; 
Hain't go means of telling whether 
It's gwine to rain or snow. 


* Can't calcilate with no precision 
On naught beneath the sky ; 
And so I've come to the decision, 

That ‘taint worth while to try.” 


“What does the minister say to our new bury- 
ing ground ?” asked Mrs. Hines of her neighbor. 

“He don’t like it at all; he says he never will 
be buried there as long as he lives.” 

“ Well,” says Hines, “if the Lord spares my life 
I will.” 


“ SrLeNcE silence!” cried the Judge, in great 
wrath ; ‘‘ here—we have decided half a dozen cases 


this morning, and I have not heard a word of one 
of them !” 


GENERAL JACKSON was a man, every inch a 

man, and loved manliness, frankness, and sincer- 
ity in others. Peter Cartwright was a backwoods 
orator, as bold in the pulpit as “‘ Old Hickory” was 
in the field. He had never rubbed his back against 
a college, or gone through one—into one door and 
out of the other. Indeed, he was never known te 
quote Latin but on one occasion, and then after 
hearing a sermon so deeply metaphysical that he 
could not understand it, and being asked his opin- 
ion of the preacher, he exclaimed “ in swampus non 
comatibus.” 
But Peter Cartwright was a noble preacher, and 
not afraid to declare the whole truth, whoever was 
present to hear. As he was to preach in the neigh- 
borhood, General Jackson went to hear him. One 
of his friends whispered to Peter, as he entered the 
church, that General Jackson was in the house, 
and gave him a caution about his manner. Cart- 
wright never whispered, but spoke out aloud, 
“Who cares for General Jackson; he'll go to hell 
as soon as any other man if he don’t repent.” 

Then taking the pulpit, he preached with his 
usual bluntness and in the thundering tones of his 
native eloquence, which ever and anon made his 
hearers quake. After the service was over, a gen- 
tleman asked General Jackson what he thought 
of that “rough old fellow?” The General an- 
swered, ‘Sir, give me twenty thousand of such 


men, and I'll conquer the world, including the 
devil!” 


THAT no one may suspect us of trifling with 
serious things, we certify that we copy the follow- 
ing from a poem of five stanzas, being appended 
to an obituary notice of a child, and published in 
a Tennessee paper: 
“Tam coming, sweet Willie, 
And so is your Ma, 
For to meet you in glory 
Along with your Pa. 
Come meet us a-fiying 
And light on each breast, 
Then we'll sing hallelujah 
At home with the biest.” 


E.isaAn Hepprixe was one of the noblest men 
and most godly bishops that the Methodist or any 
other Church has ever produced. He was “the 
good bishop” emphatically, and the savor of his 
name will be fragrant for successive generations. 
Like all other true men, he could enjoy a joke, and 
even to the latest days of his life on earth, he 
would say a pleasant thing that would make those 





around him smile even in the midst of their tears. 
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When the aged saint was drawing near to death, 
and was compelled by the nature of his disease to 
sit in a large rotary chair, one of his friends desired 
to fasten it, so that its motion might not disturb 
him. 

**No, no, brother,” said the dying man, “ you 
fixed it for me the other day, and I thought I 
should like it, but I had to have it unfastened 
again. The fact is, J never could endure to ride a 
hobbled horse !” 

But he was a man of faith and earnestness, and 
here was the secret of his power. While he was 
yet a young man, and before he was made a bish- 
ep, he was called to settle a bitter feud between 
twe brothers-in-law. He brought them together, 
in the presence of several friends, taking his seat 
between them, and the wife of each sat by the side 
ef her husband. They began to talk over the sub- 
ject of dispute, when one of them suddenly warmed 
ap and called the other a liar. Instantly both 
started to their feet and rushed at each other, the 
females screamed, and a general alarm ensued. 
Mr. Hedding rushed between them, seized each by 
the collar of his coat, and with his Herculean frame 
and strength held them at arm’s length, face to face, 
but unable to strike. Then he lectured them as he 
held them, and made such an appeal as would have 
moved the stoutest heart. After he had calmed 
them somewhat, he suddenly exclaimed, 

“ Let us pray!” 

And bringing the two men with him upon the 
floor, he prayed for them in the most powerful 
manner, still retaining his grasp on both. When 
he had concluded, he shook the one in his right 
hand, saying, 

“Pray, brother, PRAY.” 

There was no refusing, and when he had con- 
cluded, he made the same demand to the other, 
and then Mr. Hedding said, 

“Amen. Now shake hands and live as breth- 
ren, and love each other as long as you live.” 

They immediately embraced, settled their dis- 
pute, the only difficulty being to see which could 
concede the most to the other. 

While Mr. Hedding was an itinerant preacher 
he was traveling among the Indians, some of whom 
had been converted. He says in his journal, 

“‘It was astonishing and sometimes amusing to 
hear the questions they proposed. A squaw said 
she had heard her boy read in the New Testa- 
ment, that a man and his wife are one; now sup- 
pose that the squaw is converted and her husband 
is a drunkard, when they die, will the Indian go to 
heaven with the squaw, or must she go to hell 
with her husband, for the Testament says they are 
one ?” 

After he became a bishop he displayed great 
tact in making the appointments of ministers to 
particular circuits—the most delicate and difficult 
of all the tasks that fall on a Methodist bishop’s 
hands. Sometimes it was impossible to give sat- 
isfaction. At the close of one of the conferences, 
after he had given out the appointments, and re- 
tired to his lodgings, a colored boy rushed into the 
room where he was sitting, and cried out in the 
greatest alarm, “O bishop, bishop, bishop! go up 
stairs quick, quick, quick! there is a man dying 
up in your room!” He hastened up, and found 
one of the preachers on the bed, with his head 
pushed into the clothes, and blubbering like a 
whipped school-boy because he did not like his 
appointment. He made the man get up, and then 
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said to him, “ Now, stop this bawling, and go to 
your post and labor like a man.” He then dis. 
missed him, supposing that would be the last he 
should hear from him. But a few days after the 
man came to see him again, and now he was fierce, 
“I don’t blame you, bishop, I don’t blame you; it 
is that Chris. Frye, my presiding elder. And now, 
bishop, if you will only hear him and me preach 
two bouts of twenty sermons apiece, if I don’t beat 
him [ll give up.” The bishop did not concede to 
the man’s proposal of a preaching match, but sent 
him to his place, from which he ran away before 
his year was up. 

The bishop was traveling, and as it was nearly 
the close of Saturday, he inquired at a tavern who 
were the principal men among the Methodists in 
the place he was passing through. The landlord 
pointed him to the house of the man who might be 
called the principal one, to whom the bishop im- 
mediately went, and introduced himself as a Meth- 
odist minister on a journey, adding that if it was 
convenient he would pass the Sabbath there. The 
man made no reply, but spoke of other matters. 

Presently the bishop took up his hat and said, 
‘** Good-afternoon, Sir!” 

The man stammered out, “‘ —I—guess you had 
better stay.” 

The bishop said he did not wish to be a burden ; 
to which the surly man replied, ‘Oh, you can 
stay.” 

After a while the bishop concluded to make a 
stay of it, for better or worse, but the prospect was 
sufficiently discouraging. When evening came, 
his host said to him, ‘‘ There’s a prayer-meeting at 
the meeting-house: you can go, if you please; I 
can’t go.” The bishop went to the meeting, took 
his seat with the congregation, prayed with the 
other brethren, and returned to his lodgings. The 
house of his host was large and elegantly furnish- 
ed; but at the hour of rest they sent the bishop to 
a small, remote chamber, and one far from being 
clean. Here he had three apprentice-boys for his 
companions, one of them occupying the same bed 
with himself. In the morning his host, in a half- 
inviting, half-repelling manner, remarked that 
there was to be a love feast, and inquired if he 
would go. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said the bishop. 

Soon after he had taken his seat in the congre- 
gation the preacher came in. The host went up 
and spoke to the preacher, and both turned their 
eyes at once upon the stranger. The preacher in- 
stantly recognized the bishop and pronounced his 
name, when the man went covered with shame to 
his seat. Bishop Hedding was now called to the 
altar, and took charge of the love feast, preaching 
afterward. At the close of the service his poor 
host came up to him, and half-mad, half-gracious, 
but thoroughly confused and ashamed, said in a 
quick, impatient manner, 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you was a bishop ?” 

“Oh,” said he, “I am a plain Methodist preach- 


” 





er. 

Both the man and his wife were completely over- 
come with mortification, and it was a relief to the 
bishop to get away from them and go home with 
the minister. 

Fond as the bishop was of pleasantry, and play- 
ful in his private and social intercourse, he was 
remarkable for his gravity in public life. A pillar 
of marble could scarcely be more immovable. His 
biographer says: 
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“J never saw him thrown off his balance but 
once. At a certain conference a brother was rec- 
ommended for admission on trial, But his recep- 
tion was opposed by an influential member, on the 
ground of his insufficient education. He sustained 
this objection by citing instances of false syntax 
in a discourse which he said he had heard the can- 
didate preach. In the midst of these rather un- 
gracious remarks an Irish member, whose ready 
wit was known to all, hastily rose, and advancing 
a step toward the speaker, said, with an air and 
earnestness which it would be difficult to de- 


scribe, 

‘ Broother! broother ! don’t you think he was em- 
barrassed because you were there?” 

The stroke was irresistible. The conference was 
convulsed. Even the bishop could not stand be- 
fore it; giving himself up to his emotions, his 
whole frame shook as if receiving successive shocks 
from a galvanic battery. 


eae 


One seldom meets with more sententious and 
amusing dialogues than are to be found among the 
“examinations” before our metropolitan magis- 
trates, in the matter of infractions of the new pro- 
hibitory law. The following “examination” of a 
legal “‘ derelict,” an English Cockney, may be taken 
as a specimen: 

JupGe. “ You are a hard subject.” 

Prisoner. “‘ Dessay” (dare say). 

JupGe. “Are you not ashamed of yourself, to 
be found lying drunk in door-ways?” 

Prisoner. “ B'lieve so.” 

Juper. “ Are you not certain that you are ?” 

Prisoner. “ Probably.” 

Juper, “ Did you drink liquor last night ?” 

Prisoner. ‘ P’raps,” 

JupGE, ‘ Where did you get your liquor ?” 

Prisoner. “ Dun’ no.” 

Jupce. “ What kind of liquor did you drink ?” 

Prisoner. “I halways ’ad a passion for gin.” 

Juper, “ Did you drink gin last night?” 

Prisoner, “ Dessay.” 

Jupa@e, “ Are you not certain that you did?” 

Prisoner. “‘ Mebbee.” 

Jupee. “ How often did you drink 2?” 

Prisoner. “ Honly ven I’ve got the ‘tin’ to 
pay. Dutchmen vont trust now.” 

Jupae. “ Did you have any money last night?” 

Prisoner. “ Likely.” 

Juper. “ How did you get it?” 

Prisoner. “’Oldin’ ov an ’orse’t.” 

Juper. “ How much did you get for the serv- 
ice ?” 

Prisoner. “ A shillin’.” 

Juper. “ And with that you bought your gin?” 

Prisoner. “ Probably.” 

Juper, “ And got drunk 2?” 

Prisoner. “ Poss’bly.” 

Jupce. ‘ Where do you live ?” 

Prisoner. “ No vares in partic’lar.” 

Jupae, “ Where do you eat ?” 

Prisoner. ‘“ Where the wittles is.” 

Jupce. “ Where do you sleep?” 

Prisoner. “Any vares vere the vatchman 
ean’t nab me.” 

Juper, “I shall have to send you up to the 
Island as a vagabond.” 

Prisoner. “ Dessay.” 

Juper, ‘“ You've been there before ?” 

Prisoner, “ Mebbee.” 





JupGe. “Don’t you know whether you have 
been there or not?” 

Prisoner. “ Pr’aps.” 

JupcE, “Are you positively certain of any 
thing?” 

Prisoxer. “ Dun’ no.” 

As Samivel Veller says, ‘‘ Not much information 
elicited from that witness!” 


Tue affectation of a knowledge—* knowledge 
above what is written”—in the matter of musical 
criticism, is well hit off in the following capital 
burlesque : 

‘*Madame Blank’s is a real, or twelve-and-a- 
half cent contralto, of the purest and most sonori- 
ous description. She goes down derry down to the 
lower fe, fi, fo, fum, in the basement, and up again 
to the hut above the clothes-line on the soperalito— 
thus embracing an extent of two Octavians and a 
half in the Mountaineers. One must hear this 
artist to understand the consumptive skill with 
which she uses her munificent organ. It is even, 
odd, light, dark, liquid vocalization, combined with 
the diamond-setting on a style Maccaroni. It is 
really impossible in words to give any clear idea 
of such a voice; so sure, so uncertain, so true—such 
effort without exertion—and every note as perfect 
as a drop of dew, mist, rain, or a thaw. Never a 
seream irradiating or offending the ear, nor the 
slightest dramatic proportion. Madame Blank is 
perfection !” 


Hoop had to pick up his living at the point of 
his pen, and puns sold better than poetry. He 
could turn every thing to punning account, and 
scattered puns by mouthfuls. In him punning was 
tolerable, because he was also a poet, and graced 
it with poetry. His poetry and prose ode address- 
ed to his son, three years and five months old, is a 
capital specimen of his power. The last stanza is 
as follows: 

“Thou pretty opening rose! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!) 
Balmy and breathing music like the south ; 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star : 
d wish that window had an iron bar!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove! 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I can not write unless he's sent above!)” 


Tuomas Hoiioway, the great pill and oint- 
ment man in London, writes to the Prairie News 
on the subject of advertising. He says: 


“Dear Srr,—A correspondent of yours has rec- , 


ommended your paper to me as an advertising 
medium. He mentioned the circulation, but may 
have been mistaken in the amount. Will you 
kindly inform me as to the circulation of your 
weekly, as I wish to make a contract with you for 
the insertion of my advertisement. I am unlimited 
in my advertising; my list of papers is now 1300, 
and I pay in advance. Yours respectfully. 

To which the editor of the News responds: 

Very DEAR S1r,—The circulation of the Prairie 
News, which has been increasing with unexampled 
rapidity for more than two years, now amounts to 
Sorty-three, though I am bound in honor to say 
that two of my subscribers being very precarious 
pay, I shall probably cut them off before this letter 
reaches you, so that you are at liberty to consider 
the list reduced to forty-one. To this number 
should be added seven gratis copies, sent to as 
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many friends of mine at a distance, out of compli- 
nent to their indefatigable exertions in procuring 
new subscribers. This number should be further 
augmented by a permanent exchange list of sixty- 
tive, making in all a constant weekly circulation 
of one hundred and thirteen, besides an average of 
half a dozen surplus copies a week, which are sent 
with religious scrupulosity to postmasters and other 
distinguished individuals in benighted parts of the 
world. I have good grounds for estimating my 
reading patronage at forty-nine persons per copy. 
You may safely calculate that the 5537 readers of 
my paper would consume on an average ten dollars 
worth per annum, each, of your pills and ointment, 
particularly the pills, for I can not promise you an 
extensive sale of your ointment in this region, 
cutaneous diseases being rare, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the foreign born population of 
Mississippi is only one in sixty-two of the aggre- 
gate. So you perceive I shall be the means of 
opening a market to you for $55,370 worth of the 
invaluable remedies which have immortal-lies-ed 
your name, on which, after deducting the cost of the 
materials, boxes, etc., your profit will be about 
eighty-five per cent, or $47,064 50. Upon this 
handsome increase of your profits, accruing through 
my instrumentality, I propose to charge the mod- 
erate commission of one per cent, or $473 62}. 
If these terms do not suit you, come over by the 
next steamer, and we'll talk about it. If you are 
satisfied with them, for the first quarterly instal- 
ment of $117 66, be so good as to pay for me one 
year’s subscription to Punch, Diogenes, and The 
Times, all of which are good papers, and should be 
encouraged, and send me the balance in cuttings of 
the London Particular Madeira grape-vine. Sub- 


sequent installments may be sent, at your option, 
in Bank of England notes, or any sort of truck ex- 


cept your medicines. Give my best respects to 
Queen Victoria, the next time you see her; tell 
her she is a lady whom I greatly esteem, and that 
I often thihk with what ‘satisfaction, while this 
disastrous war is so thinning the population of her 
realms, she must reflect that she, at least, has done 
her duty in the way of keeping it up. 
Your obedient servant, Tur Epiror. 


Any John Smith is to be pitied. He has no 
personal identity. He can not “ hold property,” 
not even an umbrella, with his name init. What 
are post-offices and city dispatches to him? Lis- 
ten for a moment to only a few of the annoyances 
which beset the John Smith “ you read of” at this 
present: 

“T have been advertised in the newspapers; 
persecuted by females whom I knew not; had 
callow bantlings laid on my door-steps. In short, 
I have suffered every thing but death, and all for 
my name. I am still plodding along the vale of 
existence, looking at the bright steep of fame in 
the distance, knowing it “impossible to climb.” 
My name hangs to my tail as heavy as the stone 
of Sysiphus. I almost wish I was entirely de- 
funct ! 

“T have got a home of my own, and am ‘ well 
to do in the world.” But Iam not happy. I dis- 
burse the postage for a weekly mass of letters, of 
which three in five are intended for others, I read 
notices concerning me, hymeneal and obituary, 
several times in a month. I have been waited 
upon simultaneously by persons who had come to 
wish me joy, in the expectancy of a punch-drink- 


ing, and by rival tomb-stone cutters, desirous of a 
job ‘to my memory,’ from the surviving members 
of my bachelor household. 

“I pay twice my own amount of bills. A John 
Smith lives next door, to whom half my choice 
rounds and sirloins, selected personally in the 
market—for I love good feed—are sent without dis- 
tinction. My name is a bore, and my life a bur 
den. ‘Touching the debts I have paid which were 
not my own, they have harassed me beyond meas- 
ure. Such is the perplexity arising from their 
constant and unavoidable occurrence, that I begin 
to think myself a member of that class of repro- 
bates mentioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans, who have been given up by Divine Provi- 
dence to ‘ do those things which are not convenient.’ 

“The last and crowning enormity was in being 
represented in the daily newspapers as havin been 
arrested and sent to Black well’s Island for stealing 
clothes from different hotels !—and, although inno- 
cent and out of prison, yet it is almost as hard as 
confinement to have every other friend one meets 
ask him, ‘ How did you get out ?’—‘ When did you 
leave the Island?’ and congratulating him upon 
having, after all, escaped the fangs of the law!” 


‘‘ IMPORTANT personages” are much more com- 
mon in churches ‘ over the water”—in the congre- 
gations, we mean—than they are in our republican 
country. This is very amusingly exemplified in 
the following: 

“Old Mr. R—— was the great man of a small 
neighborhood, and ‘ patronized’ a Protestant church 
in his vicinity. The congregation was small, and 
Mr. B~— had the most important face, and was 
altogether the most important personage in the 
church, The parson never commenced the service 
until he made his appearance. Sometimes the lat- 
ter would fall asleep during the sermon; upon 
which the clergyman, out of respect to his patron, 
would pause awhile. Presently the old gentleman 
would wake up, rub his eyes, and exclaim, with a 
gentle wave of his hand, ‘ Go on, Sir—go on; I am 
with you!’” 

Apropos of sermons, but more especially of long 
sermons, here is a “ case in point :” 

We once knew a judge, “learned in the law,” 
who, when at church (forgetting that he was not 
on the bench), invariably fell asleep. He always 
sat out the service, however, except on one occa- 
sion. It was a sultry summer afternoon; he had 
listened long, and slept patiently; but at length, 
in a pause of the discourse, which the dominie had 
split into twenty-four remaining parts, he opened 
the pew-door and walked out into the porch, where 
he was accosted, by a tired-ont hearer like himself, 
with: 

“Why, what’s the matter, Judge? what has 
brought you out ?” 

“T am going for my night-gown and slippers,” 
he replied ; “‘ for I find I must take up my quarters 
here to-night!” 

He should have stood his ground, looked at the 
minister, and—yawned ! 


Proressor 8. F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
Morse’s Electric Telegraph, ‘ known and honored” 
throughout the world, gave, on a recent public oc- 
casion, a very interesting account of his struggles 
in bringing the wonderful thing before the public, 
and in obtaining a grant from Congress to “ try ii” 





on a line between Washington and Baltimore 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





Mr. Morse was in Washington, almost worn out 
with his incessant exertions, in endeavoring to pro- 
cure the passage of his bill. It finally was got 
through the House, and for the rest— which is 
briefly stated—we leave the great ‘“ Lightning 
School-teacher” to tell his own most interesting 
story: 

“My bill had indeed passed the House of Re- 
presentatives, and it was on the calendar of the 
Senate; but the evening of the last day had com- 
menced with more than one hundred bills, to be 
considered and passed upon, before mine could be 
reached. 

“Wearied out with the anxiety of suspense, I 
consulted with one of my senatorial friends. He 
thought the chance of reaching it to be so small, 
that he advised me to consider it as lost. Ina 
state of mind, gentlemen, which I must leave you 
to imagine, I returned to my lodgings, to make 
preparations for returning home the next day. 

** My funds were reduced to the fraction of a dol- 
lar. Inthe morning, as I was about to sit down to 
breakfast, the servant announced that a young lady 
desired to see me in the parlor. It was the daugh- 
ter of my excellent friend and college class-mate, 
the Commissioner of Patents, She had called, she 
said, by her father’s permission, and in the exuber- 
ance of her own joy, to announce to me the passage 
of my Telegraph Bil at midnight, but a moment be- 
fore the Senate’s adjournment! 

“This was the turning-point of the Telegraph 
Invention in America. 

“As an appropriate acknowledgment for the 
young lady’s sympathy and kindness—a sympathy 
which only a woman can feel and express—I prom- 
ised that the first dispatch, by the first line of tele- 
graph from Washington to Baltimore, should be 
indited by her. To which she replied; ‘ Remem- 
ber, now, I shall hold you to your word!’ 

“In about a year from that time the line was 
completed ; and every thing being prepared, I ap- 
prised my young friend of the fact. A note from 
her inclosed this dispatch : 

“* What hath God wrought ?’ 

“ These were the first words that passed on the 
first completed line of electric wires in America. 
None could have been chosen more in accordance 
with my own feelings. It baptized the American 
Telegraph with the name of its author.” 


Ir will be hard to resist a tear to the memory of 
the brave, in reading the following incident, which 
occurred on board Perry’s vessel, after the battle 
of Lake Erie: 

One poor fellow was sent below to the surgeon, 
with his right arm dangling like an empty coat- 


sleeve at his side. It had been shattered near the 
shoulder, and amputation was pronounced un- 
avoidable. He bore the painful operation with- 
out a groan or a murmur, although “cold drops of 
agony stood on his trembling flesh.” 

An hour or two after his arm was amputated, 
he called the surgeon to his side, and said: 

“‘T should like to see my arm, if you have no 
objection.” 

‘None in the world,” replied the surgeon, “ if 
you desire it.” 

The amputated limb was at once brought to him, 
and poor Jack, pressing the cold hand which had 
“forgot its cunning” in his left, exclaimed, with 
tears in his eyes: 


* Farewell, old messmate! You and I have 








weathered many a tough gale together, but now 
we must part! You have been a good friend to 
me; I shall never find such another!” 


“One might as well be out of the world as out 
of the fashion,” is an old maxim; but it is “ won- 
derfully wonderful,” as the man in the play has it, 
what changes there are in fashions. Just now, the 
wits are satirizing and laughing at the diminutive 
hats of the ladies. It was not exactly “the mode” 
in New England in the 

“__. Good Old Colony times, 
When we lived under the King,” 
if we may trust the ‘‘ Simple Cobbler of Agawan,” 
who wrote in Massachusetts as early as 1647, as 
follows, of the ladies’ dresses of that period : 

“TI can make myselfe sick at any time with 
comparing the dazzling splendor wherewith our 
gentlewomen were embellished in some former 
habits with the goose-down wherewith they are now 
surcingled and debauched. We have about five or 
six of them in our colony. If I see any of them 
accidentally, I can not cleanse my phansie of them 
for a moneth after. It is enow to break the heart 
for to see our goodly women imprisoned in French 
cages, peering out of their hood-holes (big bonnets 
were ‘the thing’ in those days) for some men of 
mercy to help them with a little wit, and nobody to 
relieve them. It is no marvel they weare drailes 
on the hinder-part of their heads, leaving nothing, 
as it seems, in the fore-part but a few squirrel’s 
brains, to help them frisk from one ill-favored 
fashion to another. It is no little labor to be con- 
tinually putting up English women into outland- 
ish caskes; who, if they be not shifted anew, once 
in a few moneths, grow too sour for their hus- 
bands. 

‘* When I hear a nagiperous gentledame inquire 
what is the newest fashion of the Court, with de- 
sire to be in it in all haste, whatever it be, I look 
at her as the very gizzard of atrifle, the product of 
the quarter of a cipher—the epitome of nothing !” 

The old Cobbler certainly does not mean by 
these compliments to indicate one of the strong- 
minded women “ of our day and generation !” 


Some go to Church just for a walk, 
Some go there to laugh and talk, 
Some go there for observation, 
Some go there for speculation, 

Some go there to meet a friend, 
Some go there their time to spend, 
Some the impulse ne'er discover, 
Some go there to meet a lover, 
Some go there to sleep or nod, 

And some go there to worship God.” 

Tat oaks from little acorns grow : large streams 
from little fountains flow: a great matter a little 
fire kindleth ; and a score of other sayings assure 
us of the great effects that follow very slight causes, 
but we have scarcely met any thing more admira- 
bly illustrative of the fact, and, at the same time, 
of the adhesiveness of governments to old usages, 
than is given by Charles Dickens in his late re- 
form speech : 

“ Ages ago a mode of keeping accounts in the 
Exchequer by means of notched sticks was intro- 
duced. In th» course of time the celebrated Cocker 
was born and died : then Walkinghame, the author 
of the ‘Tutor’s Assistant,’ and a multitude of ac- 
countants, actuaries, and mathematicians, who dis- 
covered and published means of account-keeping 
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by ordinary arithmetic, far more ready, and which, 
in their every-day transactions, every body used ; 
but official routine looked upon these notched sticks 
as part of the Constitution, and the Exchequer still 
continued to be kept by these willow tallies. But 
toward the end of the reign of George III., it oc- 
curred to some innovating and revolutionary spirit 
to suggest the abolition of this barbarous custom, 
and immediately all the red tape in all the public 
departments turned redder at the idea of so bold a 
conception ; and it was not until the year 1826 that 
the custom of keeping these Exchequer accounts 
by willow tallies ceased. In 1834 it was found that 
a large accumulation of these tallies had grown up 
in the course of time, and the question arose what 
was to be done with these old worm-eaten, useless 
bits of wood? They were housed at Westminster. 
Common sense would have suggested that they 
should have been given to some of the poor miser- 
able people who abounded in that neighborhood 
for fire-wood ; but official routine could not endure 
that ; and, accordingly, an order was given that they 
should be burned privately. They were burned in 
a stove in the House of Lords; but the stove, being 
overheated with them, set fire to the paneling of 
the room, the paneling set fire to the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords set fire to the House of 
Commons, and the two Houses were reduced to 
ashes.” 


Ir is admitted and mourned by many that a pro- 
hibitory law, by general acquiescence in its require- 
ments, should not have proved more effective ; but 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the “ bill” 
will find any thing to complain of in the following 
playful exposition of the way in which the provis- 


ions of the law may be evaded. It is an extract 
from a ‘‘ Maine Law Melody,” and is supposed to be 
a modern midnight conversation between Spirits: 
“Humph!” said Brandy the Bold, 
I'm condemned to be sold 
No more in the way of a frolic; 
Only this very day, 
A chap over the way, 
To procure me, pretended a colic. 
When I saw myself pass 
In an ounce-measure glass, 
I felt such a measure improper; 
And with anger I vow, 
For-I've not a cork now, 
I exploded, and blew out my stopper.” 
“Faugh !" said Port—“ only think 
That such comforting drink 
As I'm well known to be, should see a 
Metamorphose so strange, 
And, oh! terrible change! 
Note my name in the Pharmacopeia. 
To be sure, I am sold 
Just as much as of old, 
To many a ‘dry’ dropping-in gent. ; 
‘Who makes a wry face, 
Says, ‘ Mine's a bad case, 
Just give me a pint of Astringent.’” 


** That's how they take me in,” 
Then out-gurgled Gin, 
“ As ‘cock-tail’ or ‘sling’ I'm not lawful; 
But for ‘ spasms" or ‘ giddiness," 
Or pains in the kidneys, 
The way that I'm swallowed is awful!" 
“True!” quoth Rum; “just to see 
How the patients bolt me, 
With a phiz as if I was emetic ; 
And, by way of a sham, 
Pass me off as a flam, 
By calling me ‘ Diaphoretic.’ “ 





Thus each one chimed in, 
That he thought it a sin 
With such nauseous new friends to be dwellin, 
With cough-stuff and senna, nr 
Ipecacuanha! 
And vile asaftetida smelling; 
What with hartshorn and “ile,” 
And stuff for the bile, 
And many a quack mixture cried up: 
And nasty black leaches, 
Each stomach it retches, 
And one really brings his inside up. 


The foregoing would seem to indicate that many 
places have become very sickly since the passage 
of the Maine Law, which “were not so before.” 
Some have even gone so far as to quote Saint Pai! 
in favor of wine as remedy for a very “ popular” 
ailment under the new law: 

“ Take a little wine for the stomach-ache !” 


Ir is not often that we encounter any thing 
which combines pathos and poetry to the same 
marvelous extent as in the following doleful bal- 
lad. We give but part of it, including one catas- 
trophe, that of murder. The subsequent trial and 
execution of the criminal would be too much to 
bear at once. It is a choice specimen of Hoosier 
literature ; and what is more, is from the pen of a 
schoolmaster : 


A SONG. 


On the death of Fuller, who was executed at Lawrence 
Burgh, Dearborn County, and Indiana. Wrote by Josiah 
I. Cooper, Aug. 17, A.D. 1831, Clinton County, Indiana. 


Ye sons of Columbia your attention I crave 

Whilst a sorrowful Dity I tell 

Which happened of late in the Indiana State 

On a hero who many did excele 

Like Sampson he courted and made choice of the fair 
Intending to make her his Wife 

But she like Delilah when. his heart she did ensnare 
Oh she cost him both his honor and his Life 


A gold wring he gave herin token of love 

On the poesy was the image of the Dove 

And mutually agreed for to marry with Speed 

For she promised by the powers above 

His deportment was lovely he was handsome and trim 
No man was more Loyal and Brave 

But I am sorry for to say instead of a wedding day 
Poor Fuller lies silent in the grave 


For this feeble minded maid she Vowed again to Wead 
With young Warren a liver in that place 

Which was a fatal blow for it prooved his overthrow 
And added to her shame and 

For Satan through the hands of the Woman laid a snare 
To deprive these two heroes of their lives 

So young men be cautious be wise and be ware 

Of your Vows when you are coarting of your Wives 


For when Fuller came to hear that he was deprived of his 
dear 

Whom he had vowed by the powers for to Wead 

Straight to Warren he did go with his heart so full of Woe 

And smiling unto him he said 

Young man you have injured me to gratify your cause 

By Reporting I have left a prudent wife 

Oh acknowledge you have wronged me or tho I Break the 
law 

Oh Warren I'le deprive you of your life! 


Then Warren he Replied your Request must be denied 
Unto your darling my heart it is bound 

And further I can say this is my wedding day 

In spite of all the heroes in Town 

Then fuller by the passion of Love and anger bound 
Alas it caused many for to cry 

For at one fatal shot he killed Warren on the spot 
And smiling said I am Willing for to Die 
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Life Susuran 


Mr. Smyrue, having read about Life Insurance, 
dreams thereof, as follows: 


Ya 


re—A Dream. 


—_— 


He calls at the Insurance Office ; whereat the offi- 


cials rejoice greatly. 





- 


The Physician declareth that his brain, lungs, and 
heart are affected.—Premium accordingly. 


He leaveth the Office. Meeteth with Accident 
Number One. Life not lost. 





Trying to cross Broadway, he falleth into trouble. 
Miraculous Escape. 


cus — Bags 4 
The pavement gives way, and he falleth into a 
Lager Bier Saloon. 





Reacheth Home.—Camphene Explosion — Hair 
burnt off.—Presence of Mind of Mrs. 8. 





Procureth a Wig. Ardent Poli 
him for a Member of the other Party. 





LIFE INSURANCE—A DREAM. 





The Doctor consoleth him by the assurance that 
his wounds are not mortal. 


Goeth to the country to recruit. Meeteth an ac- 





cident in Hunting. 





Goeth to Philadelphia via Camden and Amboy 
R. R.—Natural consequences follow. 





On board s Steamer.—Is blown up. What he 
dreamt became of him. 


blown up—by Wife 
for putting Foot on Baby. 








Examines himself.—Finds it was all a Dream; | Best to be on the safe side. Proceeds to 


but it might have been true. 


get his 
Life insured. 
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Foshions for Bmmavy. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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HE special novelty in the Homs Dress illus- 
trated on thé preceding page consists in the 
fashion of the Sleeve. This will commend itself toa 
correct taste as giving full effect to the graceful 
droop of the shoulder, which forms so striking an 
element in the beauty of the female form. It is diffi- 
cult to construct a sleeve that shall start with full- 
ness from its insertion at the shoulder, which shall 
not offend the cultivated eye by the unnatural width 
given by it to the figure at this point. This diffi- 
culty has here been obviated by the manner in which 
the triangular piece is inserted. The cuff is turned 
back upon the sleeve, and is confined by buttons, 
similar to those upon the moire antique trimming 
upon the other portions of the dress. In order to 
avoid the inconvenience, in a Home Dress, of hav- 
ing the sleeves continually falling in the way, no 
greater fullness has been given to them than is ab- 
solutely necessary to avoid a poor and meagre ap- 
pearance of the outline.—The Boddice is high, 
close-fitting, and plain; somewhat pointed, a form 
which we can not avoid regarding as more grace- 
ful than the rounded waists, which are much in 
vogue with those who do not affect the jacket or 
lappets. We must, however, state that the Basque 
is very generally adopted, and bids fair to retain its 
place for some time.—The Skirt is made full and 
long, being ornamented in the same manner as the 
sleeve. The diamonding lines are composed of 
piping. This trimming is continued in the manner 
indicated, and at the bottom occupies a full width 
of the skirt.—The under-sleeves are close at the 
waist. They and the collar are of English em- 
broidery. The coiffure is Valenciennes. 

The Boy’s Costume is composed of a coat of 
green embroidered velvet, of which the illustra- 
tion gives the details of construction. The Pan- 
taloons are of drab-colored cloth, embroidered at 
the bottom. Similar embroidery ornaments the 
outside seam along its whole length. The linen is 
of English embroidery. 

For out-door Costame, Furs have never been 
more extensively in vogue. They are worn of 
every conceivable variety of form, from the ample 
cape or cardinal down to the narrowest pelerine. 
They are also in favor as trimming upon fab- 
rics of almost every variety. The expense lav- 
ished upon them, would almost seem to justify 
the re-enactment of the sumptuary laws of old- 
en time. 

Flounces are uni worn, the number 

resting entirely at the option of the wearer. 
Skirts are very full, and so long as to touch the 
ground, even when distended by the most am- 
ple under-dress. The hoops of our grandmoth- 
ers certainly threaten to reappear, if we may 
not say that they have actually appeared again. 
We are confident, however, that the good taste 
of our countrywomen will prevent a fashion so 
opposed to correct taste from becoming at all 
prevalent. 

We append two styles of UnpER-sLERVEs, 
appropriate to the season. Both are close at 
the wrists, with ribbons and neuds. Bouillon- 
nées with ribbon insertions are placed around 
the wrists in both. In one these bouillonndées 
are also placed lengthwise ; in the other ribbon- 





Fic, 3.—UnNDER-SLEEVE. 


bars appear through the transparent tulle. Trans. 
parencies of this kind are, in fact, especial favorites 
They are in the above of peach-blossom and light- 
blue respectively. 


Figure 4.—UnNDER-SLEEVE. 


Below we illustrate a Nursery Basket of a 
unique style, which may afford a not unwelcome 
hint to young mothers. The inside is of white 
satin, ornamented with sprays of the “ morning- 
glory,” embroidered in natural colors. The vari- 
ous adjuncts of the toilet are represented within 
The special novelty of this basket consists in the 
— lace, caught up with silken cords and 
tassels, 





